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Preface 

117 this book as ia tho ouo that preceded it, The 
Juiigte Folk of Africa, tlie autbur eiidwivoars to ex- 
hibit the hamaniiy of the Africaa aa it impressed 
himiielf. 

The difference between the two books is chiefly a dif- 
fereuce of emphasis, aud is indicated iu the titles. In tho 
former the Afriean is described in relation to liis snr- 
roundiogs — his exterior world. Much is said about the 
forest — deep, solemn, vast, imi>euetrably mysterious — 
wherein he roams at large witli uature's owu wild free- 
dom ; contending also with its mighty f>u'ces, aud wrest- 
ing from it the means of existeuoc l>y his own i-esource- 
fatness of expedient. In the present voltime the author 
essays the more difficult task of revealing tho interior 
world of the African — his mental habits and beliefs. 
Hach is said about /c(iaAt»ni aoA. folk-lore. 

If, despite all that is said herein, the philosophy of 
fetishism should remain obscure — and there is no doubt 
of it; if the reader should close this book with the con- 
Bcionsness of a broad, comprehensive ignorance of the sub- 
ject, it may be to some extent the fanlt of fetishism itself, 
which is the jungle of jungles, an aygi-egatlon of incoherent 
beliefs. The world of the African is as wild and strange 
88 tho weird world that we often visit on the brink of 
steep. It was far from Africa that Siegfrie<l tbonght it 
worth while to encotiiiter the di-ead di-agon, Fafner, and 
slnj him for the possession of tlie magic tarnhelm foi^;ed 
by the Nibolung. In Africa evci^body has a tarnhelm. 
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6 PREFACE 

Becond-band tamhelma are for sale everywhAT 
self Lad a rare one ; but I have lost it, or mislaid it To 
us, wLo think of Datiire as the realm of law, ord^r, aod 
uuiforinity, the world of the AfricaD Sfums to have gone 
mud. This madnesis, however, is more appareut than 
le^U. The Africaii thinks in terms of the miraculous ; 
natural effects are explained by supernatural canseSj 
superuatural, but not therefore unintelligible, still less 
irrational. Therefore, if we should Dot tind the fabled 
tliiead out of this amazing labyrinth of fetishism, it may 
be possible to find a thrtad inio it j and not only possible, 
but also worth while, if within the labyrinth we shall fiud 
the African himself and come to know him, mind and 
heart, a little better. 

One need not apologize for the space given to folk-lore 
so long as Brer Kabbit and Brer Pox retain tbeir present 
popularity with old and young ; for in AlVicau folk-lore 
we have the originals of the stories of Uncle Eemns. 
Aside from the entertaining quality of folk-lore, its ideal- 
ism has a human value. In Mr. Lecky's essay, 
TliougfUs on History, published since his death, the 
great historian pays the following remarkable tribute to 
idealism : 

" Legends which have no firm historical basis areoflen 
of the highest historical value as reflecting the moral 
sentiments of their time, Nor do they merely reflect 
them. lu some perio<ls they contribute perhaps more 
than any other influence to monld and colour them and to 
give them an enduring strength. The facts of history have 
been largely governed by its fiction. Great events often 
acquire their full power over the human mind only when 
they have passed through the transfiguring medium of 
the imagination, and men as they were supposed to bo 
have even sometimes exercised a wider infliieneo than 
men as they actually were. Ideals ultimately rule the 
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; and each, before it loses its ascendency, bequeatba 
some moral truth as an abiding legacy to the bntnan 
race." 

Iiiasmach as the history of most African tribes must 
ever remiun uokuow^Q to us, their legends and all that is 
iucladed in their folklore poaseaa additioual authropo- 
logical value as a medinm throogh which to study the 
A&ican mind. 

The African, despite his d^radation, is intorestiog ; 
and that, not merely as an object of religious endeavour, 
bat on the hnmau level, as a man. The testimony of 
Mr. Herbert Ward — traveller, adventurer, soldier and 
artist — who first went to Africa with Stanley, and after- 
wards went a second time and spent several years, is the 
testimony of all sound-hearted men who have lived in 
Africa. Mr. Ward, in A Voice From Vie Congo, says; 

"There was a good side even to the most villainous- 
looking savage, . . . They appealed strongly to me 
by reason of their simplicity and directness, their lack of 
scheming or plotting, and by the spontaneity of every- 
thing they did." And again : " It has been my experi- 
ence that the longer one lives with Africans, the more 
one grows to love them. Piej udices soon vanish. The 
black skin loses something of its unpleasant characteris- 
tics, for one knows that it covers such a very human 
heart." 

Nevertheless, the degradation of the African is a fact. 
And it is being proved that there is no power of moral 
renovation for him inherent in material progress. Chris- 
tianity, and nothing else, vitalizes his moral nature ; and 
therefore it contains the potentialities of civilization. 
When Mr. Qiddings, and other sociologists of a certain 
class, ignoring spiritnal values, demand a gospel for the 
life that now is, we offer them the same Gospel of Christ, 
and point to its actual resiills in Africa ; maintaining that 
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8 PBEFAOE 

the missionary is the chief agent in Africa's civilization, 
and afiBbrming that civilization is but the secolar side of 
Christianity. 

One of the stories in this volnme appears also in 
Dr. Bobert H. Nassau's admirable book, FeUshifmi in 
West Africa ; and two of the stories are told, in slightly 
different form, in Mr. R R Dennett's interesting book on 
the folk-lore of the Fjort. Most of the illustrations are 
from photographs taken by Mr. Harry D. Salveter. 

BOBEBT H. MQXIGAN. 

New York. 
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THE WHITE MAN'S GRAVE 

FOB tbat matter tbe whole west coast of A&ica is 
called by the natives The White Man^a Grave; 
and everywhere the fever stalks along the beach 
like a grim sentinel varniug the stranger to stay away 
and ready to beat bim iato delirium and death if he 
lamls. But the name, TIte White Man's Grave, is espe- 
cially attached to seveml of the oldest of the coast eettle- 
ments. Notiible among these is Gaboon, in the French 
Congo, almost exactly at the equator, where I lived for 
nearly six years, the period of my second term in A&ica, 
On the long voyage of five weeks from Liverpool to 
Libreville I had been duly prepared for the worst by the 
Old Coasters on board, who deem it their duty to in- 
struct all newcomei-8 in regard to the evils of the climate 
and the certainty of an early death. This duty cousti- 
tutes a daily exercise during the entire voyage and is 
discharged faithfully and conscientiously. Each morn- 
ing at the break fast- table the young missionary is told 
that the African fever is inevitable, and to expect it will 
bring it on in two days. The healthy die first. "Mis- 
sionaries die like flies." The abnormal mortality among 
miHsionaries is due to several persistent delusions ; chief 
among them, the temperance delusion, and the quinine 
delusion. According to the Old Coaster, everybody 
whose mind is open to conviction knows that temperate 
habits are no defense and that total abstinence is a quick 
method of suicide. Quinine only aggravates the fever; 
everybody knows that also ; but mlssionariee will not 
15 



16 THE FETISH FOLK OF^WEST AFBICA-l 

admit it Then there is the minor deloBion of the n 
brella. All those people who regularly carried ombreUas 
are dead. Those who didn't cajry them are dead too, 
but they lived longer. 

The dreadful racking pain of the fever is adequately 
described, aud then there is added the consoling thought 
that a man may sometimes escape having it fataUy by 
having it freqaealXy. "Fatally, or frequently:" the 
poets among them dwell fondly on the alliteration. 

After we have began to call at the African ports this 
elementary instruction is reinforced by a circumstantial 
and realistic account of the death of the "poor chaps" 
who have "pegged out" since the last voyage. The 
number is large : I did not know there were so many 
white men on the coast. Many among them were of my 
particular build, complexion and general appearance — I 
WEU) told. 

It is not that the Old Coaster is indalging a barbarooe 
sense of humour in trying to frighten the newcomer, but 
he has become fairly obsessed with the thonght of the 
climate. Sooner or later this morbid distemper seizes 
upon most of those who live for any length of time in 
West Africa. 

After such an unappetizing convereation at the break- 
fast-table, a certain young missionary escaped to the 
upper deck where he was soon joined by an Old Coaster 
who asked hiui if he happened to have a prayer-book. 
Delighted that the conversation had taken a tnm (and 
such a goad turn) he replied that he hadn't a prayer- 
book, not being an Anglican, but that he might procore 
one from a fellow passenger. 

" I'd be ever bo much obliged," says the Old Coaster, 
"if you would ; for I want to write down the burial 
service. You see, no matter bow a man may have lived, 
it's a comfort to him ont here on the coast to think that 
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he'll have a decent burial ; bo we're neighbourly, and we 
read the service for one another." 

In one last desperate effort to turn the conversation 
from the dead to the living, the missionary remarked, 
with considerable force: ''Bat people don't all die of 
fever out here 1 What about those that don't 1 " 

"Oh, no," he replies; "they die of many other things 
besides fever. Let's see;" — and ho connts themoITon 
his fingers : 

"There's kraw-kraw. Kraw-kraw is an awfal nasty 
disease that just decomposes a man's legs and nothing 
can stop it 

"There's dysentery. A lot of people die of that 
There's every kind of tuberculosis. There's absceeses. 
There's pneumonia There's ulcers " 

"And kraw-kraw," says another Old Coaster, coming 
ap behind him. "Why, there was my friend So-and- 
so " 

"I've already said kraw-kraw," says the other, and 
be passes on to the next finger. 

" There's Portuguese itch. Maybe you think you know 
what itch is, but you don't if you've never had the Por- 
tuguese itch of the coast 

" There's the Guinea worm. It fiivours the leg and is 
sometimee ten feet long. You may possibly get it out if 
yon don't try to wind it from the tail ; bnt anyway it 
leaves a wound that doesn't heal in this climat«- 

"Tbere's enlarged spleen. There's " 

"Kraw-kraw," says another arrival. "Why, there 
■was So-aad-so " 

" I said kraw-kraw," answers the leader. 

"There's smallpox — in frequent epidemics," he con- 
tinues. 

" And there are so many other parasites feeding on a 
man, inside and ont, that one who has lived on this coast 
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for several years ought to be able to furnish iu his own 
body a complete course for a class of medicul students," 

*' Did you lueDtion kKiw-kraw t " says a late arrival. 

"Kraw-krawl" interpoBed the niiseiouajy. "I know 
all about ki'aw-kraw. The highest authorities on tropical 
diseases have declared that it is uot a physical, but a 
meutal, malady that attacks the Old Coaster. The 
victim iiuagiiies that he is an old crow, aud he goes 
arouud flapping his wiogs aud crying, *Kraw-kraw.' " 

One morniug at the brL-akfiist-table, when the conversa- 
tion turned for a moment to the cheerful subject of cock- 
tails, a youngster exclaimed : "Geutlemen, gentlemea, I 
protest against this cheerfulness. For a whole minnte 
the conversation has beeu utterly irrelevant. Men are 
mortal and the dead are accumulating. Let as therefore 
return to the obsequies." 

A solemn-eyed Old Coaster leaned towards his neigh- 
bour and in a loud, sepulchral whisper remarked: "I 
give Aim a month." 

"I give him two weeks," replied the other. 

Many of those who came aboard, especially those from 
the more lonely places, looked like haunted men. Ex- 
treme isolation invites madness. There were moments 
when the heart of the traveller faltered or stood still, 
almost crushed by the pathos and tragedy of it all 

At the annual mission-meeting I was appointed not to 
Gaboon, but to Angom, seventy miles np the Gaboon 
Elver. Angom had a peculiarly evil reputation even in 
Africa, and the appointment was made only after a pro- 
longed discussion in which some contended that the place 
ought to be abandoned aud the climate of that particular 
station pronounced impossible. The facts arrayed in sup- 
port of this opinion prpsent«d such a gloomy outlook that 
when, in conclusion, a missionary physician and his wife 
and myself were assigned to Angom, the appoiulment 
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Boauded in oar ears somewhat like au order for our 
execation. 

Three weeks after we reached Aogom 1 stood one 
morDiDg on the bank of the river, exceedingly lonely as 
I gazed after the boat that bore away the physician and 
bis wife, both of them sick and retarntng to the United 
States. I remained alone at Angom only a few months, 
but I was expecting to remain for the entire year, sixty 
miles from the nearest white man, and unable as yet to 
speak the language of the jungle folk around me. And 
besides the barrier of an unknown language between 
them and me, there was at first such a mental and moral 
aloofness from the natives that their presence, and espe- 
cially the sound of their constant laughtei-, only dmve 
me to the centre of a vaster solitude. 

Oft<?n in thoKC first days I fought against loneliness and 
fever together, each aggravating the other. Wlien lone- 
liness would make its most terrible onslaught it assumed 
a disguise — and invariably the same disguise. More than 
half the battle was fought when I had penetrated the dis- 
gaise and learned to recognize the foe even from afar. 
It invariably approached in the form of discouragement 
—the intolerable feeling that aU I was doing was useless ; 
that I was the fool of a pathetic delusion whose only re- 
deeming feature was a good intention. The doubt sud- 
denly emptied life of all that was worth while and left aa 
aching void ; and nothing in the whole world can ache 
like a void. In our nobler aims and enthn.siasms doubt 
is the worst foe of courage — the thought that one may be 
making a fool of himself; the highest courage is to resist 
the doubt, and the highest wisdom is to know when to 
resist it, I think Hawthorne said something like that. 

Let me anticipate the years so far as to say that, 
although I was always more or less alone in Africa, and 
drank the cup of solitude to the dregs, I completely out- 
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lived these attacks. And, strange enough, the verf'* 
question which had been my dreaded foe became my 
strongest ally and defcnso, uamely, the guestioii, la it 
worth whilel For I fought that qaestiou out to a sure 
afUnnative. In later yeai-a the dominant feeling, that 
whidi coutitituted the inesistiblo attraction of missionary 
life, and made its priTationa as nothing, u-as the coustaut 
feeling that life in Africa waa infinitely worth while, and 
that nowhere else in the world could my life coont for so 
much to so many. 

The fii'st letters Ci'om missionaries at the coast advised 
that I should not think of staying alone at Angam, bat 
should move to the coast and join them at fiaraka, oar 
Oaboou station. This did not seem to me adviBablo, 
since it would separate me from tUu interior tribe, the 
wild Faug, among whom I was expecting to work and 
whose language I was Icaruiug. The coast tribe, the 
Mpoiigwe, were already provided for and did not need 
me. But as time passed letters camo from all over the 
mission making so strong a protest that it seemed inad- 
visable to " insist npon being a martyr " — as my fellow 
nii.ssionarie8 expressed it, with naive candour. One friend 
added that if I died, or rather ichen I died, I wonld have 
no one to blame for it bnt myself. That settled it. The 
idea of dying with no one to blame for it, after the lonely 
lifeat Angom, was entirely too ausensatioual ; so I moved 
to Baraka, where some one could be blamed when I died. 

The name Gaboon is used, especially by the English, in 
a general way to designate not only the river of that name 
but all the adjacent territory. Most people prefer it to 
the name Lihreville, because it is of native origin ; and 
they like the far-away sound of it. If we would be strictly 
accnratc, however, the name belongs only to the great 
estuary of the river. The Gaboon River is not long, bat 
it receives many tribatarica and for the last hundred 
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miles froia the sea it is maguificent. Forty miles before 
it reaches the sea it beuda northward by uorthwest and 
widens oat into a broad csliiary from five to fifteen milea 
in width and forty miles long, which I have alwayscalled 
the baj/. IE is one of the few, and one of the beat, bar- 
boars ou the entire coast of Africa. Libreville, the old 
French capital of the Congo Fi-au^'ais, and Bamka, our 
miflsion 8ta.ti0D, are sitoabed ou the east buuk of the eatn- 
ary and opposite its broad moath. They look therefore 
directly over the aea. 

Gaboon was known In the Middle Ages and probably 
ill the early centuiies. Travellers and adveuturere of a 
snperstitions age, passing npon the high seas, reported 
that it was a dreadful land where at night strange fires 
bursting from the earth leaped to the clouds and reddened 
the sky, fires which probably came from "inferno" not 
fer beneath. It is quite possible that the fire which they 
eaw may have issued from Mount Kamerun, farther to 
the north, which is now an extinct volcano ; but there is 
a more likely exjilanation. The country around Gaboon 
is more open than most parts of West Africa. A dense 
undergrowth of shrubbery and long grass grows np each 
year, which towards the end of the dry season is burned 
off by the natives, in some places to clear their gai-dens, 
and iu some places for the fun of seeing it burn. Aa 
Been from the mission liiU the fires are seldom extensive, 
though Uie effect is a rnddy glow upon the clouds and is 
bcaatifol. But as I have seen them when out upon the 
bay at night, and upon the sea, the effect of their full 
extent, the glowing sky and its reflection in the sea, were 
sufficient to inspire awe and impress deeply the saperstl- 
tjons mind of a sailor gazing ou a strange land of savage 
people. ;. 

Libreville as it is approached from the sea is one of the 
meet beantifnl places ou the entire West Coast. The gov- 
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ernment buildiugs Btaad upon a hill, the Plateau, from 
vhicb a hauiLiome boulevard raus to tlie souttt parallel 
with the beach, betweeu rows of giaut cocu-p^mg. On 
thia boulevard are the trading- houses, French, Portu- 
gueHe, Germau aud Euglish. The buildiugs arc nearly 
all white, including the iron roofe j but some of them have 
roofs of red tile. There ai-e many beautiful trees. The 
hoiiises are only half visible through screens of folis^ ; 
and along the walks eveiy unsightly thing, every deserted 
building or decaying hut is overgrown with vines of deli- 
cate beauty aud the wildest profusion of scarlet, purple 
and lavender flowers. 

The beach is strewn with logs of African mahogany of 
great value, which the traders are preparing to ship. 
For these they have exchanged a variety of goods. They 
carry a large stock of flint-lock guns especially for the in- 
terior trade. The average price of a trade-gnu is five 
dollars. They are called "gas-pipe" guns in the ver- 
nacular of the coast. The barrel is three feet four inches 
long, and the bore Mr. Eichard Harding Davis com- 
pares to an artesian well. "The native fills four inches 
of this cavity with powder aud the remaining three feet 
with rusty nails, barbed wire, leaden slugs, aud broken 
parts of iron pots." This dreadful weapon "kicks" so 
violently in the recoil that it is always a question as to 
which is the more dangerous end. Of course, if the con- 
tents of the barrel should actually enter a man's body it 
wonid tear him all to pieces. But there is always a 
doubt about the aim, and there is no doubt about tlie 
kick. 

Two miles south of the Plateau there is another hill 
nearly as high, and having the finest outlook towards 
the sea. On this hill is the mission station, Baraka. 

The house, as one approaches it, apppars through a 
screen of palms and orange-trees, of the strong-scented 
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Ihnigipaiii, tbe scarlet hibiscus, aud oleander growiog 
as high as tbe house. Theru is an abuudjiiice of roses 
everywhere. There are also a few ooffee-trees in the 
yard, uud oiio exquisite ciunauioii. 

The view from the verauda of the mission house at 
Baraka is a scene of mugic beauty. The joyoas lavish- 
nvea of coloar excludes from tJte mind the thought of the 
deadly serpent and the releutlesa fever-fiend that stealthily 
glide nithin the shadows. The loug hillside sloping to 
the beach is half covered with maugoes and palms, 
oleander aud orange-trees, and tbe graceful plumes of tbe 
bamboo that wave to aud fro and tumble in the breeze 
like children at play. In front is the open sea. On the 
left, looking up the estuary, oue sees in the bright morn- 
ing light a faiiy island of deep cmemld set iu a silver aea, 
and beyond it a disttint shore in dim purple and gold. 
And eveu while one is lookiug, the it^laud, the silver sea 
aud the golden-purple shore gradually dissolve and dis- 
appear in the haze that gathers aud deepens as the day 
advances. But again, and alwtiys, it appears iu the clear 
evening light, more beautiful than ever. 

I found it impossible to persuade my friends that 
Gaboon is not the hottest place iu the world, since it ia 
not only in Africa, but at the equator. This was also 
my own idea of Gaboon until it was corrected by expe- 
rience. It is not as hot at the equator as it is several 
hundred miles north or south of it. The thermometer 
ranges betweoa 72" and 86°, seldom going above or below 
this range. But the humidity is extreme (not surpassed, 
I believe, in the world) and this makes it seem hotter 
than these fignre.s would indicate. The atmosphere feels 
as if it were about fifty per cent, hot water. At the 
coast there is the delightful sea-breeze — but as soon aa 
one says it is "delightful " he is reminded that it iavery 
dangerous. 
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One beai^ from the natives of the coast more ( 
plaints of cold than of beat and in the hottest weather 
their black skin is always cool. The hot months are De- 
cember and Jannary ; and the coolest are June and July. 

The wet and dry seiisons of Gaboon are very distinct. 
The di-y season begins In May and lasts for four months, 
dnring all which time there is not a shower. Then the 
wet season b^ins in September and lasts four months, 
dnring which it rains almost incessantly. This is fol- 
lowed by a short dry aeason of two monlhs and a abort 
wet season of two months, thus completing the year. 
This saccession of tho seasons is as regular and distinot 
as our winter and summer. The effect of the long dry 
season corresponds in acme respects to onr winter, giving 
vegetation a rest. Europeans delight in the dry seosos, 
althoQgh towards the last they long for the rain. But 
the natives dislike the dry season, which is too cool for 
their comfort ; and sinco the land-breeze Is very strong, 
and their bodies but slightly protected with clotliiiig, 
there is mnch sickness among them in these monthB. 

I never told the Africans abont ice, nordescribedanow, 
lest it wonld overtax their credulity and discredit me; 
for if they should donbt I had no way of proving it 
But after the French hospital was built the Gaboon peo- 
ple not only heard about ice but many of them actually 
saw it. One day we obtained a piece of ice at Baraka, 
sufficient to make ice-cream. When we had finished eat- 
ing I took some of it out to the men of my boat-crew and 
after telling them that it was something which we liked 
very much, I gave a tcEispoonful to Maknba, the captain. 
No sooner had it entered his mouth than he leaped into 
the air with a wild yell — wild even for Africa. He 
shonted: "I'm killed I I'm burned to death! Tm 
burned to death ! " 

The estremeat sensation of cold seems to be not dia- 
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Qngaishable £rom tbat of extreme hesit. Never having 
tastol anytliiDg culd, it is positively paiufal to tbem. 

Despite the exaggeration of the Old Coaster we are 
constaDtly reiniaded that, after all, Gaboon Is TIte White 
Man's Grave. There were a number of Anamese prison- 
ers of war whom the French had transported from Auam. 
They were employed in the construutiou of two miles of 
road along the beach. During the few months of work 
oeventy oat of one hmidred died. In this dreadful death 
rate there were probably unusual factors. The road 
crossea a marsh that is a first-cluss incubator for mosqui- 
toes. Aud besides, it is uot likely that the men were 
reasonably provided with food or medical attendance. 

Even upon the subject of the climate opinions differ. 
There are some persons — very few — who, after living in 
West Africa a number of years, become so used to its 
death record that they seem to think that every other 
place is just the same. One or another of these occa- 
sioaalty becomes an indignant champion of the climate. 
At one of our annual mission meetings I offered a reso- 
lation appealing to the Board of Missions in Kew York 
for an extra allowance for health changes, in view of the 
"hostile climate." A veteran missionary, whose many 
years in Africa made him the wonder of the coast, ob- 
jected to the word hostile, declaring that unless it were 
stricken out |he would vote against the resolution. But 
with charming inconsistency he added that he fully real- 
ized the need of the extra allowance and he would gladly 
vote for it if only, for the word hostitp, we would substi- 
tute the word pecuhar. 

Next morning after breakfast, Mr. Gaulti iu whose 
home I was staying, said to me; "Apropos of the ob- 
jection made yesterday to the word hontilf as applied to 
ttiiB salabrious climate, have you observed that every one 
who asks a bleesiog at the breakJast-table seems to be 
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thankful— aud surprised— that none of ns hs 
Bti'icken down durJiig tbe uigUt aud that we are all again 
able to get to the table 1 

"The more remarkable," be added, " when we recall 
that we were chosen bj the Board not because we were 
either good or clever, but chielly because of our cousti- 
tutioua." 

It was only a Bhort time afterwards that Mr. Ganlt 
himself one morning wa.s not able to get to the breakfast- 
table. Two days later they buried him at Batauga. He 
was one of the truest and best men I have ever known. 

There is leas fever now than there was a few years a^o, 
and the death reoord is decreasing. Jfioi that the condi- 
tions are much improved ; but common sense has pre- 
vailed, and men as soon as they become seriously ill 
hasten away on the first steamer. Besides, the proi)er 
use of quinine as a preventive is better understood as 
the result of tbe knowledge of the sources of malaria and 
Ita various stages. 

The mosquito theory — that the Anopheles mosquito is 
the carrying agent of the malaria parasite — is of course 
generally accepted, Tbe late Dr. Koch advised that a 
liberal dose of quinine every eighth or ninth day ought ta 
be an effective preventive with most persons. M^'or 
Ronald Ross, bead of the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, advised the d&struction of the mosquito, chiefly 
by drainage, and the segregation of whit* i>eop]e from 
the natives. The natives have become at least partially 
immune ; but there are numerous malaria parasites in 
their blood constituting the scarce from which it is car- 
ried by the mosquito, which after biting a native bites a 
white person ; and when the white man's blood is mala- 
rions a little exposure to the tropical ann, a slight chill, 
even a mental shock or undue strain, anything I 
lowers the vitality, is likely to precipitate the fever. 
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I myself, aft«r several years of frequent fever, at last 
giLined practical immuuity by takiug five grains of 
quiiiiue every night, which I did without oniiasion for 
three years, until I left the coast. If my vitality had 
not been already reduced to the miuimum I would not 
have required so much quinine. Many persons, instead 
of taking quinine regularly, wait until the fever actually 
comes and then take very large, nerve shattering doses 
for snticessive days, from thirty to sixty or even ninety 
grains a day. One may i-ecover from the fever, but one 
does not entirely recover from the quinine until he leaves 
the coast 

Sometimes the newcomer is fairly frightened into a fever 
1^ tliose who have lived in Africa long enough to have 
become obsessed with the thought of the climate and 
whose conversation it completely absorbs. 

Kear the end of my voyage to Africa I spent a night 
ashore at a certain mission, where a good lady who was 
in a very sociable mood, having shown me to my room, 
stood iu the doorway telling me of the various persons — 
not a few — who had died in that particular room, and giv- 
iug some graphic detail of each death. It was gradually 
borne in npon me that there must be some horrible 
fatality attached to that room. Finally she advised me 

not to lock my door. "For," said she, "Mr. P , who 

always locked his bedroom door, was found dead in bed 
one morning in this very room, althongh he went to bed 
looking as well as you do now. About noon next day 
they broke the door open, and sure enough there he was 
— lying right there I " 

I replied : " My dear lady, won't yon please knock on 
my door very early iu the morning, and if I do not an- 
Bwer, open the door and walk in ; for I folly expect to 
bo dead." 

A certain American lady, who was a missionary for 
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some years in Liberia, tells how that when she landed, 
expecting to proceed to a station some distance inland, 
where she would join sevei'al other misfiionaries, she was 
met with the news that the missiouariea of that station 
(four, I believe) had all died of fever a few days before 
she landed, one immediately after another. IJevertheless, 
the person who had the authority for her appointment 
efloorted her to that desolate station and left her there 
alone. A partition of boards Id the house was nearly all 
gone ; it was only a few feet from the lloor. She asked 
the explanation of this appearance and was told that the 
boards had been nsed to make coflins. Having received 
this interesting, tJioagh somewhat curious informatiOD, 
she was left atone to find what comfort she could in the 
reflection that there was enough of the partition left for 
one more coCSn. 
She told me about it herself — ouuiy years afterwards. 



THE WISE ONES 

AT Gaboon, in the Freoch Congo, one sees all the 
8a(x:eiiaive stages In tlie pi'ocess uf civilization. 
First, there is the savage, whose whole apparel 
is a little palm-oil and a bit of calico half the size of a 
pocket-handkerchief; theu there is the man who wears 
"two fathoms" of cloth wound about him gnuicfallyand 
falling below his knees ; next, there is the man who weais 
thiB same robe with a shirt ; then the man who discards 
the native robe and wears a shirt and trousers, but with 
the shirt always outside the trousers ; and, last of all, the 
gentleman who wears his shirt inside his trousers. 
These several classes are somewhat distinct. One doea 
not classify the man with a taste for simplicity who 
wears a rice-sack with holes for his head and arms ; nor 
the untutored dude who wears a pink Mother Hubbard 
or a lady's nndergarment. These freakish modes repre- 
sent attempts to hasten the process of civilization and to 
pass prematnrely from one of the above classes to another. 
In general, the distinction of eulotte and sansculoUe 
indicates the difference between the Mpongwo— the old 
coast tribe— and the Fang— the interior tribe, who have 
only reached the coast in recent years. The Mpongweia 
the most civilized of all the tribes south of the Calabar 
River. Many of them, besides wearing trousers, live in 
deckhwtseg, that is, houses with wooden floors. The 
first floor ever seen by the natives was the deck of an 
English ship ; hence the name deck-houge. It was also 
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from ooutact with English siilors that the native let 
to speak of a. "fathom" of cloth. 

The Mpongwe are the proudest people of West Africa. 
An African woman is never allowed to marry into an in- 
ferior tribe ; although the men may do so. And since 
the Mpongwe have no social equals among the adjacent 
tribes, it follows that uo Mpongwe womau can mairy oat- 
side of her owu tribe, anless with a north-coast mau or a 
white man. The Fang, the gix-at interior tribe, are mere 
" bush^animals " in the mind of the Mpongwe. A Fang 
man, though he were perfectly civilized, and even educated 
in France, would not be allowed the social status of the 
meanest Mpongwe. The coast women can all speak 
Fang ; for they trade with them and buy their daily food 
from them ; but they are ashamed to be heard speaking it. 
Often when I addressed them in Fang they would shake 
their heads as if they had never heard the language be- 
fore ; wherenpon I nearly always asked them a question 
on some matter of interest to themselves ; the price of a 
parrot, for instance, if I knew that the lady was auxioos 
to sell it Such a question invariably made the dnmb 
to speak. 

The Mpongwe call themselves The Wise Ones, And 
other tribes generally admit their claim and take them at 
their own self-estimate. In former days, when they had 
real kings, they bnried their kings in secret, not more 
than ten persons knowing the hidden grave, lest some 
other tribe might steal the body, for the sake of obtain- 
ing the brains, which would be a very powerful fetish and 
would make them wise like the Mpongwe. 

The king was chosen from among the people by the 
elders and was selected for his wisdom. The ceremonies 
of his enthronement were such that he required not only 
wisdom, but also courage, pliysical strength and a superb 
digestion. The man's first intimation that he had b 
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ohoeen by the elders was an onrush of the people — not to 
do him bouuiir, but to abuse and iDsult him. They 
vould hurl opprobrious epithets at him, curse him, spit 
apou him, pelt Lim with mud and beat him. For, they 
said, from this time Ue would do all these things to them, 
while they would be powerless to retaliate. This, there- 
fore, waa their last chauce. They also reminded him of 
all his failings in graphic and miuiite particulars. If 
the king survived this treatment, he was then taken to 
the formei- king's house, where he was solemnly invested 
with the tusiguia of the kingly oflice, in the shape of a 
silk hat So one but the king was permitted to wear a 
8ilk hat. 

Following the inauguration ceremony, the i>eopIe came 
BJid Ixtwed before the new king in humble submission, 
while they praised him as euthusiiistiailly aa they had be- 
fore reviled him. Then he was fed and ffited for a week, 
during which time he was not allowed to leave his house, 
"but was i-eqnired to receive guests from all parts of his 
dominion and eat with them all. These ceremonies 
«uded, he turned to the comparatively easy and common- 
place duties of his kingly oflSce, This custom, like many 
others, has passed away under the influence of civilization. 

In former days the Mpongwe were divided into three 
distiucb classes. There were, first, the slaves, the largest 
class of all. Then there was a middle class, of those who 
sitrbough free were of slave origin, or had some slave 
'blood in their veins — even a drop. And then there was 
a very small aristocracy of pure Mpongwe. 

Of these three classes the middle class probably had the 
liardest time. They had freedom enough for initiative 
aud trade enterprise and they often became rich. But so 
Bore as they did, they were at once an object of envy and 
clase hatred on the part of the aristocracy, with the i-e- 
Bolt that they were in constaJit danger of being accused 
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of witchcraft aud pnt to death, their goods being 
coniiBcated fur the benefit of thu governiag claaa — the 
ari8tocracy. 

Sitice slavery has been formally abolished by the 
French governmeut the liae t>etweeu slaves and Uiis 
luiddle class has almost disappeared — bnt not quite, for 
slavery has uot l>eeii entirely abolished. Bnt the "aris- 
tocracy " is as distinct as ever. 

Domestic slavery is rarely attended with the aaoal 
horrors of alien enslavements Mpougwe slaves were 
scrfa rather than slavea Until the advent of the white 
slaver they were rarely sold or exchanged. Mpoogwe 
slaves were sometimes taken for debt and sometimes 
stolen from other tribes. 

Several Mpongwe men have told me that their slaves 
were children of the interior whom they had rescaed 
when their parents had thrown them away, either into 
the bush to perish by the beasts, or into the river. They 
must have been driven to this by some cracl superstition ; 
for the African loves his children, and the mother of his 
children is his favourite wife. Perhaps the children were 
twins. In many tr'ibea there is such a, fear of twins that 
they are often put to death and their mother with them. 
In some of these tribes they are believed to be the result 
of adultery with a spirit. 

Many former slaves have chosen to maintain the old 
relationship— somewhat modified — rather than accept full 
freedom, and be left withont friends, family or posses- 
sions ; a peculiar misfortune for those who have nevet 
had an opportunity to acquire a habit of independence. 

At one time a man named Ndinga was working for me. 
He was a faithful workman, except for one inexplicable 
fault. Occasionally he would stay away half a day or 
the entire day without asking to be excused, or notifying 
ma Several times he did this when I was about to n 
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> ap the river, and was depending upon him to 
make one of the crew. At length I dismissed him and 
be departed withoat explauation or complaint. But one 
of the other men eauie to me and told me Ndinga's plight. 
He was really the slave of aii Mpoiigwe chief, right under 
the eyes of the governmeut. The master allowed him to 
work for himself, but I imi:^ine he took part of his wages. 
He also exercised the right to call upou him at any time 
for personal yerviees, aud each time that he had stayed 
away from his work he had been called by the master, 
who ignored my claim upon Ndioga aud the consequent 
ineouvciiieuce to me, though he claimed to be my per- 
sonal friend. ITdiuga was sufficiently civilized to feel 
the degradation of his position, aud the poor fellow sub- 
mitted to rebuke aud dual dismis-siil lathcr than tell me 
he was a slave. I learned also that he had lost several 
other positions in the same way and had usually been dis- 
missed with cursing and abuse. I sent for him im- 
mediately, and without esplanation told him that I had 
changed my mind and that he could retui-n to work. 
Meantime, I called the master, and reminding him that 
slavery was strictly forbidden, I told him that if he 
Bhoold again call N^diiiga away from work I would notify 
Uie government There was no further trouble. 

This man, Ndioga, was in pitiable neetl of a friend. It 
is extremely easy for a slave to get a bad reputation, and 
Ndinga was said to be a " leopard- man," that is, a man 
who changes himself into a leopard — either in order to 
kill an enemy or devour a sheep. I have heard lidinga 
accused of this frequently ; and there were many who 
regarded him with great fear. Every hysterical woman 
who thought that she saw a leopard was ready to swear 
that it was Kdlnga. If the leopards had been active in 
the community at that time all their doings would hare 
been charged against him. 
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The Mpongwe womeo are regarded as the best-lookj 
and most graceful womeu on the eutire coast Wlierever 
there are commumticB of white meu, eveu hundreds of 
mllea north aud south of Gaboon, there are Mpougwe 
women ; for it is with them more than the women of any 
other tribe that white meu form temporary allianees. 

The Gaboon belle has a brown complexion and fault- 
lees skin, fine features and dreamy dark eyes with long 
lashes. She moves so easily that she carries her folded 
parasol, or bottle of gin, or other indispensable, on her 
head. She dresses her hair neatly and with great pains ; 
usually parting it in the middle and arrangiug it in uumer- 
ous small braids which she fastens behind. Her dressisa 
large square robe of bright colours, often of fine material, 
wound around her, immediately below her arms, reach- 
ing to her feet and kept in place by a roll around the top 
of it — a peculiar twist of Icf/er de main which only a block 
hand can perform. Somewhere in this roll her pipe is 
usually hidden away. This dress leaves her graceful 
shoulders and arms uncovered. She wears slippers with 
white stockings, and upon her head a very large silk 
handkerchief of bright colour, beautifully arranged in a 
turban. Add to this a lace or silk searf thrown over one 
shoulder, not forgetting her silk parasol caiTied unopened 
on her head ; then add a lot of jewelry and plenty of 
perfume, and her attire is complete. Moreover, she has 
a soft voice, and does not yell except when she quarrels, 
and she seldom quarrels when she is dressed in her beat 
Most of the Christian women wear an unbelted wrapper, 
or Mother Ilubbard. 

The Mpongwe people are peculiarly gentle, and 
courteous in their manners ; and in this respi-ct the men 
even surpass the women. Travelling in a boat with an 
Mpongwe crew, one is always surprised at their courtesy 
and thoughtful consideration. Courtesy, indeed, which 
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i oue calls " beDevoleuce in littie things," ia a racial 
cluinict«rifitic. I vas once obliged to make a very hard 
joorney from Batanga to Beuito, a liondred miles down 
the coast. For this porpoue I purchased a bicycle in a 
Qermun trading-house at Dnalla, the capital of Kamerun. 
The bicycle weighed fifty pounds, and cost me a dollar a 
pound. I did iiot realize what I was ondertaklng. The 
aea-brecze was against me ; portions of the beach were of 
soft saud aud parts of it were bo rough and rocky that I 
had to climb steep banks and stretches of rock, carrying 
the fifly-pouad wheel oo my shoolders. I had been long 
in TUrica and my strength was greatly reduced. Several 
times, almost overcome with exhaustion, I threw myself 
down upon the beach aud lay there for half an hour before 
I could go on. There were varions misadventures along 
the way and a seusational oscaiie from gnicksand. It 
was an opportunity, however, to test the kindness of the 
native. 

I took no food, but depended upon the hospitality of 
those to whom I was a stranger ; although if hospitality 
had failed, I could have paid for food ; but not once did 
it fkil along the way. Wherever there was a stream to 
be waded, if a native was anywhere in sight, eitlier on 
the beach, or fishing out on the sea, in his Kinoe, I called 
or beckoned to him, and he came and carried me over — 
for a white man must not get wet when he is exi)oaed to 
tho wind ; then be went back aud got my wheel. In one 
place the water was to the man's shoulders, and there 
was a current, but he held me in a horizontal position 
above his head, and exerting his whole strength, with 
firm, Blow step he proceeded, and Bet me down dry on the 
other aide. Then he cheerfully tnrned abont and went 
ailer my wheel. In another place heavy crags projected 
into the sea and at high tide there was no beach for a 
<juarter of a mile, so that I was compelled to carry the 
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wbeeL At this place, I met a native cairyiug a load who 
was evidently leturDing from a journey to the interior ; 
and upon my request for help, he at once hid hia load by 
tlie way and taking my wheel carried it over the rocks, 
nearly all thia distance, to the better beach beyond. In 
every case I told the man beforehand that I did not ex- 
pect to pay him for hia service except ia friendship, and 
friendship sufficed. Nor did I pay anything for my food ; 
and not once on the entire journey had I the least diffi- 
cully in procuring it Borne of these people were of other 
tribes ; but in courtesy the Mpongwe surpass them all. 

They generally live at peace within the family and the 
village. The vien, at least, rarely fight. Whenever I 
heard that an Mpongwe fight was in progress, I rushed 
to the scene ; but I must confess to mixed motives. For 
a fight among Mpongwe men is decidedly picturesque 
and entertaining, since they fight by butting each other 
in the stomach with tteir heads. The women are mnch 
more quarrelsome, and these very belles, whose beauty 
I have praised, have frequent quarrels and occasional 
fights, the latter nsually involving a number of women ; 
for though the quairel commences with two women, when 
it gets to a real fight the family and relations of each 
woman take part in it. From this moment it proceed;) 
somewhat formally. They line up ou two sides, and with 
a lively accompaniment of approiiriate language, they 
rush upon each other, not usually striking, nor scratch- 
ing, but each woman seeking to tear off her opi)oneut'8 
robe. I witnessed such a fight in which eighteen women 
engaged. A woman, when her robe is taken ofi', admits 
defeat. For this reason, instead of preparing for a fight 
by donning her oldest clothes, she prepares by patting 
on her newest and strongest, which she doubles and ties 
about her waist, letting it fall to her kueea, but she w&eaa 
no upper garment 
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lien is a strange war-coatom i d all the tribes of West 
A&ica unlike aoythiiig; I have ev<;r hoard of elsewhere. 
Sometimes when une of their nuinbcr is killed, or a woman 
stolen by an enemy, instead of avenging liia dt^'uth directly 
they will kill some one of a third town which has nothing 
whatever to do with the palaver. This Uiird town Is then 
expected to join with tfaem in pauishiug the first town, 
which, being the original otl'ender, was the cause of all 
the trouble. In The Jtmgle Folk of Africa I have de- 
scritjed this custom thus; 

"Among the Mpongwe, in the old days before the 
foreign power was established, and among the closely 
related tril>es south of them, this custom prevailed in an 
extreme form. A woman being st-oleu, the pwple of the 
offended town would hurry to another town near by, he- 
fore the news had reached them, and would kill some- 
body. This town would then hurry to the next and kill 
somebody there, each town doiug likewise nutil perhaps 
five or Bis pei-sous of as many different towns would be 
killed in one night. The last town would then, with the 
help of the others, demand justice from the finit. It may 
be that the object of this frightful custom was to restrain 
men from committing the initial crime, that might be at- 
tended with such wide-spread death, bringing upon them- 
selves the curses of many people. For above all things 
the Airicau cauuot bear \a be disliked and cannot endure 
execration." 

The MpODgwe now have no war-cuatoms. And I am 
not sure tliat peace has proved an unmixed blessing. 
They have lost something of conntge and virility. 

Despite the veueer of civilization, I fear that this 
amiable and- graceful people — excj'pting only the few 
Christians — ^are as superstitious as ever. Nature is still 
inhabited by myriad spirits to -whose activity natural 
phenomena are due. They still speak of the great spirit 
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who canscs the flow aud ebb of the tide by droppingT 
enormous stone into the sea and again removing it. Trial 
by ordeal ia common even among the most Intetligent. 
And not a death occurs among them that is not attribnted 
to witchcrall. 

A man dying in the hospital at Gaboon turns his 
Bolemn, boantiful eyes towards one who sits beside him, 
and tells in confidence what has brought abont his death. 
It is strange how approaching death, as if to testify to 
man's divine origin in the houi' of his most appalling de- 
feat, dignifies the featnres and countenance of the lowest 
with a mysteriona diguity that transcends all differences 
of colour, transforms even natural ugliness, aud brings 
all men to one level. The gre^itest ia no more than 
human ; the lowest is no less. This dying man tells how 
that some weeks past, having gone on a journey to a 
certain town forty miles north, and during the night 
having wondered what his friends at home might be do- 
ing, he thought he would visit Gat)oon, leaving his body 
while hia spirit alone travelled through the air. But on 
the way he met a company of spirits making a Bimiiar 
journey, one of whom was an ouemy ; who, recognising 
him, gave him a fatal thrust in the side. He quickly re- 
turned t« his body ; but in the morning he felt the wcii- 
Dcss resulting from the fatal stroke, and from that day 
had grown weaker and weaker uutil death waa upon him. 

I was present at the trial of a slave, in a leading 
Mpongwe town, who was accused of causing the death of 
one of the relations of the chief, a man who had been ill 
for a long time with taberculosts. I had been calling OD 
the sick man regularly. One day, going again to the town, 
I saw a crowd of people gathered in the street who were 
very much escited. The man had just died, aud as usual 
the panic-stricken people wore determined to blame 
somebody. The chief who was tiying the case was a well- 
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~ educated man vho had been closely associated with white 
people all his life and was promineDt in trade. Arbi- 
trary anspiciou had about settled upon this slave^for 
alATes are always the first to be suspected — when a boy 
came forward and said that on the preceding night he 
had discovered the slarc standing behind the aick mao's 
house and that he had watched him while he opened a 
bundle of leaves which he had in his hand and la which 
was a piece of human flesh like a fish in size and form. 
No more evidence waa necessary. No one asked the boy 
how he knew that it was not a fish which he had seen ; 
nor how he knew that it was human. 

They would have killed the man instantly but for their 
fear of the French goverumenC ; for the town waa close 
beside the capital. When I tried to reiuwu with them, 
they answered me with the all-sufficient exclamation : 
"Ask the boy I Ask him yourself I " Those who took 
the leadiug part in this trial were dressed like Europeans. 

Sickness and death, they believe, may be caused by 
fetish medicine, which need not be administered to ttie 
victim, but is usnally laid beside the path where he is 
about to pass. Others may pass and it will do them na 
harm. The parings of finger-nails, the hair of the vic- 
tim and snch things are powerful ingredients in thesa 
"medicines." An Mjrongwe, after having his haircut, 
gathers up every hair most carefully and burns it lest an 
enemy should secure it and uae it to his injury. When 
Bickuess continues for a length of time they usually con- 
clude that some offended relation has caused ao evil spirit 
to abide in the town. 

An BIpougwe man, Ayenwe, had a severe attack of in- 
flammatory rheumatism. I was going to see him r^ 
nlarly and doing what little I conld for him. But his 
mother's people, who lived iu a town four mileeaway, 
concluded that it was a spell of witchcraft, inflicted by 
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his father's people. Bo they came one stormy uigbtat 
midnight and stealing him out of bis house, pat him in a 
cauoe and carried him on the rough sea to their town. 
The patient can always be prevailt-d upon by his rela- 
tions, if there are enough of Ihem to wear out his reaisb- 
ance. However stroagly he may object at first he will 
finally throw up his bands and say : " Kill me if you will 
then. The responsibility is years ; I have nothing more 
to do with it." A man's very soul is not his own in 
Afrioa. 

An Mpongwe woman, Paia, was suffering greatly from 
salivation, through the iojudicioos use of calomel. She 
■was a Christian woman and a member in the Mpongwe 
Charcfa, although lier relations were all bealben. She 
was in i^ony and a fellow missionary and myself bad al- 
ready reached the point where we could do nothing more 
for her. The numerous heathen relations were all pres- 
ent. They sat on the floor smoking and expectorating in 
gloomy silence, with the windows closed, and filled the 
house 90 that I could hardly pass in and out, I tried my 
beat to get them to take Paia to the French hospital, hat 
they were horrified at the bare suggestion. The tales in 
free circulation couoarniug the hospital — poisons admin- 
istered by the doctor, mutilation, and deaili by slow tor- 
ture—would fill a volume. Several days passed : Paia 
was worse. Tbey concluded that the bouse was be- 
witched — and perhaps the whole town — and resolved to 
carry her away to another town, across the river, la 
such cases it is advisable to put a body of water between 
the victim and the bewitched town. Paia told me that 
she was more than willing to go to the hospital if they 
would let her ; but she said they would never consent 
Next morning about daylight I suddenly appeared before 
her door with four strong men and a hammock swung on 
a pole. Before her relations know what had happened 
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of the men bad carried hei' out to tlie hammock, and 
we started to the hospital. The Freuch doctor, one of 
the very beat on the coiiat, at my roquvst gave her special 
attention, and in a few dnys she was well. 

The lowest reach of Mpougwe degradation is repre- 
sented by the woman's secret society, to which a majority 
of the Mpongwe women beloug — practically all, escept 
the Christians, who rt-gaid it with abhorrence. I know 
of nothing in any interior tribe more degrading and im- 
moral. In former times of crnetly and oppression the so- 
ciety probably served for the protection of women against 
their husbands ; but in these times it is the hnsbands 
who need protection, and the society, having outlived 
its usefnluess, has degenerated. The women of the so- 
ciety freqaently meet together at night, nsnally in an 
arbour of pidms, and sing anspeakably lewd songs — 
phallic songs — which are heard all over the vill^e. 
There is always a crowd of yonng men gathered around 
the arbour ; and the badinage which passes between 
them and the women is shocking. And yet these same 
persons, on all other occasions in (hetr daily intercourse, 
observe a degi-ee of decornm which would astonish those 
who think that there is scarcely any snch thing as de- 
conun in Africa. 
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A DYING TRIBE 

THIS amiable and attractive people, the MpongvB 
tribe, is aow bat a dyiug rcnmaDt, harrying to 
extinctioD. It ia Dot loug siuce they were nam- 
bered by teus of thousands ; now there are probably not 
more tliaa five hundred pure Mpoiigwe. There are 
women among them for whom marriage is impossible. 
For, as I have already ijaid, their social saperiority nmkea 
it impossible ior them to marry into other tribes ; bat, 
within their own tribe, many Mpougwe women are re- 
lated, nearly or remotely, to every surviving family, and 
the very strict laws of consangainity forbid the marriage 
of related persons. It is expected, therefore, that these 
women will make their alliances with white men ; that 
is, that they will not marry at all. 

The first esterminating factor was slavery. Sir Harry 
Johnston, in The CioUizatioH of Africa, has this to eay in 
I'egard to the fatal adaptability of the N^i-o to a con- 
dition of slavery i s. 

"The Negro in general ia a bora slave. He is pos- 
Besaed of physical streugth, docility, cheerfulness of dis- 
position, a short memory for sorrows and cruelties, and 
an easily aronsed gratitude for kindness and just dealing. 
He does not suffer from homesickness to the overbearing 
extent that afflicts other peoples torn from their homes, 
and, provided he is well fed, he is easily made happy. 
Above all, he can toil hard under the hot sun and in the 
auhealtby climates of the tonid zone. H6hasUttle<v 
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DO race-fellowshipa — that is to say, he has no sympathy 
for other Negroes ; lie recoguizes aud I'ollowa hia master 
iudci>eadeiit of any race aOiDities, and a» he is usually a 
Ktroug man and a good fighter, ho has come into reqaeat 
not only as a labonrer bat as a soldier." 

Sir Harry, speaking as an eye-witness of the capturing 
uid the exportation of slaves, gift's a luiid descriptioo of 
their sufferings, which, he says, " were so appalling that 
they almost transcend belief." He makes a eonservativo 
estimate that in the modern period of the slave-trafQc 
twejjty million Africans mast have been sold into slavery. 
The iUpongwe was one of the tribes that soQered most. 
A largo portion of their country was depopulated. The 
Blave-trafHo was frightfully demoralizing to the Africans 
themselves. It excited fiendish passions, stiQed every iu- 
Btinct of humanity and inspired craft and cruelty far snr- 
pflssing anything hitherto known. It was said that three 
men of the same family dai-ed not leave their town to- 
gether lest two of them should combine to sell the thud. 

More than half a century has passed since the last slave 
ship sailed out of Gaboon hart>our and disappeared over 
the western horizon with ita cai'go of grief and rage, many 
of them wailing veng«ince in a mournful chaut, impro- 
vising the words as they sang. For the African sings his 
bitterest grief aa well as his joy. He sings where the 
white man would weep, or curse ; but to the accustomed 
ear no cry could equal the i>ity of bis song. 

It was in this region that Du Chaillu hnnted the 
gorilla and gathered much of the material for his f^moaa 
books. An interior chief, in appreciation of Du Ghailln's 
visit to bis town, once presented him with a fat slave; 
and when Du Chaillu kindly deolini^Hl the offer, protest- 
ing that he would not know what to do with him, the chief 
exclaimed in astonishment : " Yoa mast kill him and eat 
him, of course," 
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Da Chaillu spat violently ujkid the gronnd — tlie African 
way of expressiug diagast and abborreiice, 

"Tlieii," eaid the bewildered chief, " what do you do 
with all our people who are scut down the river aud far 
away to your couotry T We have believed that you fat 
teu them and eat them." 

It is snpposed that our present mission statiou was 
formerly the site of a slave pen, where slaves were kept 
until they were shipped— a barracoon ; hence the name 
Bataka. 

The slave-traffic was enccecded by the rum-traffic ; and 
it would not be easy to say which of the two has proved 
the greater evil for Africa, There is more draukenoess 
in Gaboon, among the Mpongwe, than in moat places on 
the coast Except among the few Clii'istians, au abun- 
dance of ram is used at every marriage and every fuueral 
and both men and women drink to drunkenness. The 
women drink as much as the men, and there areagreater 
number of hopeless dipsomaniacs among tbem. 

Uue day, as I was walking along the beach, I met a 
bright- looking Mpongwe woman who surprised me by ad- 
dressing me in English. I was eager to know who Bbe 
waa. She said her name was Elida Harrington, and that 
when she was very yonng the wife of one of our mission- 
aries, for whom she had beeu working, took her to 
America when she went on furlough and that during the 
period of the furlough she had attended school in 
America. Those early days were evidently a sweet 
memory, and Elida'a face was aglow with pleasure as she 
told me. Finally I asked her why I hud never seen her 
at the mission. The glow faded from her face, and after 
a moment of gloomy silence she replied : " You'll know 
soon enough," 

T afterwards learned that Elida, when she was young, 
was married to a man who was given to nagging. He was 
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ooatiuoally making petty and groundless charges of in- 
fidelity against Lia wite. There is no surer way lu inspire 
the dislike of the African. TLey are wonderfully gener- 
ous in forgiving impulsive cruelty, but continnal nagging 
■will alienate them. At last, just to spite her husband, 
£lida told him that all his charges were true ; that she 
had done all those things, and much worse — such things 
as he had nevtr thought of charging against her. Her 
liust>and, when he recovered fi'om a paroxysm of rage and 
astonishment, told her to pa<^k her things and leave his 
liouse ; to which she quietly replied that she would be 
^Ud to do BO, since she liad already decided upon that 
■very course. 

Soon after my first meeting with Elida I called at her 
liouse. It was then that I learned why she kept away 
ixom the mission. She was so intoxicated that she could 
mot get to the door. And this was habitual. 

One day Elida went to see her sister Jane, who was sick 
in bed. Jane wanted some bread and gave her the price 
«f a loaf and asked her to go out and buy it for her. 
Toor Jane never got the bread. Aiid poor Elida 1 She 
-went only as far as the first rom-ahop. 

I think of another, a young man who bore an bonouf ed 
name, Auguslua Boardman, and who from his childhood 
"was closely connected with the mission. He spoke Eng- 
lish not like an African bntasif it were his native tongue. 
I never knew a native who understood the finer feelings 
of white people as Augustus did. I never knew a native 
■who had in himself so much of what we call aenlimenl. 
On one occasion he went with me to Angom where Sir. 
Starling was buried. Mi-. Marling, who had been dead 
for five years, was the missionary whom Augustus had 
known best and loved most^ In the evening, just before 
leaving for the coast, I happened to pass Mr. Marling's 
grave, and there I saw a beautiful wreath of flowers care- 
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fully woven, vhich Augustus had laid upon the g 
The Africau is strangely ijidifferent to flowwa, aiid 1 have 
never known another who u'oiild hiivo done what 
Augnstus did. 

On another occasion I received a letter irom him when 
he was np the Ogowe River, He wrole that while visit- 
ing at our old mission on the Ogow6 he had come across 
an English song-book, Id which he hiid found a song, the 
wordti of which were the moat beautiful he had ever read 
in his life ; so beautiful that he had committed them to 
memory ; and he was wondering whethei- it was well 
known and commonly Huug among English -speaking 
people. He copied the woids of the eutiie song and en- 
closed them ill the letter. The song was The Lost Chord. 
The anguish of the lost chord in his own life was the 
secret of the deep impression that the song made upon 
him. 

In America a child can be kept out of the way of the 
woi-st temptations until he has reached years of discre- 
tion, but such separation is impossible in Africa. This 
boy, when he was a little child, was biQght to drink rum ; 
his mother died a hopeless victim of it ; and by the time 
he was a yonng man the appetite for it was insatiable and 
complete master of him. The finer feelings which char- 
acterized liini seemed to make him all the more the 
victim of this inordinate desire. He fought it as be 
might have fonght a python of his native Jnngtes, but 
in vain. On one occasion, in the presence of Mr. 
Klarling, he pledged him.self with the solemnity of an 
oath never to taste it again. A few days afterwards 
he was walking down the street of an interior town 
when moat unexpectedly he met a boy with a bottle 
of rum. He sprang at the boy, snatched tlio bottle 
from him and di-ank the contents. Other efforts ended 
similarly. He afterwards made such promises to me, 
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creeping and lairly prostrated with shame and ha- 
mJIiatioQ ; yet ho soon fell agaiu. He became at length 
qojto hopeless, and it wjs necessar; to diamisa him 
from all service in the misaioQ. He got several good 
positions, but lost them immediately. When I last saw 
liim lie was a moral wreck and almost an outcast even in 
AJ'rica, where there are no oiitcasts. Augustus lias since 
died ; cue more victim of poisoned rum. 

He is fuU of compassion and plenteous in mercy. And, 
knowing Augustus as I knew hiin, I daie to hope that he 
has again at last heard tlie long-lost chord, and the sound 
of the great Amen. 

The native is constitutioually incapable of being a 
modej-ate drinker. And, besides, drunkenness is not 
disgraceful ; they have not the spii'it that revolts from 
it. I have personally seen little children intoxicated. I 
have seen tbcm intoxicated in the schoolroom. I have 
known of paients getting their own children to drink to 
intoxication for their amusement. It is doubtful whether 
there is another tribe in all West Africa so besotted with 
alcoboiisin as the Mpoiigwe. Physicians agree that it ia 
one of the chief causes of their increasing sterility. 

Another factor in the extermination of the Mpongwo is 
the demoralization of domeatie life incident to methods 
of trade. The Jlpongwe man is a trader by instinct. In 
HhrewduofiS and diplomacy I donbt whether he has a 
superior among all the tribes of West Africa. This 
ahrewdnoss he expresses in many homely proverbs; as, 
for example, when he says : "If yon must sleep three in 
a Iwd, sleep in the middle." WTiite traders all along the 
coaat employ the Mpongwo as middlemen between them 
and the interior people, who possess the export prod- 
ucts. The -white man gives the middlemim a certain 
qaimtity of goods on trust. With these he goes to the 
interior and establishes a small trading-post in one or 
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several towns. It ^ a life of privation and danger, ft 
lonely, miserable existence, bat he endui-es it with pa- 
tience for the joyful hope that at the end of a yeai' or two 
he may retora to his beloved town and family in Oaboou, 
80 rich that he can afford to "rip" for six months; to 
dress so that the women will adore him and the men 
hate him. His goods being soon exhausted by his 
Dumeroos relations aa well as himself, he starts off for 
anoUier year or two. He has a wife, or wives, at 
Gaboon, and he takes to himself a wife or two at each 
of his interior trading- ceutros. 

Iq the duugers of these middlemen and the necessities 
of tmde Miss Mary H. Kingsley liuds a plausible argu- 
ment for polygamy, amounting, in Miss Kiugsley's opin- 
iOD, to a full justification. Indeed, for various reasons, 
the majority of traders defend and advocate native 
polygamy. The joui-neys of these native traders to the 
interior ai-e dangerous, and I agree with Miss Kingalej 
that they deserve credit for their courage. "Certainly 
they ran less risk of death from fever than a white man 
would ; but, on the other hand, their colour gives them, 
no pratection j and theii' chance of getting murdered ia 
distinctly greater ; the white governmental powers can- 
not revenge their de;ith in the way they would the death 
of a white man, for these mmders usually take place 
away in some forest region, In a district no white man 
has ever peneti-ated." 

There are two reasons why so many of them neverthe- 
less survive. The first is that trade follows definite 
routes and the trader is expected about once in six 
months by all the towus along the way, in which the 
people are eager for trade-goods, the mea "faii-Iy wild 
for tobacco" and the women impatient for beads and 
other ornaments. Under these ciixiumstancca, for the 
people of any one town to kill the trader would meajt 
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tooable betveen tbat town and the other towns along the 
roat«. 

But Xiiia consideration alouc is not sufficient ; and Miss 
Kiagsley gives us the means tbat he employs fur hia 
fortber safety, as follows; "But the trader is not yet 
safa There is still a hole iu his armour, and this is only 
to be stopped np in one way, namely, by wives ; for yoa 
sue, although the village cannot safely kill him aud take 
all his goods, they can still let him die safely of a disease, 
and take part of them, passing on snGdcient stuS to the 
other villages to keep them quiet. Now the most prev- 
alent disease in the African bush comes out of tlie cook- 
iog-pot, aud so to make what goe^ into the cooking-pot 
— which is the important point, for eai'then pota do not 
in themselves breed poison — safe and wholesome, you 
have got to have some one who is devoted to your health 
to attend to the cooking affairs ; and who can do this like 
s wife t— one iu each village of the whole of your route. 
I know myself one gentleman whose wives stret«h over 
300 miles of conntry, with a good wife base in a coast 
town as well. This system of judiciously conducted alii- 
aaoes give« the black trader a security nothing else can, 
because naturally he marries into influential familiea at 
each village, and all the wife's relations on the raother'a 
Bide regard him as one of themselves aud look after him 
and hia interests. That security can lie iu woman, es- 
pecially 80 many women, the so-called civilized man may 
ironically doubt, but the security is there, and there only, 
aud OQ a sound basis ; for remember that the position of a 
travelling ti^ader's wife in a village is a position that gives 
the lady prestige, the discrett husband showing little 
favours to her family and friends, if she asks for them 
while he is with lier ; and then she has not got the bother 
of having a man always about the house, and liable to get 
all sorts of silly notions into his bead, if she speaks to an- 
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other geutleman, and then go and impart these notions to 
her with a cutlass, or a kaaseugu, as the more domestic 
husband, I am assured by blii.ck ladies, is piooe to." ' 

This picture iB not nutrue to the facta. And yet some 
of OS who have old-fajjhioued ideas of morality are not 
convinced that polygamy is thereby justified with its 
beastly Immorality on the part of those men and of all 
those women who prefer not to have husbands hanging 
about the bouse with silly notions — that is to say, moral 
notions — about the behaviour of women. And however 
heartrending may be the condition of those interior men 
and women, without tobacco and without beads, we can- 
not agree that their necessity justifies any such degrading 
practice for its relief. As foi' the slight excess of rubber 
and ivory that civilized folks obtain by this means, it may 
soothe the civilized breast to know th:it all, or nearly all, 
this trade prodace would reach the coast in other and 
more legitimate ways without thtse middlemen, whose 
presence is a curse to the interior i)eople, whose absenoo 
is a curse to their own tribe, and who are above all a 
curse to themselves. 

This demoralization of domestic life is even worse for 
the Mpongwe women than for their at>8ent husbands. 
There is a large settlement of white men in Gaboon, most 
of them government officials. And because of the climate 
the white population is always rapidly changing. IS'early 
all the Mpongwe women become the ujistresaes of thoaB 
men. And the worst of it is that instead of being deemed 
disgraceful this only gives them social prestige among 
their own people. A woman said to me one day : 

" Iga is so proud she won't speak to me any more," 

"Whyl" I asked. 

"Oh, she is living with a white man now," was the 
reply. 

• IVnwto in IVeH Africa, p. 352, 
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The marriage tie in Gaboon has long ceased to be a 
"tie." It was much moi-e binding before the advent of 
the vhite man, and it is more binding to-day among the 
ancivilized Fang. 

The di-eadful diseases that have been imported into 
ACrica are certainly a factor in the extermination of the 
Mpongwe. But the subject ia too nnpleasant to discusa 
at length in this place. 

Again, the disregard of native institutions and the 
destruction of tribal authority by the foreign govern- 
ment tends to break down all authority and remove all 
moral restraints. This is more or leas true in all West 
Africa. The native form of government among the 
Mpongwe is somewhat patriarchal ; authority belongs to 
the head of the family, the bead of the clan and the head 
of the tribe. The native reverence for the authority of 
these men is the saving virtue that sustains the tribe. 
But the chief's authority and this reverence are destroyed 
tf^ther when the iwople see him tied up occasionally 
and flogged ; or ruthlessly flung into prison ; or his 
authority superseded by that of a native policeman. 
The kingly office goee begging for an occupant when men 
find that the grandeur of royalty consists in being held 
more or less responsible for all the misdoings of all the 
tribe, while, perhaps, some black mistress of a govern- 
ment official has more real power than the native king. 

The authority of custom, in former times, even ex- 
ceeded the authority of kings. But the foreigner ignorea 
native customs, or ridicules them, or even condemns and 
forbids them — often without understanding them. The 
tribal customs of Africa, from the most trivial to the most 
revolting, are not ai'biti-ary, but have a moral meaning 
and signiScance; though theysometimesoutlive their use- 
fulness. They either embody such rude justice as the 
African has attained ; or else they represent the opera- 
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tion of the law of sclfprdfiervation. Oue can give"! 
ratioual exiilanation even of tLu most cruel aud revolt- 
ing custom tliat I tiave ever known iu Africa, namely, 
the cuutom of burying a man's wives alive with him 
when he dies. Africa abounds with deiiiily poisons, aud 
African wives frequently contract an unpleasant habit of 
using them in the cooking-pot. How common the prac- 
tice ia may be judged by the African proverb: "We 
dou't eat out of the same dish," used for instance as fol- 
lows; "So-and-so is augry but what do I care! We 
don't eat out of the same dish." The wife prepai-es her 
husbaud's food and has the daily opportunity of using 
this deadly weapon. But this bui-ial custom^the fact 
that when ho dies she will be buriod with him — gives her 
a personal interest in keeping him alive. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that I think that tbis custom ought to be 
suppressed and its observance severely punished. But 
meantime sometliiug ought to be done to improve the 
morals of the Afriojin wife. 

The dowry paid for a wife among the Mpongwe is forty 
dollars. Among the uncivilizwl Fang it ia several times 
this amount, although the Fang are very poor io com- 
parison. The Mpongwe dowry was reduced by the 
French government as a step in the direction of its abol- 
ishment ; for it is nothing more than a purchase price. 
But the result of tbis forced reduction of the dowry has 
been demoralization rather than civilization. The cua- 
tom among all tribes is that if a wife desert her husband 
her family must pay back the dowry or spnd back the 
wife. It is not easy to send back a large dowry, and the 
people, being unable or unwilling to do It, will send the 
woman back unless she lias a very strong case against her 
husband. But forty dollars can easily be rjiised, espe- 
cially if tbero should be several white men to help. So 
there is nothing to prevent the Mpongwe woman from 
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leaving her husband wheu she pleases ; and it pleases her 
to cliaage him fiuqiieutly. Uutil the Africau attaiiis the 
moral seiitiinyut thaL makes Ihe marriii^iie bond sucred 
it is better that there slioiild be the bond of outright pur- 
chase and owuership rather tbuu no marriage at all. 

It is so with the whole body of costom. It expi'esaes 
the inward life of the people. It contains snch rodi- 
meutary morality aa they know, or embodies a principle 
that is necessary for the pi-eservation of society. It is on 
the level of the African's moral ciUturo. It corresponds 
with his beliefs and has the consent of his mind. The 
foreigner may by sheer force change his oulward condi- 
tion, bnt aniess there be also a eon-esiwudiug inward 
change he does not respond to the new obligittions ; his 
moral responsibility is not eqaal to the new demands, 
and the result is moral degeneration followed inevitably 
by physical degenei'ation. 

This very matter of the dowry illustrates the different 
method of the missionary and, I believe, the true prin- 
ciple of progress. Our early missionaries made no charch 
laws against the dowry, bat they faithfully preached the 
equality of woman and the higher idea of maiTiage ; and 
as the Christians became imbued with this sentiment 
they themselves abolished the dowry within their own 
society. But they did it at the instance of a moral senti- 
ment which made marriage more secnre than ever. The 
inward preceded the outward change. TLe missionary 
does as much harm as anybody else wheu he adopts the 
«asy method of rotbless and indiscriminate assaults upon 
native customs and beliefs. It was not the Master's 
method. Even slavery Jesus did not attack with vio- 
lence ; tliat were as vain — if I may use the illustration of 
I>r. Uichard Storrs — as vain as to attack au Arctic ice- 
field with pick and drill ; but He turned upon it the 
summer sunshine and it slowly melted away. He In- 
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spired men with a sentiment of liumau brotherhood anS 
dostroyod slavely by expelliug the spirit that made it 
possibl& The African bsa a rootfd antipathy to the pick 
and drill, but he lores the sunshine ; bu ia respouHiTo to 
tmth and capable of high and trjnHforming afTcctious. 

It ia said on the coast that England rules her African 
colonies for coniTneree, France for revenue and Spain for 
plunder. The ISnglish policy gives the utmost encour- 
agement to native enterprise anil tluift, and on the whole 
the English volouies are the most prosperous aud prom- 
ising. The French policy of revenue imposes such a 
burden of taxation that life no longei* couaists in eating 
and drinking and talking palavers, but in paying taics. 
And the enormous import aud export dnty stifles enter- 
prise and in the end defeats its own purpose. But it 
must be said that the French officials, of all classes, in 
their personal interconree with the natives, are free and 
friendly, and in consequeace are much better liked than 
the EugUsh officials, who, though nsnally just, are often 
arrogaut, and, while they care for the welfare of the na- 
tive, care nothing for his feelings. One recalls that in 
the early days of America the French got on with the 
Indians much better than the English. 

The German policy cannot be described in one word. 
Their policy is commercial ; but they love government 
for its own sate and they govern far too much. There Is 
an element of militarism in their rule that is entirely too 
rigorous for the African, and must ultimately destroy 
him unless it becomes modified through knowledge and 
experience. It is certain that Germany has not yet 
solved the problems of colonial government in Africa. 
Some years have passed since I lived in Kamerun and it 
may be that conditions have improved— though I doubt 
it ; but it used to be that the first visible institution of 
government in a new district was the whipping-poi 
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r Germany does die does with all her might, and 
the activity of this institutioQ made the proximity of a 
govemmeut statiou an iindesii'able neigbbonrhood if one 
chauced to have a human heart. The outpost of civili- 
zation in Africa is freqnently a whipping-post. 

The fatal defect, both of trade aud government, as in- 
dependent civilizing agencies, is that they have forcibly 
altered the outward conditions of the native without 
changing the inward man. The African is somewhat in 
the position of the poor Indian in oitr own country a few 
generations ago. He was a hnnter in a land stripped of 
game, a warrior deprived of arma and obliged henceforth 
to seek his rights by legal technicalities — while he was 
still the very same old Indian, inwardly not a whit better, 
and by no means eqnal to the demands aud moral obli- 
gations which the new conditions imposed npon him. 
One may clip the claws of the tiger and even poll bis 
teeth, bat he is still a tiger ; and a French uniform on an 
A&ican cannibal doea not make kim a v^etarian. 



A UVING REMNANT 

THE diministiiug aumber of the MpODgwe, the 
hostility of the climate, the insistence by the 
goveromeut that French uinst be the laDgaage 
of the schools, the great difflculty of procuring a corps of 
French -speaking missionaries, the curse of rum, the pres- 
ence of !i laige community of white men and the natural 
irresponsibility of the white man in Africa — all those 
have combined to limit the work of our mission among 
the Mpougwe and to make it exceedingly difficnlt. And 
besides, there is, especially, the strong opposition of the 
French Jesuits who have a large mission in Gaboon and 
any number of missionaries that the work may demand. 
Their hostility makes cooperation impossible. Their 
methods, of course, are Jesuitical. We hare the author- 
ity of certain historians for the statement that in the early 
days of missions among the American Indiana the Jesuit 
Fathers taaght the Iroquois of Canada that Jesns was a 
big Indian Chief who scalped women and children. If 
that was ever true — and I doubt it — their object of course 
was to gain first the outward adherence of the Indian, 
submission to their authority, with the intention of after- 
wards instructing him in the full content of Christianity, 
as they understood it. The French Jesuits, perhaj* with 
the same good intention, have baptized nearly all the 
polygamy, drunkenness, immorality and fetishism of 
Gaboon, and they call it Chriatiantly. But I believe it iB 
more inaccessible to moral and spiritual influence than it 
was before. 
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One day shortly afler the iiewg of the death of Pope 
liGO XIII reat^hed Gaboon, and before I bad heard of it, 
I was passing aloug the beach wheu I heard in a smull 
village the vMu of women who were wailing for the dead. 
Their monruing haa usnally a local occasion, and I had 
no doubt but that somebody was deiid iu their own vil- 
lage ; BO I huiTied over. The monruing ceased abruptly 
at my approach — a triumph of cui'losity over grief. 
When I asked who was dead, the leader answered : " The 
Pope ! " She followed the answer with a pi-olonged bowl 
Id which they all joined, aad the tearless monruing pro- 
ceeded. That is how I learned of the death of Leo XIII. 

The Protestant Christiana of Criiboou are a very small 
community ; but they are the beat Christians, and the 
dearest people, I have kuowu in Africa. They alone, of 
the Mptingwe, have good-sizixl families of healthy chil- 
dren. They are the living remnant of a dying triba 

When I moved to Baraka the Mpongwe work, the old- 
est in the mission, was in ehai^c of a fellow missionary, 
Mr. Boppell, and I liad not expected to take uny part iu 
itL Bnt before the first year had pas,sed, Mr. Boppell'a 
health compelled him lo leave Africa, his wife having 
died at the beginuing of the year. From that time I had 
charge of the Gaboon Church, besides the work among 
the Fang. In particular I undertook the training of 
an Mpongwe candidate for the ministry, who since 
Mr. Boppell's departure was occupying the pnlpit and 
preaching very acceptably. This man, Ignwi, I in- 
Btracted foar hours each week ; but after most of the 
year had passed, I felt that I coold perhaps speud the 
time to better advantage. 

Ignwi was the best educated and the most occentric 
man of the entire Mpongwe tribe. He was a monk by 
nature. The African ia distinctly a marrying man. He 
is asnally very much married. Bnt Iguwi at the age of 
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forty -five was still single and was therefore a mystery ti 
the natives. He and myself were tlie only two single men 
in the entire region of Gaboon. My own ease seemed 
strange enough to the natives. They never lost an oppor- 
tunity of asking me for au explanation. " Mr. Milligan," 
says a wistfal and sympathetiu Inquirer, " yoQ nebber get 
wifel" ^ 

"No, I nebber get one." ^H 

After a period of silence : ^H 

" Well, Mr. Milligan, why yon uebber get wilfet To^' 
no have money for bny herl or she done lef yon and ran 
'way wid odder man I " 

In reply to these Sequent qneries, I gave so many aD- 
swers that I have almost forgotten which was the right one. 

Iguwi was the only African I have ever known who 
was not a marrying man. I have known other single 
men among them, but they were either busy laying plans 
to ran away with some other man's wife, or were work- 
ing day and night and stealing, according to opportunity, 
to obtain sufficient dowry. 

Iguwi was extremely basbfol j and in this also he was 
an exception to his race. On one occasion, an elder of 
the charch and his wife, intimate friends of Iguwi, in- 
vited him to a chicken breakfast. They lived beside 
him and ho passed their house several times a day, 
Nevertheless, he replied in a letter that he hoped they 
would excuse him on account of his bashfulness ; bat that 
he would be very grateful if they wonid send him hia 
portion of the chicken. Iguwi was bom in slavery, and 
as ho became educated and somewhat cultivated he was 
very sensitive in regard to his birth. This indeed may 
account largely for his bashfulness. 

But quite as prominent as Iguwi's bashfuluefis and 
qnaint eccentricities was his transparent sincerity and 
goodness. His religion had not the African tendency to 
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exbanst Itself in mental tronaporta The poor always 
bad a friend in him. I have had to remoustrate with him 
for giving away all that be biid. On one oecaaiou, be 
come to me and asked the monthly payment of his Balary 
in ailvauee. I expressed surprise at his need of it, seeing 
tbat only a few days before I bad paid him for the past 
month. Bat I found afterwards that be bad expended 
tbe whole month's payment in helping a pooi- widow to 
rei>air her boose. She was not in any way related to him ; 
and sh*; had relations who were able to help ber ; bnt she 
had a sb;irp tongne and had tamed them away from her, 
and when poverty and distress came there was none to 
help her. The most degraded of the heathen t>elieved in 
Igiiwi and would never have doubted his honesty or truth. 
In this sense, indeed, be was a "living epistle" of Christ 
which all conld read and which none misoDderstood. 
For so gentle a spirit be bad a set of categories tliat were 
especially drastic. On one occasion, when I asked blm 
bow many persons had attended his village prayer-meet- 
ing, be replied: "Fifteen Christians and six siunera." 
The attendance on the preceding Sunday was "ninety 
Christians and twenty-five sinners." 

Ignwi was a remarkably good preacher. He had been 
taught in the mission school at Baraka in tbe old dajrs 
-when English was still permitted, bnt at beet he received 
tbero only the equivalent of a primary-school education. 
After he decided to study for the ministry be received 
farther training in a theological class. It was a mystery 
to me how a man so bashful and diffident had ever chosen 
the ministry for a profession. But when Ignwi stood on 
the platform bis diffidence disappeared entirely and his 
speech was perfectly free and courageous. Tbe people 
all enjoyed bis preaching and were helped by it / He 

ta 80 at)sent-minded, however, in regard to his dress, 
that a committee should have been appointed to look 
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him over before lie went iuto tbe pal 
see that Qothiug essenliat bad buca omitted, and that 
his clothes were faattoed on liim sctuivly. A per- 
petual problem to the native miud is bow to get clotbee 
to stiiy ou without buttons — a problem of which polite 
Africau society anxiously awaila the boIuUod. Even 
with buttons, tbe imported garments of civilization axe 
still uncertain, when worn by those who are not to the 
Diauner born. Sometimes, as if by a sudden act of dis- 
enchantment, tbe buttons simaltaneously unfasten, strings 
untie and clothes fall off. Iguwi's trousers were supported 
by a red sash, which often got loose and began to unwind 
slowly as he preached. When the loose end of the sasb 
touched the floor, it was a question as to what the climax 
of the s<.Tmon would be. I finally advised him eitber 
to preach shorter sermons or wear a longer sash. 

Iguwi's sermons were thoughtful and spiritual. It waa 
strange how so unpractical a man could preach such 
practical sermons. They must have come to him by 
intuition rather than by any exercise of judgment It 
was also indicative of a remai'liable intellect that a man 
without any library, who had read only a few books that 
he had bon-owed from missionaries, could preach sermona 
that were always well constructed and thougbtfuL I 
happen to recall an outJiue which be submitted to me 
oue day on the text, "For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are sons of God," His throe main 
points were : First, The Spirit leads to the cross of 
Christ ; second, He leads to moral conflict (Igiiwi prob- 
ably said to " war") ; third, He leads to victory. 

When I was leaving Africa, I gladdened Iguwi's heart 
wilh a set of Matthew Henry's commentaries— which 
more than doubled his library. Tbe quaintuess, the 
homely simplicity and spirituality of Matthew Hsaxj 
were not unlike Iguwi himself 
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I hare said tli»t oatside the pulpit Iguwi, with all his 
goodness, was attvrly luipracticjil. Often, indeed, he 
seemed to lack coiuiuod sense. I ouce gave Litu a book 
to read in which the writ^i-, by way of Ulastrating the 
evanesoenoe of hnmuQ glory, referred to the gorgeous 
palace of ice which was built by Catherine of Russia, and 
so soon dissolved beneath the sun. Iguwi had heard of 
Ice aud knew very well what it was, but being uufamiliar 
with its resources of illoatratioa he was deeply iuipi-tssed. 
While he was still reading this book, one uight iu pi-ayer- 
mceting he offered a prayer in which I, who did aot un- 
derstaud the ilpongwe laugaage, was suddenly stai-tled 
by the Euglisli words, ice, palace, Calkeriiu^, Kassia. 

Even if the congregation had kuowu English the 
iUnstration would still have beeu unintelligible to them. 
For aught they knew Rttssia might be the name of an 
Africau tribe, or a river in America, and they were as 
ignorant of the other words ; aud since those four words 
oomprised the whole illustration, the force aud beauty of it 
mast have l>een somewhat lost upon them. It occurred 
to me at the time that a library, instead of being a help 
to IgQwi, would probably have spoiled his preaching, 

Igowi was so nupractieal it seemed best not to ordain 
him. If the worst heathen of Gaboon had asked admis- 
sion to the membership of the church Iguwi would have 
received him with a Oodbless-you. But he continued to 
risit the sick and to give away his living to the poor. 
His goodness shone along all the lowly paths of 8< 

A service in the Gaboon Church is much like a si 
in one of our best coloured churches in America. There 
is perfect order aud good attention, and we need not 
labour too much to be simple, for they listen intel- 
ligently. Occasionally, however, one is reminded that it 
ia really Africa aud not America. I have seen a man, 
In the first pair of shoes that he ever posBcssed, come to 
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church anasiially l»te, tramp aa heavily as revei 
would allow iu cuniing up the aisle, aud then sit in tiie 
end of the seat, assuming no unnatural and uncomfortable 
positiou iu order to keep his feet in the ai»le. Wliat is 
the use of spending money for shoes and wearing them 
with so much discomfort If people are not to knoT that 
you have them ! Shoes for the African trade ai-e pur- 
posely made with loud- squeaking soles ; the African will 
not buy ahoea that do not " talk." Sometimes, in locali- 
ties further &om the coast, the head of the family will 
euter the church alone, wearing the shoes, and opon 
reaching his seat will throw them out of the window to 
his wife, who also will wear them into the church, and 
perhaps others of the family after her. 

Among the Mpongwe it was deeply impressed upon me 
that the eiucerity of piety is not to be judged by its 
fluency. Most white people who acquire the art of 
public speaking, especially in religious meetings, are 
obliged to ctdtivate it ; and only a small minority of 
Christians can ofler a prayer in public. But the African 
speaks with perfect freedom and entire absence of self- 
consciousness. He can offer a public prayer long before 
he becomes Christian, or has any snch intention. It took 
me a long time to put the proper estimate upon fluency. 
One day I visited a woman, Nenge, who was going 
farther and further astray through rum and other 
Mpongwe vices. I was so greatly impressed by her 
eloctuent expression of ideals and aspirations that I 
inferred a great change in her life. I prayed with her 
and asked her if she would pray for herself. Without 
the slightest hesitation she began a prayer of considerable 
length that almost brought tears to my eyes. She prayed 
for herself and me. But I found out afterwards that she 
had not the least intention of parting with either of her 
great sins, and she was surprised that I had so misnnder- 
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i her. Sbe had not meaat to deceive me. The truth 
is that aoy oative conld ofl'er such a prayer. After 
eeveral such experiences I became wary. It is a great 
gift, however, when it is truly consecrated. An 
Mpongwe prayer- meeting never lags. 

The GalKKtn Church iu its early history was ministered 
to for many years by Toko Truman, probably the most 
eloquent native preacher who was ever trained iu the 
"West Africa Mission. He was entirely blind for seven 
years before he died. The first time I visited Gabooa 
Toko was still living. I was on my way home to America 
and was detained several days at Gaboon, waiting for 
a French steamer. I had heard much of Toko, and I 
visited him every day. Among ever so many incidents 
of interest which he related I i-ecall his reply to a certain 
white tradei", a very profane man, who took pleasure in 
mocking at Toko's faith and self-denial. One day the 
trader remarked that if there was any such place as 
heaven, he himself was as sore of an entrance there as 
anybody. 

Toko replied: "I have read the words of Jesus, 'Not 
every one that saitb unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven,' that is to say, not even all those 
who pray shall enter ; and the chauces would seem to be 
small for yon, who do not pray at all. Heaven is not as 
cheap as you think." 

Izuri is an elderly woman, a member in the Mpongwe 
Church, whose charity towards the Fang of the interior 
presents a striking contrast to the spirit of the coast peo- 
ple generally. I have already said that, in the mind of 
the coast people, the Pang belong to the orders of lower 
animals, and that the coast women are ashamed to he 
heard speaking Fang, though they all speak it ; for they 
trade with them daily. Izuri, when I bad charge of the 
mngwe Church, was sewing for a trading-house one 
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vhole day each week, thereby earning tveuty centa, whid 
she gave to help support, a. native nii^ionary amoDg the 
Fang. The Faug comu down the river long distancea to 
sell food and building ujiiteriat iu the Gaboon market. 
They must travel with the tide, and often they remain at 
the coast all night It is sometimes hard for tbem to 
obtain shelter ; and, moreover, they are sul>Je4:ted to 
every form of temptation by those who would get from 
tbem the money or goods they have procured for their 
produce. Izuri might often t>e sc«u going along the 
beach in the evening, inviting these homcleas people to 
her town where she gave them shelter in a house which 
she owned but did not occupy. And often in the even- 
ing, sitting down in their midst, she would talk to tbem 
in their own language, fairly scandalizing ber neigh- 
boors. I presume Izuri still contiunee her miDlstiy to 
the poor Fang. 

An Mpongwe man, Ntyango, showed this same spirit 
towards the Fang and went among tbem and preached to 
them. He died about the time I went to Gaboon, and 
■was buried in the missiou graveyard. Some years after- 
wards the workmen were cutting grass in the graveyard. 
Among tbem was a Fang man uamed Biyoga, whom 
Ntyango had taught to read when he was a small boy. 
As Biyoga wjis cnttiug grass and occasioually spelling 
oat the names on the tombstones be fooud Ntyango's 
name on one of them. Sacred memories stirred the heart 
of the wild Faug. The next day he came to me and told 
me that since the days, long ago, when he had known 
Ntyango he had never met anotlier man like him. All 
the time since finding his name and while working beside 
his grave he had been thinking of h^, recalling his 
kindness to the Fang, especially to the children, and his 
Christian teaching, and now he wished only to be the 
kind of man that N^ango was. ^ 
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I thmlt of Sara whose honesty and goodnees Lad beaa- 
tlfied her face. Left a widow with five young childn:D, 
and very poor, she often felt the burden of care too heavy 
for her ahonlders ; but she went bravely on. When her 
daaghter was married and the cnatomary dowry of forty 
dollars was offered Sara by tho young husband, she re- 
fused to take it, believing that it vma not in accord with 
Clu-istian priucipla The king of the Mpougwe tribe, 
being jealous for old costonis, resented Sara's action, and 
having invited her to his town made her a prisoner, 
thinking to intimidate her ; but he failed even to pick a 
quarrel with her, and after a few days he released her. 

I think of Lucina, than whom the Mpougwe Church 
never bad a mor<! faithful member, Lncina's husband, 
preferring a dissolute life of druukeunesa and polygamy, 
left her with five young children. Indeed, when ho took 
other wives he had to leave her ; for her character em- 
braced the sensibility as well as the faithfulness of Ohris- 
tian wifehood. She brought up her children under great 
difficulties, working for them lite a very slave; and 
thongh she was young, educated and extremely attractive, 
the breath of scandal never tarnished her reputation. 
When her husband accepted a dowry for their daughter 
and Bent a portion of it to Lucina, she sent it back to him 
saying that if he had sold their daughter for a price, her 
conscience would not allow her to share it with him. 

And, among others, there was Sonia, a white-haired 
old man with the heiirt of a child. Sonia had as many 
stories as Uncle Remua ; but his best stories were the in- 
cidentB and adventures of his own life. 

One still night as we lay at anchor, in the middle of 
the Bwift-rolling river, with the moonshine lying in silver 
ringlets across its surface, the boat-boys asked Sonia to 
lell them a story. As usual his first reply was that be 
did not know any stories — excepting a few foolish old 
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stories that ihey bad heard till they were tired of them. 
Bat at leugth — as usual— he thought of one, and then an- 
other, and btill another. 

He first told a typical story about the tortoise and bis 
creditors. The tortoise in African folklore is notorious 
for uuscrupalous cunning. 

Once upon a time there was a great Ihmine in the land 
and food was very dear. So the tortoise called upon his 
Mends, the worm, the cock, the bushcat, the leopard 
and the hunter, and bon-owed from each a box of brass 
roda, promisiog to pay them at the end of the season on 
different days. On the day appointed the worm appeared 
and aaked for the payment of the loan. Then the tortoise 
asked him to wait nntil he should go and fetch the money. 
80 the tortoise went off to get the money, and the nest day 
he came back with the cock, who also came accoi'ding to 
appointmeut for the payment of his loan. Then the worm 
and the cock met, and the cock ate the worm. 

Then the cock asked for his money and the tortoise 
asked him to wait until he should go and fetch it. And 
be went off again, and came ba^k next day with the bash- 
cat, who had come for the payment of his loan. Then 
the cock and the bnshcat met and the bushcat killed the 
cock aud ate him. 

Then the bushcat asked for his money and the tortoise 
asked him to wait antil he should go and fetch it And 
he went oil' again, and came back the next day with the 
leopard, and the leopard killed the bushcat and ate it. 

Then thu leopard asked for his money, and the tortoise 
asked him to wait uutil he should go and fetch it. And 
he went off again, and came back with the hnnter. Aud 
the hunter and the leopard killed each other. 

Then the tortoise laughed at them all for being fools. 
And the moral is that it is not wise to lend to a man lest 
he may wish you evil and seek to kill you. But Sonift 
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reminds the boys that the story contaius only the 'n-isdom 
of the heathen, and that Jesus teaches as to help those 
who ueed our help even if we should lose by it. 

After various commcnfa oo the morsil of the story, to 
the effect that "loan oft loses both itself and frieuiJ," 
Sonia tells a story of two frieuda and a wag. 

There were two iriejids who had been friends &om child- 
hood, and who were more than brothers to eaeh other ; 
and these two friends had never been known to quarrel. 
Now there was a wag in a neighbouring town, who one 
day, when he heard the people talking about these two 
friends who had never quarrelled, deelaied that he would 
make them quarrel. That day ho put on a coat of which 
one side was blue and the other side red and then walked 
down the road that ran between the two men's houses. 
In the evening the fi-iends met a» usual and one of them 
said : " Did you see the wag pass to-day with a red coat 
oul" 

*'Tes," said the other, " I saw him pass ; butitwasn't 
a red coat. It was blue." 

"I am sure it was red," said the first. 

"But it wasn't. It was blue," said the other. 

And 90 they disputed until one of them called the other 
a fool ; and then they fought. 

"Take that," said one. 

"And that," said the other. 

So they fought until their wives came mnning to them 
and parted them. But they went to their houses with 
heavy hearts. For they had been friends for a lifetime 
and now their friendship was broken. And all the peo- 
ple felt sorrow. But the wag, when he came along, 
laughed and told them how he had worn a coat which 
was red on one side and blno on the other. And the 
friends and their wives ever afterwards hated the wag. 

Bouia's stories were most interesting when he recounted 
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real incideots ia his own life. When a yooitg man, ha 
told us, ho had lived as a trader at this Fang town op- 
posite which wo were auchored. Theiioiseof drDmining, 
daocing and singiug had ceased aud the town was wrapped 
iu Qutronbled sleep. There ia no stillaess ia the world 
like that of an African town in the night. 

Soiiia told as about a battle he had witnessed, which 
was fought upon the river, at this very place where we 
lay ; a battle between this town and a town which then 
stood on the opposite bank, but of which nothing now 
remained. This town was already old at the time of the 
war but the other was new, the people having oome 
recently from the far interior, being driven forth by the 
hostility of more powerful china behind. There was do 
quaxrel between the towns ; but the people of the old 
town thought that it would be good policy to give their 
new neighbotti'8 a whipping upon their ai-rival in order to 
insure a wholesome respect- 
First, I believe, they stole a woman. Then followed a 
guerrilla warfare, in which each side killed as they bad op^ 
portunity, waylaying individuals, or rushing fromambnsh 
npon a party of venturesome stragglers from the enemy's 
town. In this way a number were killed on each side ; 
and the war, wliich was first undertaken more as a vain 
exploit or adventure Uian from any serions motive, wjia 
soon prosecuted with feelings of deadly hate and a pur- 
pose of revenge. Every night, from each town, the wail 
of mourning for the dead was wafted across the river; 
and curses were mingled with the moumiug. 

At length one canoo attacked another in the river, 
where they had been fishing. Immediately other canoes 
came to their help, and still others, ever so niauy of them, 
pushing off rapidly from each side until all the men of 
the two towns, young and old, were in the middle of the 
river where they fought to a finish. When fighting iu 
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o&Does, vhaterer oLher weapons they ma; bare, they 
carry a aiuall battle-ax, whicli is used esjiedally to pre- 
rout the capsizing of the canoe by those who aro already 
ID the water. Honia told how that, agaiu and again, at 
a blow they Bevered a mau's hand, or completely disabled 
him. They swim so well that they eould still make a 
Htroog fight after being capsized. The battle was long, 
aud the river ran red with their blood. Those who were 
lulled were carried by the current out to the sea to feed 
the sharks. 

The i>eople of the new town lost. Those of them who 
were left pulled down their town and moved to another 
plaoe. Id a few years nothing remained of it but one or 
two akelelons with the grass growing through their ribs. 
But for yeara afterwards the superstitious native passing 
along tile river in the dead of night heard agiiin the 
none of battle — fierce cries and dying groans. And 
vlienever this sound is beard, they say, again the river 
tvas n-d like blood. 

One incident of the war, prior to the final battle, I re- 
call, as i^onia told it that nigbt. 

The people of the old town captured a man of the other 
«de, ajid his sou, a little boy. They bonnd the fatJier, 
and before his eyes deliberately killed his son — and ato 
his flesh. The main motive of cannibalism, under snch 
circumstances, would be neither wanton cruelty nor a 
vicious appetite, but fetishism. By eating one of tlieir 
nnmber they render the enemy powerless to do them any 
further injury. Some time afterwards they slew the 
fiUher. But alreatly thoy had broken his heart, and with 
bands uplifted he welcome<l the dcatli-blow. 

The emotion with which old ^uia told this whole 
story indicated how his own heart had been wrung. He 
said not a word about any effort of his to dissuade the 
people from their cruelty ; but I knew him well, and I 
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was confident that the pari lie ha4 taken was not niihe> 
roic. That is a story thai vrati never told. 

Sonia in his latter yeara, between long intervals of 
Bickuess, was a missionaiy to tbe Faug. TLey all re- 
garded him with love and reverence. The oldest savage 
among them, and the wildest, were as children when they 
addit!uscd him. 

In the little graveyard, on the miasiou hill at Baraka, 
are the graves of those who have thought that life itself 
was not too great a price to pay for the saving of such 
men and women from degradation. Henry Drummond 
said that while in Africa he had been in an atmosphere 
of death all the time, and that he realized, as never be- 
fore, the awfnl fact of death and its desolation as some- 
thing calling for an answer. One of my fii-st experiences 
iu Gaboon reminded me that I was again in the land of 
death, when I assisted in the burial service of the beaati- 
ful young wife and bride of a fellow missionary, leas than 
three months after their arrival in Africa. So far away 
from home we enter deeply into each other's sorrows, I 
was standing by in the last hour, when with pale face the 
stricken but silent husband stepped to the open door and 
nervously plncked a flower growing there, a large crimson 
hibiscus, the beauty of the tropica, which he laid on the 
pillow beside his unconscious wife, and the two broken 
flowers drooped and died together, while the shadows 
darkened around u.'^ and the night came on. In the un- 
conscions act there was something more affecting than in 
any words of grief. It seemed to relate this death to all 
death everywhere, in a world where forms of life appear 
only to vanish into darkness and day hurries to the night. 

Soon after our patient sufferer had ctsised to breathe^ 
in the midst of the stillness that followed the prolonged 
Bti'uggle with the fever, a storm that had been gathering 
with the dai'kuess broke forth with great violence that 
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shook the honse. I bad only arrived iu ACi-ica. I irect 
out iuto the storm unspeakably oppressed nitti doubt, to 
which it wiia a kind of relief. Was it a noble sacrificel 
or an appalling waste t In the intervals of the storm, 
and mingling M-itU it, there came the sound of a dirge, 
the hopeless death-wall, from a village close by, where 
the poor natives were mourning for one of their number 
who had died that day, a young man at whose bed I had 
stood a few hoars earlier, the only son of a heart-broken 
mother. Those who have always known the words of 
One who brought life and immortality to light cannot 
realize the heathen view of death, and the abysmal dark- 
ness of the invisible world. There is no sound so well 
known in Africa, and none that so haunts the memory in 
after years, as the mourning dirge, in which with united 
voices they chant their sorrow for the dead— their despair 
and desolation ; the sound that la borne upon every night- 
wind and becomes to the imagination the very voice of 
A&ioa. The groaning of the palm-trees iu the darkness 
of that night, as they bent beneath the tempest, and ia 
the distance the sound of the troubled sea, were the fit- 
ting accompaniment and interlude, Bnt iu our house, 
beside onr dead, there was light— and doubt was van- 
quisbed. There, hope was whispering to a stricken heart 
Bweet promises of life; and faith was saying: "I^tuot 
your heart be troubled, neither let it l>e afraid." 



V 
AFRICAN MUSIC 

IT was many years ago, amoog the Bnln, i 
Dr. Good and myself were hoJdiDg a religions aerr- 
ice in tlie town of a great chief, Abesola, whose 
thirtyflvo wives were seated arouud him. After we 
had sung severa! hymns Dr. Good began to preach, 
bat bad not proceeded a.B far aa secondly when Abesola, 
interrupting, exclaimed : "Say, white man, won't yoQ 
stop talking and sing again T And I wish yoa would 
dance with your singing ; for I don't care for singing 
without dancing ; and I don't like preaching at all." 

We fonnd that Abcsula's whole family were united in 
this preference for comic opera. But Dr. Good and I 
were in hopeless disagreement as to which of us should 
do the dancing. Besides, the Africans themselves are 
expert dancers and qualified judges; and if our music 
had " charms to soothe the savage breast," I am afraid 
that our dancing would have made more savages than it 
would have soothed. 

After a few mouths among the Buln I bad an oi^an 
brought up from the coast, a baby-organ, which when 
folded a man conid carry on his head. The people had 
heard that sometliing wonderful was coming with the next 
caravan ; and on the day of its arrival it seemed as if the 
whole Bulu tribe had assembled on our hill. Having un- 
packed the organ I set it oo the porch while they all stood 
ou the ground below. The tension of suspense during the 
Blow progress of preparation waa a test of endurance. At 
73 
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last, everytUiig being ready, I sat down at the organ, 
filled the bellowB, fuid amidst piofonnd silence suddenly 
aoanded a loud chord. Instantly the crowd bolted. 
Nothing was to be seen but di3api)earing Ieg.s. The 
men, b<?ing more fleet of limb, reached the bidlDg-ploces 
lirst ; then the women and larger children, the smaller 
children being left to their fate. To them the oi^an was 
of coarse a fetish, and full of talking spirits. Gradually 
they came out from their hiding-phices. Then, as fear 
subsided, each one began to laugh at the othcra and to 
telt his ancestors all about iL In the ensuing noiue the 
organ had a rest. They soon became devotedly fond of 
it, and it was a great help in our mission work. B^fu- 
larly on Sunday morning after the sea-vice I would set the 
orgiui on the porch and play for them until I was tired — 
and that waa not very long ; for in that climate the bel- 
lows were soon in snch condition that the playing was 
prominently spectacular, done with the feet, reinforced 
by all the muscles of the body. In after years, among 
the Fang of the French Congo, I always carried an organ 
with me. 

To all the interior native.?, Bnln and Fang, and even 
to the coast tribe of Batanga, my playing of that little 
organ waa much the most wonderful thing about me. In 
going to Afriai a second time, after four years' absence, 
on my way to Gaboon I landed at Batanga for a few 
hours. The uatirea remembered me as having a beard, 
and I was now shaved. But there was with me a fellow 
traveller who had just snch a beard as mine had been ; 
BO that, to the natives, he looked more like me than I did 
myself. They of course mistook him for me; and the 
stranger got a friendly reception which pleased him as 
macb as it surprised him. He said he never had met 
Bueh friendly natives. But npon my protest they dis- 
covered their mistake and beg-an to pay me some atten- 
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tioa. I insisted tbat they had forgotteu me and that my . 
feelings were hurt ; at whicli they made the most excited 
remoustraQce. They remembered that I had played the 
organ. One of the boys, in his eageraeas to convince me 
that they had not forgotten me, began to imitate my mo- 
tions at the organ, which he exaggerated to an ontlandiah 
caricature in which liande, feet, head, mouth and eyes 
wei'e eqnally active, saying as he performed: "Look 
me, Mr. Ililligan ; this be you." Following his example, 
they all engaged in a performauce that would have scan- 
dalized any company of self-respecting monkeys, saying 
the while : " This be yoo, Mr- Milligan ; this be you." 

My fellow traveller, who may have felt somewhat cha- 
grined at finding that the hearty reception accorded him 
was intended for me, torned to me and made some re- 
marks that have no rightful place here. 

We are all familiar with the legend that Pythagoras 
invented the first musical instrument after listeuing to 
the blacksmith's hammers, liongfellow repeats it in the 
poem, " To a Child " : 



" Ah tcreat PythagOTH of yore, 
Standing beaide tha hlackBmitb'a door, 
And beoriDg the liaiamera, aa tbey smotB 
The anvils witb a different note. 
Btole from the varying tones that hung 
Tibrnnt on every iron longne 
The 8«iret of the aonndiag wire. 
And formed the seven-corded lyre." 



fthe 



Shakespeare also refers to this reputed origin of mni 
in "The Two Noble Kinsmen," Pirithous, relating t 
death of Arcite, fells how he rode the pavement on a 
horse so black that the sapcrst]tiou.s would have feared 
to buy him, a prancing steed whose iron-ahod feet & 
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only to toQch the stoues— as if couutiog them, rather 
Uuui tranipliug them, aud — 

" tbva went oouotiDg 
The flint; pavement, danoing ae 'twere to the muaio 
llis owQ hoaU mude — for, as cbey my, team itod 
Came moaio'a origio." 

Xevertbeless, this etory— like maoy othei-s that claster 
about the name of Pythagoras, as, for iustauce, that he 
was seen in two cities at the same time — is Berionsly 
vuliierable, and is probably pare myth, without enough 
of fact to qualify as a legend. The obvious objection, that 
varions bammera striking upon an auvil give out, not 
different notes, but the same — for the notes vary with the 
auvil aud not with the hammers — Longfellow meets by 
asing the plural, nnvils. 

In the latest of Mr. H. E. Erehbiel's learned and inter- 
eating books, The Pianoforte and Its Mii^ic, the writer 
holds that the first of all stringed instrumeute waa the 
bow. Every boy knows the musical twang of the bow- 
string at the moment that the arrow &iee. In the 
Hiad, Apollo, the god of music, is also the god of arch- 
ery, and is called the "bearer of the silver bow." 
Mr. Krehbiel also recalls the passage in the Odyssey 
in whicii Ulysses tries his bow, after the suitors of Penel- 
ope, one by one, had tried and failed ; and when Ulysses 
drew the arrow to its head and let it go, the string rang 
shrill and sweet as the note of a swallow. This theory of 
the origin of musical instruments is strikingly supported 
by the JU3trumenb) in present use among the savage and 
primitive tribes of West Africa. 

A Kombe cook, at Gaboon, each day after dinner, lay 
down for a nap and played himself to sleep upon an in- 
Htnuaeut which was nothiiig but a bow with a single 
string. The string was made of a certain runner, the 
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fibre of which is very toDgh and gives a resonant note. 
The cook foUDiJ that by piticking the striug with a metal, 
rather than with his fingers, he prodnctHl 3 better note ; 
so for this parpose he regularly used the bread-kuife and 
took it to hed with him. When I first heard this on- 
classical music I thought he was playing on a Jew's-harp. 

The uative improves this iustrument when he attaches 
to one eud of it a gourd or calabash, iu the shape of a 
bowl, to aogment the sound — the first sound-box. When 
he plays he places the fiat side of the gourd against his 
chest. He improves the instrument immensely when he 
adds three strings, making four in all, suecessively shorter. 
The four strings pass over a central bridge, which is 
notched at diflfereut heights for the difierent strings. 
This makes eight strings and produces eight different 
notes. The gourd, or sound-box, is placed in the middle 
of the bow, opposite the bridge. This instrument is 
nsnally made from the midrib of a palm-leaf. The bent 
midrib itself forms the bow ; while the strings are \ha 
loosened fibres of its own tough skin. These are made 
taut by the vertical bridge, and their vibrating length is 
regulated by strong bonds passing around the ends of the 
strings aud the bow. 

Another native instmmeut is a harp, both in shape and 
in principle. The upper end is a tww, or half-bow ; the 
lower end is an oblong sonnd-box covered with a per- 
forated skin — moukey-skin or goatskin. The upper 
ends of the strings are attached to pegs inserted in the 
bow, hy which the strings may he tuned. There is also 
a five-stringed lyre, with a sound-bos somewhat like the 
harp, bat instead of a single bow at the end, there arefive 
bent fingers, each with its string. There is a very 
rudimentary dulcimer, and a xylophone, and various 
modifications of the instrnmcnts wliich I have described. 

The favourite of all these instruments, and the one of 
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largest mamcal capacity, is the harp. The native ascs it 
moet &eqaeutly to acuompauy hui slugiug. Theit; are 
professiooal singers among them, whose posiliou issomo- 
what aoalogons to that of minstrole several centuries ago 
in Europe. The Bougs of these professional singers are 
nsnally lengthy ballads— traditional tales iu lyric form. 
The monotony of the solo, which is a dramatto recitative, 
is broken by a somewhat regular and frequent clioraJ re- 
sponse. The singer half closes his eyes and sways liis 
body as he sings. He seems oblivious of time and place. 
I have sometimes thought that there was an element of 
hypnotism in his inflnenco upon his audience. Upon the 
iostniment he plays a I'uuning and unvaried accompaui- 
meiit to his song. But it would be a great mistake to 
judge the Boug, or the African capacity for melody, by 
the miserably inadequate iustrument. The singer's voice 
far exceeds the instrnment, both in range andiu thedivi- 
EdoD of intervals. 

The fact is, however, that the only one of his mnsicaJ 
instruments which the African regards with profound 
respect is his dearly-beloved lom-tom — the dmm to which 
lie dances. From this some have inferred that, to the 
African savage, rhythm without melody is mnsie, which 
of course is a mistake. It is even doubtful whether his 
sense of melody be not altogether as keen as his sense of 
rhythm, though not equally appealed to. The drum is 
very easy to construct ; but not so the harp or viol ; and 
the Negro is so tacking in mechanical genius that he can- 
not invent an instrument capable of reproducing his 
melodies. Therefore the melodies are always vocal. 
They do not dance to the dmm, by itself ; for they in- 
variably sing when they dance. Dancing without sing- 
ing is almost impossible; at least I have never seen it 
during seven years in Africa. Tliey are passiouately 
fond of singing and have good voices. The voices of the 
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men are mach better thau those of the women : 
sometimes the resonant eonority of a deep orgau-tone, or 
an exquisite melancholy, which it is to be hoped they 
may never lose through future conditions of ci\ilizatioD. 

The native songs are elementary bntfsiscinating. Few 
white men, however, can aiug them ; for the scales, or 
tone-systems, upon which most of them are based, are en- 
tirely different from our major and minor modes. Their 
scales have not a distinct tonic, that is, a basal tone from 
which the others in the system are derived, as, for in- 
stance^ the first tone, do, of our major scale. It follows 
that the cadences of their mnsie are uot clearly defined ; 
or, as a friend of mine wotUd say, " They don't taper off 
to an end like ours." 

Althougli their music is so difficult for the white man, 
the natives learn our music wilh astonishing ease, even 
their oldest meu and women, and sing it well — if they 
have half a chance. But is it snrprising that — since onr 
scales are new to them — they at first need a little careful 
training, or at least the lead of a clear-toned organ 
reasonably well played 1 Otherwise they are not no- 
likely to snbstitnte the tones of their own scales. The re- 
sult is indescribable. Imagine a large congregation sing- 
ing the doxology with all their might, and about half of 
them singing it in G minor instead of G major ! But the 
comparison is inadequate. The singing in some mission 
congregations is enough to cause a panic. The first Sun- 
day that I spent in Africa was at Batanga, where the peo- 
ple had learned the hymns before any white missionaries 
went to live among them. I was near the church when 
the large congregation started the first hymn. It was a 
translation of "God is the Refuge of His saints, When 
storms of sharp distress invade," Tlie Inne of this storm of 
sharp distrcsn was good old Ward, hot, alas, in such a state 
of decomposition that I did not recognize it until tliey had 
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■nag it throngh twice. And so it was with many of the 
taoes. Thuir own music haa no csteuded range of high 
aud low Qotes ; and so, in these hymuij, whenever they 
oime to a high passage, or eveu a single high note, thoy 
sang it an octave lower, and the low notes they sang an 
octave higher. It was a vocal feat, and no audience of 
white people could have done it without training ; but it 
did not sound much like music, still less like worship. 

So great a musiciau as Dvorak, when he came to Amer- 
ica, wiis profoundly moved by the original melodies of 
the American Negro, and became their enthusiastic cham- 
pion. Indeed, they inspired the moat tieautiful of all bis 
Bymphouies, the one entitled, "Ana der Neuen Welt." 
I do not refer, of course, to the so-called Negro melodies 
composed by while men. Some of these are beautiful ; 
but they are not Negro melodies. They do not express 
the Negro's emotional life and he does not care much for 
them. Those wonderful songs of the Fisk Jubilee Singers 
are the real thing. Some of those very melodies may have 
originated in Africa. Others are more developed than 
any that I heard in Africa ; but they are very similar, 
and they nse the same strange scales, which makes them 
QQ&miliar to our ears and difficult to acqnire. Among 
them, I really believe, are occasional motives as capable 
of development as those of Hungary. 

For a long time the music of Airica defied every at- 
tempt ou my part to reduce it to musical notation. Very 
few persons have made the attempt ; for it is easier to 
reduce their lauguage to writing than their music. At 
first it seemed as iuarticulato and spontaneous as the 
sound of the distant snrf with which it blended, or the 
music of the nighl-wiud in the bamboo. 

The melody of African music is strange to our ears, 
because, as I have said, it is usually derived from tone- 
systems that are unlike either our major or minor scales. 
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They have tbc pimlatojiio scale, that is, a major scale 
withoiil the fonrth aud the seveoth uotes, thus avoiding 
the use of semitones ; but their other scales are EtraDge to 
most people. Amoug them are some of the scales of the 
plain-sonff of the Bomao Catholic Church — the Gregorian 
chant. The plain-soug is the only enrvival (among onr- 
Bclves) of ancieitt music. Modern mnaic is based npon 
harmuuy, and consists essentially in a progression of 
chofds. The Buccessivetonesof a modern melody acquire 
their cliai-acter not chiefly from their own seqaence, ae do 
ancient melodies, but from the chords to which they be- 
long ; and the chords even when they arc not voiced are 
always nndcrstood. Bat harmony itself is modern, dat- 
ing from abont the thirteenth centmy. African melodius 
cannot always bo harmonized, and when the harmony is 
added it is not usually effective. 

Bnt in African mnsic another scale is employed which 
is not Gregorian, bnt oriental. It is a minor scale with 
an augmented interval — a tone and a half—between the 
sixth and seventh notes, that is, with a minor sixth and 
a major seventh. This peculiarly effective interval im- 
parts an intense melancholy. Vei-di, with delights 
propriety, makes use of this very scale in Aida, in the 
hymn of the Egyptian priestesses in the first act, where 
an extant Arab melody is introduced. This scale is 
probably the oldest tone-system in the woild and may 
have come originally from the banks of ;the Ganges, in 
the far -distant past. 

The African, like the oriental, conceives of the scales, 
and tlie melodies derived from them, as moving down- 
ward, instead of upward like our own. All African 
music sings downward. Another striking peculiarity ia 
that they lack toimlity, as the musician would say ; that 
is, they seem not to be in any particular key. The strong 
feeling of the key-note which characterizes oar m^ox* 
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B is entirely absent ; and this, of coarse, acconnts for 
tlie absence of a welt-defined cadence, to which I have 
allnded. The weird lascination of the AMcan dirge is 
lai^Iy due to this absence of tonality. Masical gonios 
could hardly surpaaa this instinctive expression of de- 
spair — the desolation of an everlasting farewell. 

The emotion which it represents, however intense, is 
rather disappointingly transient. Sometimes it is even 
unreal ; I mean to say that it is SDmetimes indulged for 
itB own Bake. And this is tme of the Negro everywhere. 
A few days ago I came npon ao article in an old maga- 
zine, in which a aouthern woman, in "Bambling Talks 
Abont the Negro," lella of a monrning party of Negroes 
that assembled one night beside ht-r house to finish a 
monrning ceremony that onght to have been a part of a 
funeral a few days earlier ; but a storm had iuteiTupted it; 
The onearthly moOTDfuluess of their music was intensi- 
fied by their beaatiful voices ontil it became unbearable, 
and the woman bowed her head upon the window slU and 
cried without restraint, while imagination conjnred up 
Petitions woes, such as the sudden death of her children 
and of all her friends, until she was alone in a bleak world. 
Then it occurred to her that it was wrong for people to 
indulge a voluntary anguish and make a luxury of 
misery ; so she sent a servant to offer a barrel of water- 
melons to the party of mourners on condition that, in- 
stead of mourning, they should dance and jollify ; to 
which they heartily responded, after first making sure 
that the melons were in good condition, for they really 
preferred to mourn. 

When, to the pecnliar scales which Africans employ, 
one adds the further fact that in African mnsic (and in- 
deed in the Negro melodies of our South) the note which 
corresponds to our seventh in the scale (a step below the 
tonic) is seldom a true seventh, but is slightly flatted, 
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enough to make a distinct note with a character of Ittf ' 
own, one has probably accounted for the peculiar plaia- 
tiveuess, the elnsiveu&as, the vague mysteriuusuess, 
which constitutes the cLurm of all tiue Kegro niUHic 

The rhythm of African music is a fortlier impediment 
to our appreciation. lu the music of the dauce tiie 
rhythm is of necessity somewhat regulai'. Bat even iu 
this music it is variable and dots uot oouform throughout 
to any one time-scheme bnt cbaugcs back and forth from 
duple to triple witliiu the same melody. This also is 
characteristic of oiieutal music. Iu most Afiicau music 
the rhythm is regulated by the words, likL' the recitative, 
the rhythmic imitatiou of declamatory speech. Bnt it 
has the symmetry that feeling secures. The best way to 
learn the African's song is to watch the swaying of his 
body aud imitate it, and if the words have meauiiig let 
their feeling possess oue. Mr. William E. Barton, the 
compiler of a small collection of choice Negro melodies, 
tells how that " Aunt Dinah," who had been trying to 
teach a Negro hymn to a young lady, at last seeing her 
begin to sway her body slighlly and pat her foot upon 
the floor, exclaimed: "Dat's right, honey! Dat's de 
berry way ! Now yoa'a a-gittin' it sbo nuff ! Toa'll 
nebber larn 'em in de wuld till you sings 'em in de 
sperrit." 

The African sings not only his joy, but his grief; not 
only his love, but his anger, bis revenge and his despair. 
Livingstone was greatly surprised, upon approaching a 
slave caravan, to hear some of them singing. But as he 
listened be found that they were singing words of grief 
and vengeance — for usually they were betrayed aud sold 
by some of their own people. So It was everywhere, as 
old men of Gaboon have told me ; they went away chant- 
ing their desolation and their corses upon those who had 
betrayed them. 
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There is no doabt that music in the art-form of the 
K^ro. He is the most musical persoii Itviug. His en- 
tire emotional life be uttei's in song. He has not yet 
done any great thing. His day is Btitl fatore. But I be- 
lieve tliat when be comes, he will come singing. 




DANCE SONG OF MPONGWE 

itely correct, and forces n 



The lime iignntarB is only nppro: 
rbytlimic symnietrj whicli Atrieaumusio docs uot ] 
ergetio niomeotom ia obarBOUriatio of Altioao dauoe 




CANOE SONO OF GABOON 
All AlrioMi mono, tike Orieatol moiio, eiags downwaid. 
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A MOURNING DIRGE 

This is chanted by an indiTidnnl, or a snooeasion of iudiTidnAla, 
and is not the usnal wail in which all join, though it is ninch like it. 
African mnsio is not always based upon hannouy; nor does harmony 
always iuiproTe it. 



1 1 



PESTS 

T is part of the sqaalid commonplace of life in 
Africa that the most excitiug adveutures are not 
with elephiuita bnt with ants, and our worst danger 
is not the leopard bnt the mosquito. And this struggle 
against minute enemies reijuirt^t more patience than the 
fight with beasts, both because it is not occasional, bnt 
an uDremitting warfare, and because it docs not appeal 
to our love of the heroic, nor stimnlate with the promise 
of praise. When Paul tells us that he fought with beasta 
at EphesuH, our hearts swell with admiration ; but if he 
had said: "Ihavefoaght with the moajoitoes in Africa," 
he would have elicited no 8>'mpathy and some ridicule ; 
although the latter is also a fight for life, and attended 
by greater danger and weariness and pain. 

It is significant that it was in Airica that Moses sum- 
moned the ten plagnes to his aid iu humbling the haughty 
Pharaoh. If ten had not been sufiRcient he might have 
aumiuoiied ten times ten, and without exhausting the do- 
mestic resources. 

We are grateful that common houaeflies are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to constitute a pest, except where cattle 
are bred in large numbers. In Gaboon thei'e was no need 
for Bcrot^us on doors and windows. 

Bnt there are many kinds of flies, and the natives who 
have not learned to wear clothing commonly carry a fly- 
bnish made of a bunch of stiff prass about two feet long, 
that they may defend the whole area of the back, where 
the Qy usually makes its attack. When one sees a fly on 
85 
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a neighbour's back it is regarded as a daty of friendi 
to coinu up betiiud that ueighboiir slowly and stealthily, 
giving the fly full time to bile bis worst and so be deserv- 
iDg of death, theu to strike au awful blow on the neigh- 
bour's back, fit to bring liim to his feet with a yell. It 
seldom haims the fly, but it expresses gi-eat indigoation, 
anfi, by implication, Hympa.thy with yonr neighbour. 
The habit of killing flies, or attempting to kill them when 
tliey alight, is an obsession with the native, and it seems 
a physical impossibility for him to resist. He doea it in 
church. Wheu I flrst preached in Batanga, to a large 
congrcgadon, I weis very mnch disturbed by this on- 
looked-for and constant slapping on bare backs. And 
whenever I saw a man creep quietly across the aisle or 
forward several seats to perform this friendly o£Bce, I 
conld not help watching until I heard the slap, when I 
always felt lite stopping the discourse long enoagh to 
ask : " Did you kill it 1 " For in the mind of all those 
around there seemed to be nothing else going on in that 
church but this exhibition of applied Christianity. 

Forgetting that the white man is protected by his 
clothing, they vie with each other in the discharge of 
this courtesy ; and the esasperating blows that the white 
man receives from his black friends are the chief discom- 
fort that he suffers irom the larger flies. One day shortly 
before leaving Africa I was riding in an open boat when 
a native man sitting behind me suddenly gave me a slap 
on the back that actually hurt, and so startled me that I 
did some fool thing a little short of leaping into the sea. 
I turned around and asked the man in a tone of cold 
politeness whether he was trying to make my back tfae 
same colour as hia ^^^M 

" Why, no," said he, "I am killing flies." ^^^| 

"Fm no fly," I replied frigidly. ^^H 

A few minutes later, when I was indulging in a 
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Bcmmolent reverie, be struck me again — I tliink It must 
have beeu ia the »ame place, it hnrC so mucli worse than 
the first time ; whereupon I turuetl about and, Rtrlking 
a Tciy daugerons attitttde (for a. missionary), I tlireat- 
ened ttiat if he did it again I would land him a blow 
in the stomach whether there was a fly there or not. 
>[y boat-boys, who knew the uses of clothing and ap- 
preciated the immanity of my back from fly-bites as well 
as the greater tenderness and seusitiveuessof the white 
mau's body, langhed at this interesting diversion. Then 
they undertook to enlighten their friend from the bush 
as to the white man's view-point, combining theoretical 
iustructioD with practical sense by removing him t» an- 
other seat : for they well knew that if he should see 
another fly on my back, even while they were talking, 
be would strike again. He cannot help it : the habit is 
coercive. 

Among the worst pests, and peculiar to Africa, is the 
driver ant. They go together iu couutless and incom- 
prehensible numbers. The first sight that one gets of 
them is a glist«uing' black, rapid-nmning stream about 
two iuchee wide ci-oaaing the path before him. Upon 
closer inspection he finds that the stream is com- 
posed of ants; and recognizing the driver ant of which 
he has heard many incredible stories on the way to 
A&ica, he feels like shouting *' Fire 1" and running for 
his life. But as a matter of fact he may with impunity 
examine them as closely as he pleases so long as he does 
DOt tonch them. They are so occupied with their own 
serions purpose that they will take no notice of him. 

In the middle of the black stream are the females, 
about the size of onr common, black woodant, while 
along the sides niu the soldiei's gnariling from attack, 
and these are about four times Ihe size of the others. 
The defense of the females is no matter of necessity, bnt 
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rather gallantry, for those female viragoes are abnadantly 
able to defeiid themselves. No creature so small ever 
had such a bite. They are all provided with jaws and 
with stings and they know how to work both vigoroosly. 
Bome fine day as the newcomer saunters along, his eyes 
engaged with the beanty of the landscape, he walks into 
the ants. It may be odo minute, perhaps two, and pos- 
sibly five, before he knows anything of the aeriooa 
mistake he has miide. Then saddeoly he experiences a 
sensation which is usually compared to numerous red-hot 
pincers applied implacably ; for these ante do not let go. 
If he follows the course prescribed by ardent advisers, he 
will do either of two things ; he will instantly strip off 
his clothing, even if he should be in the governor's court- 
yard, yelling the while at the top of his voice so that 
those who object may go some other way ; or he will 
make a dash for the nearest rain-barrel and tumble into 
it. Fortunately, their bite is not poisonous and leaves 
no bad effects afterwards. After this experience he will 
never allow more than one eye to dwell upon the charm 
of the landscape ; the other will be directed to the path 
before him. If a man must go out at night he always 
carries a lantern. 

When these ants come to a place where there is food to 
their liking, they scatter and spread ont over a lai^ 
area. Then, of course, they are not so quickly discovered, 
and one may easily walk into them. They are one of 
the trials of bush-travel, and the worst living nuisance 
of the bush, where the undergrowth hides them even 
from the keen eye of the native. There is seldom a day 
on a bush journey that the caravan docs not march into 
the drivers. Then there ia some wild yelling by those in 
the lead; the cry, "Drivers I" goes all along the line 
and each man as he comes to them makes a lively dash 
through them, stamping heavily as be runs ; fbr it is 
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) tiaiB to keep them off or to shake them off be- 
iitre they get a liold. All other insects aud njiimals flee 
t>fforo them, iDcIudiog the pythoa and the leopiird. 

Travellers have freqneiitly told how that the silent, 
sleeping forest has suddenly become all astir and vocal, 
Ihe angry boom of the gorilla or the frightened bleat of 
the gazelle alternating with a cry of the leopard and the 
scream of the elephant ; all forgetful of their mutual 
hostility and vying with one auotber in the speed of 
their escape from the driver aut, abroad on a foraging 
expeditioD, to the number of infiuity. 

They make frt-quent viaite to the native villages and 
the white man's premises, usually in the night, spreading 
over tJiewhole place, — the ground, the hoiises, inside and 
ont, and through the roofs. Here they act as scavengers, 
driving before them all other insect nuisances, such as 
the cockroaches and centipedes, which especially infest 
the thatched roofe. Nevertheless, if one should hear the 
language of the average white man, upon the occasion of 
one of these nocturnal visitations, when the drivers have 
wakened him rudely and driven him headlong out into 
the dark, and perhaps the rain, there to shiver during this 
ODtimely boose- cleaning, one would not for a moment 
mistake it for an expression of gratituda 

Setting hens must be kept carefully out of their way. 
In one instance I knew of the drivers visiting a nest one 
night when the young chickens were just coming out of 
the shells. The empty shells were there in tlie morning, 
but no chickens. If they should gain undiscovered ac- 
cess to a chfcken-honse in the night, they would leave 
nothing bat bones and feathers. At Efulen we built onr 
chicken-house against the workmen's house, on the side 
away from the busli, so that the drivers on their approach 
abonld first visit the workmen and we should be warned 
in time to save our chickens. 
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We had been there only a short time when we were 
awakened one iiight by the fa,niiJiar outcry as the men 
were driven out of their house. But the drivers had 
come from a diSereut direction that uight, and when we 
went to the chickeu-house we found it already in their 
possesBiou. It was bat the work of a uiunto or two to 
tuck OUT pajamas inside onr socks, bind our sleeves witli 
haDdkerebiefs aj^uud the wrists, tie another handkerchief 
aroaud the neck and pull a cap down over the head. 
Thus prepared I entered the chickeu-house, the ground 
and walls of which were a, gliat«niug black mass. Stamp- 
ing my feet all the time, I snatched the chickens one by 
one from the roost, stripped the handful of loose ants 
from their legs and handed them out to Dr. Good and 
Mr. Kerr, who picked off the remaining ants, after which 
we brought the chickens into our house and put them 
on the pantry shelves until morning, meanwhile building 
a line of fire around the house to keep the drivers back. 

But it was not long after this that they found the house 
Quguarded one morning just at daylight when I was 
alone at Efulen. I was awake but not yet ready to rlae 
when I heard a low, rustling souud upon the floor of my 
room. After a few minutes, observing that it was be- 
coming more distinct, I drew back my mosquito-net and 
looked out Almost the entire floor was black with 
the drivers, and they were close to the bed. From the 
foot of the bed towards the door it was still possible for 
me to escape by a good jump ; and in a moment I found 
myself shivering out in the yard while my clothes were 
Btill in the house. 

One day, as Dr. Good and I were entering a native vil- 
lage, Dr. Good walked through some stray drivers. He 
began to preach to the people, who as it happened were 
already gathered in the street where they liad been taking 
a palaver. Before he had been preachiug more than 
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miuQte I observed that his gestures were more animated 
than I had ever seen before. Soon they became violenti 
noticeably irrelevant and even of questionable propriety. 
It was a little like Brer Rabbit, one evening when the 
mosquitoes were bad, telling the wolf about his giand- 
iiither's spots. I looked ou with increasing amazement 
and coDst«rnatiou, until at last even Dr. Good's indom- 
itable will was overborne, and be shouted : "Drivers ! " 
and bolted abruptly for the bosh. I tried to go on with 
the service, bat it was almost impossible because of the 
laaght«r of the audience. Each one insisted upon t«lliug 
bis neighbours all about it, to the accompaniment of a 
broad caricature of Dr. Good's gestures. 

There waa once a native man in Gaboon who was 
slightly deranged in bis mind. The government advised, 
and at last insisted, that he shonid not be allowed at 
large. His family, being averse to confining him, chiefly, 
I imagine, because of the care it would entail upon them, 
sent him to a village of their relations across the river 
ten miles distant. There he remained for some time. 
The people there bound him at night lest he might set 
fire to the town while they slept. He objected to this 
and at last became troublesome by calling out continually 
daring the night. Then they improvised a mde shelter 
liack a short distance from the town, where they placed 
him at night and as usual bound him. One night he was 
more noisy than ever before, yelling and screaming hide- 
ously so that he wakened the people. They thought that 
he had become demented but no one went to him until 
tnoming, and then they made the horrible discovery that 
the drivers had attacked and devoured him. 

In some tribes criminals are sometimes punished by 
being bound to the ground in the track of the drivers. 
One can hardly conceive of anything more horrible ; for 
they would enter ears and eyes and nostrils. Bat I be- 
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lieve tliis is very rarely done. When death is decidf 
upon, the Africans nsnally accompliah it by qnicit means. 

There is another ant which I would say is worse than 
the driver, were it not that as yet its distribution is lim- 
ited and it may be only transient. It in a Tcry small red 
ant difQcolt to see with the naked eye except in a good 
light and uu a white surface. It takes to dark closets, 
apbolstered fttrnitnre, hair mattresses and those who 
would sleep upon them. It has not been long known in 
those portions of West Africa that are familiar to the 
white man. It has come from the southeast towards the 
coast. In 1900 it took possession of our mission -house at 
Angom, vhieh was not occupiiid at that time. 

It is doubtfal whether this ant would be likely to infeet 
a house when the grass around it is kept closely cut and 
the house well opened to the light and air ; bnt when 
once infested it is not clear that these pi-ecantions would 
drive it oatw One of Woermann's trading-houaee on the 
Ogow^ had to be abandoned because of it. 

My first experience with it was in 1900 when I visited 
Angom and slept in the mission-house that bad been 
occupied only occasionally for more than a year, I was 
no sooner asleep thau I was awakened by an extremely 
painful sensation, as if red-hot pepper hivd been sprinkled 
all over me. I felt no sliarp bite, but only this intolerable 
smarting pain. It occurred to me that I might have been 
poisoned during the day by some violently poisoDona 
herb in the bnsh or the ovei^own garden ; bat I re- 
mained in bed never thinking that the cause of it was 
there. The natives told me in the morning what it waa. 
My flesh was badly inflamed and I had fever all that day. 
After that I always slept in the boat, or in later years, the 
launch, when I visited Angom. 

Among African pests there is another red ant, very 
small, though not so small as the last. It does not bite 
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r attack the person, but is nevertbeless a great tmisauoe, 
particularly to houttekeepers. All table food must be 
kept out of its way. Any food i-eiuaioiug ou tLu table 
even an hour is eoverod with them. They are especially 
fond of sugar ; and if it is left on tlie table or unprotected 
from one meal to the next, it ia found a living red mnfis. 
By whiit powerful instinct they immediately discover the 
place where food is, and where they come &om in such 
numbers, are among the myatcrita that the white man will 
often pouder. Most of our food is imported, iu tins, and 
once a tin is opened it is kept away from these auta by 
being placediuasafesuspendedfrom the ceiling by tarred 
rope. The safe is a light frame of wood covered with wire 
screen or netting. 

Besides these, there are numerous other varieties of 
ants, less hsumful, or altogether harmless. The ground ia 
so infested with them that neither white man nor native 
ever thinks of sitting down upon it, as we might sitnpun 
the grass in this country. Altogetlier, more than livo 
thonsand varieties of ants have t>een described and 
classified ; and most of these are found in Africa. 

Among the worst of the African pests is tbe jiffffer. 
Those who are most sensitive to it would withont doubt 
call it the worst of all. If the pest of the small ant 
travels from the interior towiirds the coast, this pest began 
at the coast and is extending towards the interior. It has 
evidently been imported— tradition says from Brazil, in 
the cargo and sand ballast of sailing vessels. The older 
inhabitants along the coiist remember wheu it first be- 
came known, and I am sure that it made itself known 
very soon after it arrived. The jigger ia a tiny specieaof 
flea, so small that the naked eye sees it with difficulty. 
It has all the reprehensible habits of its kind. The males 
hop all over one's person In a playful manner, giving him 
I nip here and a nip there ; bat the females burrow be- 
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neath the skin. The favourite place is Ihe feet, especially 
under the nails, but they are frequently found also under 
the finger nails and sometimes in the ellwws and knees. 
Here the female, unless dlseitvered and removed, forms a 
sac which expands to the size of a email pea, and which 
contains hundreds of little jiggers who soon begin to "jig " 
for themselves, and burrow agaiu in the same flesh. 
Many of them however ai-e scattered on the ground ; those 
that remain keep multiplying, until if neglected the whole 
foot becomes a festering sore. 

To the African child the jigger is the occasion of its 
worst suffering. I have seen children who could not 
walk, some with toes eaten away, and several with nearly 
the whole foot gone. For, to the African and to some 
white men, they are not irritating while boring beneath 
the 8kin, and afterwai'ds they are very hard to see, 
especially in the black skin of the native. One may know 
nothing of their presence for several days, after which 
they are so hard to remove that the native child will bear 
the irritating itch that they first occasion rather than sub- 
mit to the pain of removing them ; and when the itch has 
become a painful sore, no child could remove them. 
Some African mothers watch their children's feet closely 
but others neglect them cruelly. I am glad to say that 
those who allow their feet to get full of jiggers, or mothers 
who neglect the care of their children's feet, are looked 
down upon, as lousy persons would be among us, though 
not to the same extent. 

The jiggers are less troublesome in the wet season. 
But with the di-y season their numbers increase rapidly, 
and towards the close of the season the soil and the sand 
are fairly alive with them. If possible, missionary board- 
ing-schools ought to have vacation at this time ; for the 
whit« miaaionary is sure to get them in the schoolroom ; 
and the dormitories, which usually have only t 
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tors, become so infected with tbem tliat even native 
cJiIldren are often kept awake at nigbt, und the ainoant 
of diBcipliue nec(«8ary to make them keep their feet in 
order may demoralize the school. There are always 
children, large and small, who iice<l no superrision, and 
are sofficientjy self respecting to keep their feet clean ; but 
their task in made exceedingly difficult by t tie pi'esence in 
the same dormitory of those who breed jiggeraby thoQ- 
sands. As a rule, with but few eswiptions, the children 
who keep their feet clean are those who have been iu the 
school before and are known as mission-boys and mission- 
girls. 

In my boya' boarding-school of later years one would 
see a strange sight each day during the dry season. The 
whole school filed out at recess and sat down along either 
side of the path leading to the mission-house. A com- 
mittee of boys examined the feet of the others and 
reported to me the name of every boy who had jiggers in 
his feet ; while I stood with note-book in hand and wrote 
down their names. Then when the food was given outat 
noon these boys were left without food until their feet 
were pronounced clean. The larger boys were responsi- 
ble for those of their own town or family who were too 
small to attend to their own feet. I once kept a boy more 
than a day without food until be removetl his jiggers, and 
one hopeless toy I at last expelled from the school for the 
oEfenae. For rigid insistence upon this discipline, I felt, 
lay close to moral instruction. 

The white man of course suffers from jiggers, butnotso 
much as the native, because of his shoes, his cleaner 
bonse, and because his feet are more sensitive, so that he 
becomes aware of thnm after several days at the most, 
when they can be removed without injurj', if it is very 
carefully done. After one has been in Africa a length of 

Die he will detect their presence as soon as they begin to 
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barrow. Some white meu have a native boy exEuuiue 
their feet every uight or nioiuing ; for the boy Liis very 
sharp eyes, aud he removes the jigger with aarprising 
Bkill. It cau be done with a pin ; a needle is better and 
a pair of tweezei's is still better. If the sac that is formed 
after several days be broken iu the removal, it may cause 
a sore that will take some time to heal. Indeed, if one 
be greatly reduced in hualtli and the blood in bad condi- 
tion, it may not heal at all until he leaves the country on 
furlough, I have known men who for weeks were not 
able tu wear a shoe because of ji^er sores. 

After I had been a few months in Africa, one day, 
while iu bed wiUi fever, I said to a friend that in allow- 
ing my feet to touch the floor beside the bed where 
natives had beou standing, I must havo caught the itch ; 
for a most irritating itch had been troubling me for several 
days. My friend at once suggested jiggers as the canse. 
I answered with great assurauce that it certainly was not 
jiggers, for I had watched my feet very closely, having 
determined from the first that I should get no jiggers — 
which of course was true, but I suppose I had been watch- 
ing for creatures the size of potato-bugs crawling over my 
feet, I at once called a native boy, however, wishing per- 
haps to assure my friend, and the boy fouud seven 
colonies of Jiggers. It took my feet a long time to heaL 
But it never happened again. 

The male jigger, as I have said, does not burrow in the i 
flesh, but disports himself upon the surface and makes ■ 
himself very numerous. He is oue of the great variety 
of influences that keep the white man constantly seratoli- 
ing. The native scratches too, scratches most of the time, 
aud often with both hands, but he does not get excited 
about it, nor attract so much attention. But the habit is 
disgusting in the white man, and after all it Is i 
habit rather than a necessity. A minority exercise the 
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stroageet self-reetraiat, a larger niunber exercise restraint 
eometiutis; mauy white men, however, exercise no re- 
straiat at all, but scratch continually, regaa-dloss of the 
occasion. 

The sandfly, or midge, not known at the coast, but 
■widely distributed in thu interior, muatbe coont«d among 
the worst of ACi'ican pests. They also arc exceedingly 
small. They do their utmost to make life Intolerable in 
<jhe early morning hoars after daylight, and again in the 
evening before dark. Some are more sensitive to them 
tlian othera When I was living in the interior, I bathed 
my hands and face in keioaene or tmpentiue each morn- 
ing and evening as their hour approached and ciometimes 
xepeated it ouce or twice before they retired. 

The moBqnitoes are so bod, especially iu the low places 
4Uong the coast, that even the natives must sleep tinder 
xiosqnito nets. 

In the song of our childhood we were impressed with 
the possibilities of such miuutise — as little drops of water, 
Uittle grains of sand and little momenta of time, when 
"these are multiplied by infinity. But infinity is the 
status of all insect life in Africa. In order to realize the 
peet of the mosquito in towns adjacent to mangrove 
ewamps one must multiply the insect until it seems to 
compose about fifty per cent of the atmosphere. Its 
maaic too is impressive. 

Wherever possible the white man builds his house npon 
a well-cleared hill and so escapes them, sometimes almost 
entirely as at Baraka. But this is not always possible. 
Many missionaries have told of writing letters while sit- 
ting eroas-legged on their beds with the mosquito-net 
drawn down around the bed. 

The centipede is common, especially in those houses 
that have thatch roofs. The African centipede is very 
large, and its bite is poisonous, though rarely fatal. My 
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first experience with it was one morning, in my bed- 1 
room, when I took a bonqu^t of flowers ofif the table and i 
held thorn to my faae. A. large centipedo glided oat of 
the flowers, and runnlDg swiftly across my hand and 
along my arm to the elbow, dropped to the floor. For- 
tunately, my sleeve was short, else I should have been I 
bitten. But one morning that I shall not forget I put onl 
a sock, and there was a centipede in the toe of it. 1 
fortunately the sock was in a state of good repair ; there 
was no hole in the toe. I was badly bitten, for it waa 
some time before I could get the sock off; and the sick- 
ening feeiiug of repulijiou was worse than the bite. I 
afterwards acquired the habit of shaking socks and shoes 
and clothing before putting them on. It is well worth 
while ; for if oue is disappointed in the matter of centi- 
pedes, one may perhaps shed a scorpion or aeveral 
roaches, or sometimes even a snake. There are scor- 
pions in all parts of Africa and in some places they 
abonnd. Their bite is always bad, and that of some va- 
rieties is dangerous. 

But if I were asked my opinion as to tJie very worst 
peat in|Africa, I would name the roach, or cockroach, and 
I think that the majority of white men would agree with 
me. My aversioa to this creature is so strong tliat I do 
not pretend to be able to give a dispassionate judgment 
It is a beaut of an insect. It is much larger than the fit- 
miliar cockroach of this country and is often two inches 
long ; and all its powers and qualities of disposition are 
proportionat<:ly developed. It multiplies with amazing 
rapidity. It has an odour that for real nastiuess takes 
preeminent rank even in malodorous Africa. It has a 
Toracions appetite, eats almost everything and seems to 
get fat on arsenic, which I have fed to it in large quanti- 
ties ; thoT^h some persons declare that it thrives on 
arsenic by not eating it and by detecting it even when 
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I mdwed 'irith sngar or aDythiog else. It is found in the 
pantry, In clothing, in tLe library, in furniture, in every 
drawer and every corner, and a thatch roof is soon full of 
them. Even in bed one is not always free from them, 
for during sleep they often nibble one's nails and hair. 
The only way to kill the cockroach ia to erosfa it, and the 
result is so disgusting that one will feel that it has more 
than avengud its death. Once in a while in the evening 
all the cockroaches take to flying, as if seized with a panic 
«r madness. And when they do this they make one for- 
get all the other pests of A£rica. 

If the least bit of butter or grease sboald touch a suit, 
one may depend apoa it that unless it is put in a roach- 
proof trunk the roach will find that spot, and in the morn- 
ing a hole will be eaten through. They devour wool au a 
liorse eats hay ; bnt they will leave both wool and grease 
for the starch contained in cloth bookbindings. They 
show a decided prefcrenoe for new books, the starch be- 
ing softer in these. If, in a moment of supreme folly, 
one shonld leave a book uncovered on a table over night, 
he will find it in the morning with several spots upon it 
the size of a dime, where the starch and colour are eaten 
oat and the bare gray threads exposed. This happened 
to my Memoirs of Tennysmi ; both volumes were badly 
defaced in one night. Of course one will cover with 
heavy paper— when he 7mm the paper — every book in 
his library, or, at least, those that are not already spoiled 
by the time he gets round to them ; but books so covered 
lose their identity, like friends in masquerade. Eesidea, 
books thus kept in paper in that damp atmosphere will 
soon be covered with mould. If one adds to this that 
while roaches or mould are destroying the outside of hia 
books white ants are doing their best to get at the inside, 
he will see that the obstacles incident to literary porsaite 
In Africa are well-nigh inanperable. 
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I cannot distuiss tbe white aut vritli this passing notice, 
for it iilso 13 one of the pssts of Africa ; iudeed, there are 
many who regard it as the worst of the African pests. It 
is characteristic of the impndent hypocrisy of this 
stealthy insect that it should somehow get itself called a 
white ant, when, as a matti-r of fact, it is not an aut at all, 
and is not whita It Is a dirty-yellow termite, a soft- 
bodied insect, in appearance like a very small piece of 
impure tallow. It is commonest iu Africa, but is also 
found in Soath Amei-ica, India and Ceylon, and one 
q)ecie8, it is said, is eveo found as far uoith as Bordeaux. 

The admirable and interesting features of the white ant 
(and it has some) have nowhere been better described 
than in Henry Drammond's charming <ihapter in Tropical 
Africa, 

The white ant lives underground in colonies of enor- 
mous numbers. It feeds chiefly on dead wood, and Its 
presence is the explanation of the noticeable fact that 
there is very little dead wood — rotting logs or fallen 
branches—in an African forest. It does not wait antll 
dead branches fall, but climbs the trees in search of thein^ 
But as its body is choice food for birds and otlier insects, 
and as it is defenseless and even blind, it protects itself 
whenever it comes above ground by building an eartbeu 
tunnel over itself as it climbs. This yellowish brown 
tunnel, a half tube iu form, and half an inch wide, one 
will see running np trees and posts everywhere iu Africa. 
In building it they carry the eaith in grains or little 
pellets from below the gronnd through the tunnel to the 
open end of it ; then having covered the pellet thoroaghly 
with a sticky swrction they place it firmly in its proper 
position and hnrry away for another. The soldici's of the 
colony, which are very few comparatively, are armed with 
formidable jaws. Two or three of these guard the open 
end of the tunnel where the work is beiug done. They 
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talce no part in the vork of constmction. Bat if an 
f^nemy, asuiiUy 1u the form of an aut, draw near with the 
object of enplnring a worker, the soldier in an instant 
win be npon him. He may pound him to death, or 
thrnst him through, or iiatng hiH mandibles like a pair 
of scissors may cut him iu two, or hurl him from the 
battlement as with a catapult ; these differeut methods 
representing different species. After this the workers 
again proceed with the building of the tunnel. These 
tnunels are for tcraporary nse and are not nearly as 
stibstaDtial as the m^ts. They crumble into dust after 
a few weeks and are blown away by the wind or washed 
down by the rain. 

The ant-hills and the ground below are filled with an 
intricate network of tuunela. Professor Drummoiid tells 
us that in the elevated plains of Central Africa these ant- 
hilts are monnds t«n or fifteen feet high and thirty or 
forty feet in diameter, and even then the greater part of 
the ant habitation is underground ; and that the amotuit 
of reddish- brown earth plastered npon the trees is suf- 
-afioieut to give tone to the landscape. And this he says 
is the great agricultural process of the tropics, which in 
temperate zones i8 accomplished by the earthworm carry- 
ing the noder soil to the surfsiee, transposing the upper 
and the lower layers, doing thoronghly what man does 
rudely with the plough. In the lower plains of West 
Africa, the white ant is not so abundant, nor the ant- 
hills nearly so large as those which Professor Drummond 
saw. Nor is there any such need of them, for the earth- 
worm is common enough. The more nniuerons ant-hills 
arc two or three feet high and are often shaped like 
a series of bowls turned npside down one on top of an- 
other ; but the shape varies. A good way to provide for 
young chickens is to send a boy to the bush to get an ant- 
hill, then break off seveml small pieces at a time and 
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give to the chickens. It will be fall of ants, and t 
happioeBB of the chlckeua will be ample reward : there ft 
nothing that they like better. 

And that reminda me that Schweiiifurth, in Th9 
Seart of Africa, relates that he himself ate white ants 
in nnlimlted qnantities. He says they are cf^ieciall; 
good with corn. And then he recommends them as best 
when they are " partly boiled and partly fried." I never 
tried them that way. 

The moat painstaking study and the moat elaborate 
description of the white aut that has ever been made is 
probably that of Karl Escherieh, whose book, Ter- 
mitcnlt'ben avf Cetjhm, has recently been pnbliahed. 
Sacherioh spent three months in Ceylon studying the 
white ant. He doHcribej^ thirty-five species of termite 
exiatihg in Ceylon. 

In the nest (the termetariwm) of many of the species of 
white ants there are tunnels and chambers devoted to 
tbe growing of a certain fungus — real fungus gardens. 
Sometimes two different species of termite inhabit the 
same nest, or termites and ants. They live in diferent 
galleries which intermingle but never open into each 
other. If by the breaking of a wall they should come 
together fierce battles ensue. Sometimes other insecta, 
certain beetles, for instance, live with the termites as 
gnests, to whom they evon feed the larvai. Their pres- 
ence is probably a protection against their enemies ; and 
they seem to have many. An army of marauding ants 
will sometimes invade the nest and seek to carry off the 
occupants. 

There are several distinct castes in the social organiza- 
tion of the termites; the qneen, the males, the soldiers, 
the workers and the larvse. The qnoen is enonnons In 
Blze as compared with the workers ; sometimes three 
inches long. And exalted to the throne she never & 
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un, bnt confines her activities to the laying of egga, 
which she deposits at the rate of several tliousand a day. 
But more remarkable than either her size or her ugllne^ 
is the fact (stated by Eseherich) that she sweats oat to 
the surface of her body a enbstance which is eagerly de- 
voured by the workers. It is this "exadato" which 
binds them to hci- and for which they feed and cherish 
hor. The workers are continually licking her aud 
Eseherich declares that he saw one worker tear oat a 
piece of the motlier's hide aud eagerly drink the Uqaid 
which flowed from the wound. And as her body was 
scarred in many places it would seem that this was not 
imconunon. 

A certain "ant-exterminator" has been nsed saccess- 
folly in destroying the white ant. It consists of a 
charcoal stove on one side of which ia a hand-pomp and 
on the other a hose. A powder of eighty-five parts of 
arsenic and fifteen pails of sulphnr is thrown apon the 
glowing charcoal and by uieaDS of the pump and the hoao 
the fames are forced into the nest. Then the entrance is 
pinned and the nest is left thus for several days. 

Bat perhaps somebody is asking why an insect BO 
wonderful aud interesting should be destroyed at alL 
And that reminds me that I classified the white ant as a 
pest — and one of the worst pests in Africa. 

When the white ant devours an object, a dead branch, for 
instance, it works inside, eoDSomes the whole interior and 
leaves the thinn^ shell of an e^ctcrior, an empty shape, 
which yields at a touch and falls into dust or nothing. 
And onless one watches very closely, or provides some 
^lecjal protection, it will do this same thing with his 
house or the furniture in it, or the wooden posts under it. 
■White men's houses are built upon posts and elevated 
aereral feet from the gronnd. A post beneath the house, 
though of the hardest wood, and appearing to the eye to 
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be quite sonnd, may in feet be a hollow cylinder which 
will collapse at a kick. Itoq pillats are dow generally 
used iustead of wood, iron beiug about the ouly substance 
which the white aiit cannot eat. Ent one must watch the 
iron pillars cloiwly for the earthen tunnel leading from 
the ground to the wooden beams above ; for once they get 
iut« a house they can never be gotten oat. A board in 
the floor will collapse, or a trnuk, of which they have left 
only a shell. They are very fond of paper ; so one must 
especially watch his library, or some day he will take 
down his favourite poet only to find that there is nothing 
of it but cover and the edges of the leaves. I know this 
very thing to have happened. 

I contracted a special prejudice against them when 
they came out of the floor into my barrel of sermons 
— and I remembered the particular (quality of food they 
aie supposed to relish. I was not using those sermons 
in Afi-ica and it is not likely I should ever have used 
them again anywliere ; neither am I the victim of any 
delusion in regard to the loss that the world sustained 
in their destruction. The loss was mine alone, and was 
chiefly sentimental. But a minister usually has a unique 
regard for his sermons, a regard proportioned to the ex- 
tent that they represent the sweat of the brain and the 
heart. In this instance the destruction was only partial ; 
for by a mere accident I discovered them before they had 
entirely chewed and digested all my sermons. 

These are a few of the most troublesome insect pests, 
and there are others. 

There is the big flying beetle, purblind and stypid, 
that comes in the evening and looks the size of a bat [ 
that circles around the table several times, \rtth a noisy 
boom, tumbles at length into the gravy and then flops 
into your face. There is the hippo fly, like an enormous 
hoi'sofly, that throsta a stiletto into one through his cloth- 
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log. In the apper part of the Qahoon Biver, where 
navigatiou with a launch was daugerons aud I stood con- 
Btantiy by the eugine, I had a boy, sometimes two boya, 
Btaoding beside me with fly-biHshes to keep them off. 

There are caterpillars the vei-y touch of whose hair is 
poitiOEious aud prodocfs aa irritation of the skin. There 
are wasps that daub nests of mud on frames aod fnroitare 
aud even on clolhiug if it is leit hauging for a while with- 
oat being disturbed. In many pai-ts there are myriads of 
may-flies that swarm about snuset, that is, abont dinner- 
time. 8ir Harry Johusteu complains that these may- 
flies give soup an aromatic flavour. There is the boring 
beetle tliat burrows into the rafters, reducing them to dust. 
There is the ipalking-stick, a slender dead twig, six or eight 
inches long, with lateral stems, which you sometimes find 
hanging to your curtains or mosquito-net, and which, 
when you take it in your fingers to throw it out, sud- 
denly spreads aborted wings, nearly tvausiiarent and of 
purple hue, and flies around you, a creature of only one 
magnitude — length without breadth ; a conglomeration of 
dark lines plunging through the air. Then, startled out 
of yonr wits, yon Ihink you have seen the devil for sure. 

I have not touched upon the numerous internal para- 
sites that prey npon humanity. Only a scientific expert 
ought to risk telling extensively of these incredibilities. 
Among I hem is the eye-tconn, one of the Filarin, which in 
Bpitc of its euphonious name is an abomination. It is a 
white, thread like worm, an inch long, that goes all 
through tbe body beneath the epidermis. It becomea 
risible only in the white of the eye, and while tliere a 
doctor can remove it. Bnt it must be done, not only 
with extr<rme care, but promptly, for it does not stay 
long in one place. It is extremely irritating in the eye, 
but in other parts of the body, although it causes distress- 
ful itching, it is not ao irritating as one would expect It 
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out of her door, placed her foot on a aaake that was 
coiled npoa the door-step. She wa^ bitten and died Im- 
mediately. Sometimes they get into the thatch roofs of 
the houses, and t>cIweeD the bamboo walls ; but this 
rarely happens in the iKtter houses in which the white 
man lives. One of our missionary ladies at Benito, while 
she was sick in t>ed with fever, found a snake coiled 
under her pillow. 

The natives upon being bitten by a anake immediately 
cauterize the wound with a red-hot iron ; or, when that is 
not procurable, they will cut out a piece of the flesh 
around it, often cntting off a fiugcr or a toe to save a 
life. Theyseem to have the idea that all snakes are deadly, 
and if oue ask, in regard to a pardcnlar snake, whether 
it is poisonous, the certain response will be an excla- 
mation of astonishmCDt at his ignorance. They solemnly 
declare in regard to many rarietiee that they will spring 
at a man and go straight through his body. This is a 
strange delusion, considering their usual accuracy of ob- 
servation aud knowledge in regard to animals. It is 
probably accounted for by the superstitions that attach 
to snakes. In many African trilKs the snake is aacred. 
In those tribes they are ft«qnently used by the priests as 
aa ordeal in discovering criminals. The people are 
ranged 'about the priest, who is a snake-charmer. He 
passee aronnd bringing the snake into contact with each 
person. The person whom it bites is adjudged guilty. 

The characteristic snakes, especially the deadly vip^s 
which abound, are of bright and variegnled coIodit, 
green, red, yellow and black. Some call them beautiful, 
but in most of us the association of idfas makes it impos- 
sible for us to see any bt'^nty in a ^^nake. Their colours 
are die very colours of nature around them ; and there- 
tan, instead of making them conspicooas. are really an 
a^toximatioQ to invisibUity— tboogh I beliere that tha 
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i>rotective colouration of auimals, as a principle, has boon 
^^*aggerat«d. 

A recent traveller says that in crossing the entire con- 
* i nent of Africa he saw only two snakes, and he adds that 
•*i.ace be saoceeded in killing 1»oth of thein there are now 
^^o snakes in Africa, so far as be knows. I am reminded 
^^* f a vivid experience when an American friend, Mr. 
^^^ortham, stayed some months in Qaboon and collected 
Viiological specimens, Mr. Northam asked me whether 
*^"here were many snakes around Gaboon. I told htm that 
t-hei-e were very few. At his suggestion I told myschool- 
Vx>y8 that ho wished to collect snakes and would give 
Ihem sometliing for all the valuable snakes they would 
Isriag to him. The immediate resnlt was enough to make 
^ man think that he had been suddenly precipitated into 
a state of delirium tremens. I had not supposed that 
there were so many snakes in all Africa. A continual 
Itrocession of boys passed my door, ea^-h with some hor- 
rible kind of suake dangling from a stick, or dragging 
nlong the ground. And I had said there were but few 
snakes in Gaboon ! The explanation Is that I kept to 
the paths while abroad, and snakes are seldom found in 
the paths in the daytime ; for they are mostly nocturnal 
in their habits, and I was not. But the boys know where 
to find t:bem at any time. 

After all, life in Africa is quite tolerable. As I think 
hack over this formidable array of pests, I am somewhat 
surprised that I was not more conscions of them while in 
Africa, and that I had leisure to do anything else bnt 
fight them. The explanation is that, although one is 
fighting some of them all the time, one is never fighting 
them all at the same tim& 
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THE "CANNIBAL" FANG 

*'/ ■ "\11E MpODgwe have plenty of salt in t 

I said ODC of my boat-boys. He was a Fang, 
JL ^nd he was speakiug of the coast tribe. 

"The Miwugwe have pleuty of salt," he repeated. I 
drew oat my note-book and eredit«d the boy with a very 
interesting and expressive desiguatiou of a moral quality. 
Such an improvement on our word sand ! It was not lees 
interesting, however, when I found that be meant it not 
morally, but literally— that he was speaking not meta- 
phorically, but g<istronomically. Aa a matter of fact., not 
one of these boatbuya had ever tasted human flesh, and 
they would have been insulted at the imputation of can- 
nibalism } but it is not long since their fathers emei^ed 
irom cannibalism, and tradition still distinguishes the 
flesh of the various surroouding tribes, ascribing a pref- 
erable flavour to this or that tribe. It is genemlly on- 
derstood that the coast tribes are better llaroured than 
those of the interior. 

The Fang are nearly always referred to as the etmnibal 
Fang ; and the casual reader might suppose that they 
were the worst cannibals in Africa. Bat the canni- 
balism of the Faug does not compare, either in extent 
or bideonsnoss, with that of the Congo tribes, as wc shall 
sec. 

The Fang is one of the largest and most important of 
the West African ti-ibes. For many years they have been 
moving from the far interior towards the coast, bumiug, 
killing and even eating their way through the older c 
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They have now Dmerged at many points along 
the coast, of wLicli Gaboon was probably the first. The 
tribatarica of the Gaboon form a network of waterways, 
which ai-e also the highways. There are but few bush 
roads in this part of the jungle aud they are of the worst 
kind ; in the wet season mud to the knees alternating 
with water to the waist, and deeper. Along the rivers 
and streams the Fang have bailt their towns. The pop- 
ulation of a town varies fi-om Hfty to two hundred. 

Most of my work was done among the Fang. From 
Baraka I reached their towus by boat and canoe, in later 
years by the laonch Dorothy. 

The Fang are brown, not black in colour, and are 
aereral shades lighter than the coast tribes. Their 
colour is quite to their liking. They regard themselves 
as (or better looking than white people. The men are 
osuAlly tall, athletic and remarkably well formed, though 
not as full in the cheat as a perfect physique would re- 
quira Most of the younger men are fairly good looking. 
Many of the yonnger women have pretty faces, but they 
are not nearly as intelligent looking as the men. Many 
of the children are beautiful, with sweet faces and lovely 
eyee. 

"They think they are better looking than white peo- 
ple." And why not t I myself do not so regard them ; 
but I may be wrong. Questions of beauty are decided 
by reference to some standard in the miud ; bnt whether 
the standard depends upon custom, and varies with it, is 
a matter of doubt and dispute. My own judgment, like 
that of others, was modified as I lived among the black 
people. Sir Joshua Reynolds advanced the notion, ac- 
cording to HazlitI, that beauty was entirely dependent 
on custom. I feel, with Hozlitt himself, that custom, 
thongh iK)werfiil, is not the only principle of our prefer- 
ence for the appeai-ance of certain objects more than 
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othf^rs ; that what constitutes beauty is in some wa] 
heretit in the object, and that "if custom is a second 
nature there is auolher nature which ranks above it." 
Hazlitt iu his argument contrasts the Greek and the 
African face, doing injustioe, I believe, to the latter. 
Yet in general one must admit that Ilazlitt is right. In 
the Greek faco he finds a conformity to itsell^ a symmetry 
of feature with featni'e and a subtle, involuted harmony of 
lines, which he says ia wholly wanting in the A&'ican fece. 
The Greek face ia betiutiful, "because it ismaclonpof 
lilies corresponding with or melting into each other;" 
the Africau face is not so, " because it is made ap almost 
entirely of contradictory lines and sharp angular pro- 
jections." 

" The general principle of difference between the two 
heads is tliis : The forehead of the Greek is square and 
upright, and, as it were, overhangs the rest of the face, 
except the uose, which is a continuation of it almost lu 
an even line. In the Negro, or African, the tip of the 
nose is the most projected part of the face ; and from that 
point the features retreat back, l)oth upwards towards 
the forehead, and downwards towards the chin. This 
last form ia an approximation to the shape of the head 
of the animal, as the former I>earB the strongest stamp of 
humanity." 

The African physiognomy, he further observes, is 
made up of jagged, cross-grained lines, starting oat in 
every oblique direction, and in fact appeal's "splittiiig 
in pieces." 

But the African physiognomy is also consistent with 
itself; its abruptness is uniform. There ia regularity in 
the violence of its changes ; and may not this also con- 
stitute beauty to an accustomed eyoT It is certain that 
tliere is in such a face the possibility of an extraordinary 
expression of grandeur and moral force ; and theae also 
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are aspects of beauty, as well as ttie iutellectaal and 
affectional olemeuts that coDstitate tlie expression of tlie 
Greek face. There is a beauty of mouutains as well aa 
of meadowa 

Howevpj- it may be, we who have lived long among 
tie Africans, and without the ditttemper of racial 
prejudice, do invariably find that our ideas, or our 
standards, gradually undergo such a change that the 
African face appears to us in varying degrees of beanty, 
mDch as that of the white ; beauty which at first we did 
not see. Even the nose, which l>ei\rs a striking resem- 
blance to the ace of clubs, at length, with custom, ceases 
to appeal- ugly, and seems the absolutely proper nose for 
the African physiognomy. And they surely have beauti- 
ful eyes. 

Vet one must admit that it is not eyes, nor noses, nor 
even faces, but legs, that are most in evidence in African 
society. I suppose it Is because we are not used to see- 
ing those honourable and useful members exposed that 
they are so couspicuons. Looking at an African crowd, 
especially wlieu seated on the ground as in a village serv- 
ice or listening to a native " palaver," with their knees 
elevated in front of them, there seems to be ten times 
aa many legs as people. Their variety also commands 
attention. There are long tegs and short legs, lean legs 
and fat legs, straight legs and crooked legs, gnarled legs, 
knotted legs, brown legs and black legs. 

Probably nowhere in the world is life more primitive- 
How little a man can live on t How much he can do 
without I An African can be happy with a pot, a pipe 
and a tom-tom. I have shown some of them a wheel for 
the first time, making use of a toy, and have explained 
its use while they wondered. At Vivi, on the Congo, 
they tell that when they began to build the railroad they 
unloaded a shipment of wheelbarrows and ordered the 
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workmen to use them iu removing the d6bris. 
later tboy observed the workmen marehiiig in siuglc file 
with the loiided wheelbarrows on their heads. They 
have only the vaguest idea of passiog time. They never 
know their own ages, of course ; neither can they under- 
stand why anybody should want to know. A man of 
middle age makes a serious guess that be is titi years 
old. A French judgo in Senegal tells how that a man, 
brought before him, gave hia age as five years — when he 
had been wijaned at least tweuty-five. 

The Fang when they first come from the int«rior go 
almost eutiivly naked. The men wear a bit of bark- 
cloth, tho women a few leaves, children to the age of nine 
or teu years wear nothing. But as soon as they oome in 
contact with coast people they all begin to weai- imported 
cloth. A chiof soon attains tho dignity of a shirt. If 
they have little use for clothes they arc passionately fond 
of ornanientatiou. Wlieu they first come from the in- 
terior they are fairly loaded with beads and bi'ass, the 
latter made into heavy arm-rings, leg-rings, neck-ringS 
and coiled bracelela which cover the entire forearm. At 
first they i-egai'd clothe.** also as ornamentation and they 
think that white people, in comparison with them, are 
exceedingly vain. 

I was holding a service in a Bnlu town when a woman 
entered and immediately engage<l the attention of the 
feminine portion of the andience. On the preceding day 
she hiid vi.sited the mission and I had dressed and band- 
aged an ulcer on her leg. Tho white bandage had canght 
her fancy and she removed it that she might keep it 
clean ; and now she came to the service with it round her 
neck. The women looked at her, drew a long loud 
breath and nudged their neighbours. It was very plain 
that in their opinion she was much overdresse ' 
strange to say, she impressed me In that same way. 
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least, compared with the others, she looked aa if she 
might be dressed for a Bleigh-ride. 

The staple food of the F&us iB cassava — that which 
Stanley calls manioc — which is the root of a shrub, a little 
like our elder in appearance, from which our tapioca is 
prepared. They use it however in a much coai-ser form 
tbao tapioca. The root is left macerating in water for 
several days which has the effect of removing certain 
poisonous principles. Then it ia placed in a wooden 
trough and beaten into a mass with a wooden pestla 
Art«r thia it is made into straight slender rolls a foot 
'ong, wrapped in plantain leaves, bound around with 
fibre and boiled. It tastes a little like boiled tapioca, 
^t whereas we are accustomed to eat the tasteless tapi- 
oca with cream and sugar, the native has neither of 
"leee and thinks himself very fortunate if he has a little 
^t to season it. Sometimes iu travelling I have used 
't for several days ; but I have improved it by frying 
■' ia butter. The cassava when properly prepared is 
*''i<3ently wholesome ; bat oue may frequently see it 
*>aiii]g in a dirty, stagnant pool, the same pool that 
'^e whole town has used, for that and other purposes, 
*^^k after week and month after month. No one can 
"Q^gine the variety of germs that it may soak np during 
^« several days that it lies in such a pool. The native 
** dronically full of worma He knows it and attributes 
"^<>Bt pain to their presence. In declaring that he has a 
fj^^dacbe he places his hand on his forehead and says : 
"^Vorms are biting me." A little kiud teaching in the 
^tter preparation of their food would be good missionary 
***liloyment. 

^feeaides cassava, they have plantains, banauas, sweet 
^''^tatoes, corn, gronndnuta and a few other foods that are 
*^s common. None of these food products are indige- 
Most of them, including even cassava, it is said. 
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were introduced by the Portuguese, at intervals within 
the last tLrce tiuudred ycai-s. Meat is uob regarded as a 
necessity, althoagti there is a chi-onie hunger for it, to 
which some have attributed their pnicUce of cannibal- 
ism. Ill most towns there are a few goats and sheep and 
chickens ; but they ai-e i-eserved for feasts and festive 
occasions. They hunt and tnvp all the wild animals of 
the forest and are not averse to eating any of tliem, in- 
cluding snakes, even in an advanced stage of decomposi- 
tion. On the lower Gaboon they have abundance of fish, 
which they catch with various baskets, nets, and seines. 
There are certain insects, grubs and caterpillars which 
they also eat. One day a boy reported to me that the 
natives of a near-by town had found a bee-tree, and they 
wished lo know whether I would buy the honey. Boy 
it! I should think so ! I could scarcely wait for it. 
They brought it at length ; but instead of smoking the 
bees Old, they had smoked them in ; they ofiered me a 
great mass of honey and grubs and dead bees. 

They do not eat eggs ; neither do they ever drink milk 
or use it in any form and our nse of it is somewhat di.s- 
guatiug to them. A friend once offered milk to a Km- 
boy Just to try him, and he replied contemptnonsly : 
" Milk be fit only for piccaninny ; I no be piccaninny." 

They have seen white men milk the goat, which alwnys 
requires a number of natives to hold the animal. And 
once when Mr. Gault of Batanga was explaining to a 
group nf natives about the cow, which gives the milk 
that we import in tins, describing her size and her great 
horns, one of the natives suddenly turning lo the others 
exclaimed: "Say, he is lying. How could they hold 
hert " Since that time most of them have seen cattle. 

The Fang wife prepares the food for her husband 
and sets it in the palaver-home, or public-house of the 
town, where he eats with the other men. She does not 
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eat with them. There is no regular time in the day for 
eating ; auil when they have begun to eat there is no 
regular time for stopping. Tlie quantity of food is the 
ouly limit. On a journey they can go without food a 
very long time, far siirpaaaiug the endurance of the white 
man. And they are often compelled to travel with empty 
stomachs from their habit of eating all their food the first 
day. But afterwards they will malie up for this absti- 
nence, however prolonged. Indeed, it is by their glut- 
tony, rather than in other ways, that they first exhibit 
their degradation to the white man, I have said that the 
children were nsually pretty ; but sometimes they are 
dreadfully misshapen by a distended stomach. The last 
mail brought me a charming picture of a little three-year- 
old missionary boy of Gaboon, prodding the stomach of a 
native child with his finger, and with eyes of wonder, 
asking: " Is dat yonr tummy t" 

One of their first efforts, after coming in contact with 
the white man, is an attempt to acquire the noble art of 
eating with a spoon. But in the first practice of it if 
they foi^et themselves for a moment they are very likely 
to put the hand to the month in the old way and drive the 
spoon round to the ear. Considering their ignorance 
they are surprisingly cleanly in iheir persons and tlieir 
babita. After eating they invariably rinse their months 
with water and they regularly brush their teeth. For the 
latter purpose they commonly use a brush of soft wood 
with tmiisverse ridges. They are very particular abont 
thia Often a carrier in the bush will carry hia brush along 
with him. Sometimes it is the sum-total of his personal 
efTecta. Everybody knows that the African hasbeantifnl 
teeth. Bnt in some tribes, and even among the Fang of 
the (hr interior, they often file the front teeth to a point, 
thinking to add to their beauty, bnt in fact addiog 
greatly to their ogliness. 
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I have said that the Faag are cannibals. Bat this 
loathsome castom is not as common among them as 
travellers have generally reported. I doabt whether the 
Fang eat any bnt their eneniiee — captives taken in war. 
And their chronic meat-hunger is not the only reason for 
eating their euemiea It is done as an insult to tha 
enemy, the most deadly insult that can be offered, and 
means that the war will be fought to a finish, or at least 
until the other side has oaten one of the enemy. But the 
practice of cannibalism in war is Intimately related to 
fetishism. It is believed that aflcr eating one of the 
enemy, the latter can do them no hana. Their ballets 
will glance harmlessly off their bodies, or will even go 
through them without hurting, if indeed they hit them at 
alL Cannibalism affords them the stroageet poeslUe 
fetish protoctioD. 

The cannibalism of the Upper Congo tribes is much 
worse than this and is almost iudeseribable. Some of 
them eat their own dead. Sir Harry Johnston tells us 
that the Basoko tribe bury none but their chleb. Others, 
who woold not eat their own dead, exchange them for the 
dead of a neighbouring clan. 

This vicious taste often becomes a mania with the 
African, an obsession, like the ungovernable appetite for 
nun, until he thinks of man chiefly as food to satisfy this 
craving. Among such tribes raids are made on their 
□ctghbours for the express purpose of cannibalism. 8ir 
Harry Johnston speaks of the sou of a celebrated chief 
who once exclaimed : " Ah ] I wish I oould eat every- 
body on earth ! " and also of a Baogala chief who ate bis 
aev<m wives in sncct<^on, inviting his frieuds and does 
asaoci»t«s to the feast. It is more than possible that 
thtoe lowest forms of cannibalism are doe to tlie 
demoralization incident to the slave-raids of the Arabs. 
Tb8 Anbe were aaeoeeded by the Betstaos ; but Booie at 
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thOBfi vho are best qaulifiecl to judge think that the 
r^igime of the Belgiaiis haa been worse tbau that of the 
Arabs. 

Among tribes to wliom such forms of cannibalism 
would bo revolling, there are probably iudividnal in- 
fanmau ghonis, who exbome the bodies of the dead iu the 
night and cat them. And it may be from this fact that 
witches are always accused of eating people. 

If it be true, then, throughout the eutire Fang tribe, 
that they eat only their euemies it will be seen that their 
cannibalism is very dilfurout iu extent and even in loath- 
someness from that of some other tribes. It is a fact, 
however, that the cannibal tribes are not necessarily 
lower thau the others, but may be quit« as gentle and 
tractable and (jnite as capable. And from this some have 
argued that, after all, our horror of cannibalism is purely 
conventional, due to custom and training ; and that there 
is no essential difference between eating human flesh and 
that of the lower animals, except in imagination. But 
the readiness with which whole tribes renounce the 
custom, become asbamed of it, and contract the white 
man's abhon-ence for it, conilrms the Iwlief that it is nevex 
Ic^timate and must always l)e regarded as a vice. In 
such matters imagination may be closer to our moral 
natores than wc know. 

A certain town on the Gaboon named ,4?«jn— when I 
left Afi'ica I know personally most of the men, women 
and children of the town — is iwpnlatod by one of the most 
intractable clans of the Fang. Though peculiarly fierce 
in war, they are otherwise gentle and conrteoua. The 
venerable chief I regarded as a particular friend. He 
had a long heard— somewhat rare among the Fang and 
highly esteemed. It was braided figlitly and tied on the 
end with a string ns venerable oa the heard itself. The 
braid was not for fashion or beauty. It was intended to 
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prevent the possible loss of stray hairs that might fall 
iuto the bauds of au enemy aud be used as a powerful 
fetish agaiD:jt him. Upon my leaving the town at the 
conclusion of a visit it was in accord with custom for him 
to eiqpress his personal regard for me by taking my hand 
iu bis and spitting in it. In order to appreciate this 
beautiful custom ouc must regard itspiritually — ifhecan. 
It is called " blowing a bleasiug." The blessing is blown 
with tbe breath and the spitting is a trivial accessory. 

It was when these people first migi-ated from the in- 
terior basil that tbe following incident occon-ed— which 
was told to me by Sonia of Gaboon who knew all the per- 
sons concerned. A certain man's wife having several 
timts eloped with a man of another town and having 
caused the husband much trouble and humiliation, be at 
last became so enraged that iustead of seeking to procure 
hei' return he determined upon a bloody revenge. With 
s(!veral companions he immediately started in a canoe for 
the town where her father and mother lived, arriving be- 
fore they had heard the news of their daughter's latest 
elopement. At some distance from the town they left the 
caaoe and entered the forest. All the others of the party 
hid themselves near the path while the man himself went 
on to the town and professed to have come just to make 
his mother-in-law a friendly visit. Addressing her as 
Mother, be told her that he had killed a busb-pig in the 
forest and that he had come to ask her to go with him to 
get some of it before he should take it home. The 
woman, without doubting, followed him along the path. 

After a while she said: "Son, it is far and I am 
old." 

He told her that it was only a short distance ahead ; so 
she went on. 

Soon again she exclaimed : " Ah, son, it is very far and 
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He replied that it was uow very near, thus enticiDg her 
far from town. 

At last he exclaimed : " Mother, here it is ! " 

At his word the purty in ambusb sprang upon her and 
with their swonla killed her. They then cut from her 
body one entire leg, which they took to their town and 
ate^ He bad aveuged his injured diguity and had re- 
moved his shame. He had no louger any i-eason to feel 
ashamed I 

He sent a brief message to the onfaithfnl wife : "Stay 
where yon ore ; the i>alavcr is finished." 

I must say that this incident is not fairly representa- 
tive of the African savage. Not that it exaggerates his 
brntality, wben he is enmgi.-d ; but there is in it an 
element of treachery whieh is oriental rather than African. 
He does not usually conceal bis anger, but hastens to ex- 
press it in passionate words. And when one has suc- 
ceeded in allaying his passion and soolhiug his feelings, 
and he haa again smiled and sworn friendship, one may 
reckon assuredly that the palaver is ended and that the 
smile does not conceal malice uor intent of revenge. He 
is paasionate but not vindictive, cruel but not treacher- 

OQB. 

A few years have made such changes that the Fang of 
the Gaboon, Instead of boasting of cannibalism, would in- 
diguantly deny it. In the interior they still practice it 
as an insult to the enemy. But ou the Gaboon they in- 
salt the enemy by charging it against tbcni. 

*'The African," says Booker T. Washington, "lives 
like a child, in the realm of emotion and feeling." And 
a white man among Africans lives much in that same 
realm. His experience ia largely a succession of con- 
trasting emotions. Sick with disgust and hopelessness, 
when brought into contact wilh such loathsome features 
of degradation as we have beeu couaidoriug, he consigns 
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the whole black race to perdition, and anon some ] 
thetlc circamstance revuals a wealth of moral possibili- 
ties, which touches the heart and niake^) him ashamed ) 
some unconscioug action of real frieDdship and confidence 
in the white man, it may be ; some expression of the pro- 
found affection on the part of a savage towards hie mother 
and children ; or some rude work of art which he dis- 
plays with pride, something npon which he has expended 
astonishing labour for bcauty'ssalce alone — erode enough, 
to be sure, but giving "thoughts tliat do often lie too 
deep for tears." He has a shapely stool which he cuts 
out of a solid block of light mahogany, with only one 
tool, a rude adz of Lis own making. He has aljsolately 
no knowledge of joinery, so he cuts it out of the solid 
block, expending npon It an amount of patient labour of 
which be is nsually considered incapable. He also pyro- 
graphs it with artistic decorations. Why all this labour 
when the solid block itself is quite as serviceable, and for 
more stable t He has an inward sense of beauty to which 
he mnst make it conform, an ideal which commands him 
and which he strives to execute. The brass handle of his 
sword he decorates by ingenious and not unskillful re- 
ponssg dtsigns. The mats that the women weave are 
decorated with patterus in colours, requiring care and 
skill in their making. 

The curiosity of those who have not seen a white man 
before, or are not used to seeing him, is unbonnded and 
at first attaches to everything that he possesses. Magic 
is their easy cxpLination of everything they do not nn- 
deratand. A match (until they become accnstomedto it) 
will scatter a crowd as quickly as a Gatling gnn. It is 
the snpernatnral of whieh they arc mo3t afraid ; as with 
us, those who believe in ghosts are more afraid of them 
than the worst of living enemies. 

Nothing of oars is more wonderful or more desired 
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UiRQ the looking-glass. Yet they are aot always conceited 
In regard to their appearance. Olo poor interior woman, 
Seeing her face in the looking-glass for the first time, 
Bank to the ground with a little cry, and said : "I did 
not think I WM so ugly." 

Their wonder ia not always directed aa we would ex- 
pect. It is not the greatest achievement that excJtefi the 
greatest wonder. One day, after my return to America, 
in company with a friend I was passing one of the great- 
est buildings of Chicago, when the friend said : "What 
Tould yonr Africims think of such a building f" 

"My Africans," I replied (pointing to a man on the 
comer with a tin monkey climbing a string), " would be 
flo entirely occupii-d with thu.t tin monkey climbing a 
string that yon could uot get them to look at tho build- 
ing." 

In the invention of the monkey they would have some 
comprehension of tho difficulties to bo overcome, while 
not knowing how it had been accompliabed ; hence the 
mystery. But iu the case of tlie great bnilding they have 
no present knowledge which would enable them iu any 
measure to realize the di£5calties, or tlie principles in- 
volved. The African wonders most at those things which 
bear some relation to his present knowledge. For won- 
der is not exactly an expression of ignorance, as it has 
been called, but rather an expression of imperfect knowl- 
edge. 

All things in our possession of which tbr^y did not 
know tLe nae were reganled as fetishes. I wore glasses 
when studying. One day at Efulen I came out of the 
house with the glasses on. A group of women were 
standing in fiont of the house ; and aoveral of them, see- 
ing me look at them throngh the glaiwes, fell Qat on the 
grouud ; whereupon I diacovered that they supposed my 
glasses were a fetish by which I might (as one of them 
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said) turn them into monkeys. They supposed that we 
were "spirits," and so they called us. Looking at my 
black shoes one of them exclaimed : " The spirit's hands 
and face are white, but his feet are black, and I suppose 
the rest of his body is black," 
Another said: "The spirit has feet, but he has no 

Another said : " What an ngly colour I Bat he woald 
be a beauty if he were black." 

Dear reader : Were you ever an object of cariosity 1 
Of coarse you have been on some single occasion — for a 
passing momeut, or even a whole evening. Bat I mean 
day after day, and all the time, for an indefinite period. 
If 60, you have my profound sympathy. 



MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

THE Faug is a resonroeful mau, thougli he has uo 
genius for mechaaica.1 inventiou. He wrests 
from uatare all that Le needs aiiil does not de- 
;2>ei]d upoQ his neighbour. 

He lives iu a bouse of bark or bamboo with a roof of 
thatch, for which he gathers the materials, and bnilds it 
^all himself. In bia primitive couditioii his oiily clothing 
:^ bark-cloth which he skillfully bammerH out of fibrous 
%ark. With the fibre of the pineapple, he weaves a 
;2>owder- pouch, or other similar convenienoe. He makes 
iimself an excellent canoe aud la scarcely surpassed aaan 
expert in its management. He is also a fishenuao ; and 
3ie knits his own fish-net. For the tatter he now uses 
:imported string ; but without the imported striug he 
vonid use some vegetable fibre. If he wishes to improve 
3iia primitive t)ed of poles he makes a grass mat. An 
old woman one day tanght me the art of mat-making, I 
eat beside her at the loom, in the street, and worked uii- 
^er her supervision until she declared me quite proficient 
— so much so, she said with some anxiety, that there was 
»o need of my doing any more. The African's knowl- 
edge, too, however meagre, is as varied as his skill. As 
lie becomes civilized he will specialize. There will be 
flivision of labour in the commnnity and mutual depend- 
ence upon one another. No doubt he will gain much j 
but he will also lose something, he will lose in resourceful- 
ness; he will lose something of freedom and the spirit of 
independence. And unless he gain mnch in that which is 
125 
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moral and spiritual, liis loss will bo a misfortime who! 
grievoua 

I venture the statement that the Africau is not lazy- 
at least uot very la/y. He is idle uot so niucb becaosr' 
he hatus work, but rather because ho ia UDambitious aud 
the anfortnnale victim of a hubit of content. He will 
not work for the isake of workiiig, because, unlike the 
white man, he cau be suprttmely content in idleueas. 
But offer him something that he really desires or deems 
worth while and be will work amazingly. There are. 
only one or two things that the African will work for 
that ie to say there are only one or two things that 
wants. 

He will work to earn a dowry in order to majTy ; 
especially if he has in mind some particular woman as 
the prospective wife. Mouth after month he will labour 
and even for a year or two he will engage in the hardest 
work. But just as the white master is about to rcveise 
his opinion of the whole black race and proclaim that 
they are the greatest workers in the world the man com- 
plet*'8 the amount of the dowry, and immediately he 
quits. No inducement will tempt him to continue. To 
offer him double w^es would only lower his estimate 
your intelligence. He will work for an end that 
desires ; but the ordinary motives of the white man 
not appeal to him at all. He will never work for the 
mere sake of accumulating wealth. 

The men do all the building, and when a new garden la 
made the men cut down the trees. Their hardest t 
is incident to war or hiinting, bat it is occasional, 
most of their time is spent in absolute idleness, 
rc^ar work ia done by the women. It is chiefly 
of caring for the gardens (which are sometimes Car 1 
the town), carrying home the produce, gathering -v 
and carrying it from the forest, and cooking the ft 
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f rise at daylight and Blart fur the gardens, leaviag 
the care of the babies to older children or to their has- 
bands. I have seen the husband of six wives taking care 
of several hungry babies whose mothers have been long 
ID the gardens ; and it seemed to me that he, rather than 
the wives, had the heavier end of the domestic re- 
HpoQsibilitios. 

There is one utLier instinct besides that of matrimony 
that will stir the dormant energy of the native, and that 
is the love of driving a bargain. He is a born trader. 
But if prices, however high, should become hopelessly 
fixed, and shrewdness have no advantage, I am not sure 
that he would care any more for the trade. 

Wherever a foreign government has not interfered 
with African costum the produce of the interior, chiefly 
mbber and ivory, is cairied from the far interior, in 
brief stages, by successive caravans. The original owners 
of the ivory start coostward in a company. Beyond a 
certain limit they cannot go, as the people will not allow 
them to pjiss. They must give over the ivory to others 
who will carry it over the next sta.ge and in turn deliver 
it to others. There may be fivo or six stages in the 
joomey to the coast. The first company when they 
deliver the prodnce to the next do not retnrn home but 
remain in the town of the second company until their re- 
torn, often assuming their marital relations in their ab- 
sence. The second compauy doee the same in regard to 
the tliird, and the others likewise. Since the goods 
received in payment mast come from the coast, no 
bai^ain is made until the retnrn journey. The last 
compauy carries the ivory to the coast and obtains goods 
in payment, returning to their town, where the preceding 
company is waiting. Then follows a great paJaver and 
18 of oratory. Thccompany in possession seek to keep 
i a portion aa possible of the goods and to give 
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oa little as possible to the iuterior people. The palaver 
at last beiug settled, this coiupaoy starts for home aod 
agalD, after an exciliug palaver, divides the goods with 
the next company, whom they find still waiting for theto. 
This is repeated with each snccessive sta^ until at last 
the original owners, after weeks of waiting, get a small 
remainder of the goods, or at least a souvenir, for their 
ivory. The principal satisfaction is perhaps not the 
actual amoant of the goods, bat the big palaver, and the 
driving of a shrewd bargain. 

With the establishment of the European govemmeDt 
this b-dde method is sooner or later revei-sed. The while 
trader sends native sub-traders into the interior to buy 
produce as directly as possible from the original owneis. 
This cuts off the people of the intermediate stages from 
what they regard as their exclusive right of participation 
as middlemen. The dissatisfactioa usually grows until 
it ends in war. Germany in her various colonies is 
frequently engaged in this one-sided war ; and she wages 
it ruthlessly. 

Meantime the Fang of the lower Gaboon and some 
other tribes similarly situated have found far better em- 
ployment. The Fang raise food — cassava and plantains — 
for the market at Libreville. For there are usually about 
seventy-five white men iu Gaboon, all of whom eat plan- 
tains; and there are throngs of natives, servants of the 
white men, and others employed by the government. 
Besides, the Hlpongwe women, except the Christians, are 
mostly unwilling to care for gardens and they must bay 
food for themselves and their families. The Fang there- 
fore can easily sell all the food they can raise. In the 
morning looking from the mission-honac one may see the 
bay covered with white sails like a flock of sea-gulls — the 
sails of the Fang canoes bringing food to the market. 
This is surely Uie best fortune that can fall to any paopi 
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fti West Airiei. While it still gives opportunity for 
4beir triule instiiit^t, it Curus them to agricultoiu, the 
sooat wholesome of all occnpatJoiia for sacb a people. It 
leeps them at home, provides Lealthfol vork, extends 
^pportODity to all and distribnteH prosperity. 

The white man in setting out for Africa divests himself 
*)f every saperfluoua possession and provides only for the 
^t)are .necessities of life. If he is bound for the interior 
3ie most feel that he has consecrated himself to poverty. 
Ht is strange, therefore^ and sorprisiiig to find the natives 
3'^ardJng his meagre stock of goods as fabulous wealth 
^jid himself as a sort of multi-millionaire. But it is 
etraoger stlLl that he himself should gradually accept 
theii- judgment sind regard himself as rich. For the 
eense of wealth depends npon having more tliaii one's 
3teigbl>ours ; aud there is no fcoling of privation in not 
iKuug able to procure those things that nobody else has. 
"The white man's privations may be many, but they are 
inevitable ; he has all that is procurable in hia situation, 
and far more than those around )iim. He therefore has a 
comfortable feeling of wealth, the more pleasant because 
unexpected. 

But this attitude of the natives towards the white 
man, especially in new tribes, forebodes trouble. There 
is not much danger of robbei-y or violence, but there is 
danger to bis moral influeuca A kind of communism 
obtains among them. A man having our " abundance " 
-would divide with the men of his town, all of whom are 
related to him. If a man hunting in the forest should 
Icill a monkey or a python he will bring it to his town 
Tjefore he cuts it up aud it will be divided equally. For 
this reason it is very hard to buy any game from them ; 
no one person has authority to sell it. Even at the coast 
and in the old semi -civilized settlements, when a native, 
afl«r being employed by a white man, returns to bis town 
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with his wages he will be expected to assist everybody in 
the town who happens to want anything and has not the 
price — and there are always some of them who want to 
get married and have not succeeded in raising the dowry. 
So the wages of a hard year's work are dissipated in leaa 
than a month. It Is hard, but it is custom. It cannot be 
denied that the custom fosters an easy-going content and 
precludes the anhappiness and cmeltj of worldly ambi- 
tion. Bat, with ambition, energy also and industry are 
discoaraged and a premium is put upon laziness. The 
tyranay of custom iu Afi-ica and other nneivilized lands 
is not easy for those to rcEdizc who have not witnessed it. 
It ia "the only Infallible rule of fhith and practice." 

The people of the interior, when the white man first 
goes among them, invariably expect him to divide his 
goods with them just as soon as they aiiderstaud that he 
professes to be their friend. Such a profession seetna 
hypocrisy while he keeps his goods. They can yield 
intellectual assent when he reasons that the white man 
haa a right to his own customs ; but in the consideration 
of a particular custom it still remains that theirs is right 
and his is wrong ; and when they actually sec the goods, 
greed masters reason and they arc often enraged. 

All worldly prosperity in Africa depends upon the 
possession of prt»per fetishes. They are therefore quick 
to conclude that we have very powerful fetishes ; and it 
is inevitablu that l>efore long they should conclude that the 
Bible is the missionary's fetish. At Efuleu, among the 
Bulu, when we had been there but a short time, a band of 
men, setting out upon the war-path with their guns upon 
their shonlders, marched up to our hill and asked if we 
would give them a Bible to take with them to make their 
guns shoot straight and procure their success. One day 
Dr. Good missed a Bible. It had been stolen. He heard 
nothing of it for a month ; after which ho waa one d 
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IKibg throngli a native village where the people, ex- 
pectiDg to go to war next day, were preparing a very 
powerful feljah or "war-medicine" by boiling together 
in a pot several of their most reliable fetishes ; and in 
the boiling pot he fonnd hia Bible. 
Perhapa it is the frefjueucy of war between towns that 
I the people within a town, or in a company, gener- 
t peace among themselves. It is surprising how one 
; workmen or carriers or schoolboys to divide 
r food without quarrelling. In this respect they far 
surpass white workmen, or white schoolboys. Where 
we would expect a quarrel no quarrel occurs, 

AjQd then again, just when one has declared that 
"Africans never quarrel," a scandalous quarrel breaks 
out over some iufiuiteaimal matter. Individuals, espe- 
cially women, ofteu have a reputation for q^alTt^lling. 
Some towns are notorious. I once visited such a town, 
where no white man had been before. I fonnd the 
stormiest people I ever met in the junglea. During the 
two (lays that I remained in the town there occurred an 
almost continuous succession of palavers, each of which 
seemed to involve the whole population of the town — 
men, women and children. Long after they went into 
their houses for the night some of them continued yelling 
their anger loud enough to be heard by all whom it con- 
cerned. The occasion of a general quarrel the day that 

I I arrived was this : A certain man's hen had laid an egg 
in another man's house, and the latter man had kept the 
^€S- The town was rent in twain over the ownership of 
that egg. Forcible arguments were presented on either 
side but without avail. Before it was settled something 

; else had happened that reqnired a vigorous exercise of 
longs for its adjustment, and the egg palaver was laid on 
the table. There was not a spare moment in which to 
reenme it before I left, and it may be undecided to this 
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day. Eveii while I was preachiug, a womaD iu 
grugatiOD, sitting immediately in front of me, cODtiiiii6d_-| 
tbe palaver, occasionally yelling nnladylike remarks t(K A 
Bome other womaD whom she evidently supposed to be at — \ 
tlie eud of tlie universe. In aJl such quai-rels there is -<| 
much of bluff and bluater, but not so mnch anger as— 4 
one might suppose. Such a qnarrel, if anythiug shonld^J 
appeal to their keen sense of tho ridiculous daring it8-4 
progress, might break up iu a laugh. 

When two Pang women engage in a prolonged qnarrel J 
— osually sitting immediately witbin the door of tbein^ 
respective hoosea and cursing each other iu slirill tones, 
heard all over the town — the people sometimes t>ecome 
impatient and demand Uiat they shall come out into the 
street and light. I have witnessed such a fight. They^ 
prepare for it by throwing off even the shred of clothinc 
that they wear. They fight more like men than womeik. 
— if it be true that women nsnally scratch and pull eaclk 
other's bair when they fight. When one of tbem is re- 
peatedly thrown to tbe ground she confesses defeat At 
least it may be said to their credit that this usually ends 
the matter ; and the next day they may be as friendly M 
ever. 

ITie marriage relation, of course, dominates all custonu 
and is the foundation of the whole social strncturo. Willi 
the Africans love is not so closely linked with sex aa 
among most modern races. Friendship is deemed nobler 
than romantic love. This of course is due to the in- 
equality of the sexes ; woman is not regarded as fit for 
companionship with men. A wife is expected to love Ler 
own people more than ber husband. A man loves his 
brothers and his friends at least as much as his wife ; Us 
children he loves far more, and bis mother he loves tnost 
of all. Indeed, his love of his mother is the dcepestemo- 
tjon of bis heart and bis best moral quality. The 
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.AIHcan young aud old thinks ho h^s fuliy jDStified ths 
most violent assault npou another when ho says: "He 
«araed my mother." Any nncomplinieatary I'etiection 
more or leaaserioua ia a "uurws." 

A wife is bonglit with a prk-e and is part of a man's 
'wcoltli. A niau's wealth is always I'eckouod by the niiin- 
l)er of his wives. The chief of the town is the man who 
Jlias the most wives. Bnt most meu have only one wife 
aud some liave Done, becuiiiie they cannot procure a 
■dowry. The size of the dowry diilers in diflfoi-ent tritieB. 
Among the Faug it its enormous, considering their very 
primitive condition. The fuilowiug dowry w:ispaid bya 
fang near the coast : ton goats, five sheep, live gnus, 
twenty (Tade-boxes (plain wooden chests of imported 
material), one hnndied he.ads of totxicco, ten hats, ten 
looking-glasses, five blankets, five pairs of trousers, two 
dozen plat«s, fifty dollars' worth of calico, fifty dollars' 
wortli of rum, one cliait (with one leg missing) and one 

In addition to such a dowry a man is required to make 
frequent presents to his wiftt's relations, who may be ex- 
pected to arrive at any time, and in any nnmbcr, for an 
indefinite visit. If he should f^il in this they will in- 
duce his wife to rnu aw;»y aud return to her town, and it 
will cost liim many presents and perhaps a war to get her 
back again. 

A dowry is often kept intact so as to do service repeat- 
edly. A man is fortunate if he have one or several 
Slaters ; for with the dowry which he procures for them he 
will get himself as many wives. Children are frequently 
betrotlied to each other by their parents. A girl thus be- 
trothed is taken to her husband's town stnd raised by his 
mother. Little girls, even infants, aie sometimes l>e- 
trothed to old men, I knew of an instance where a child 
was t)etrothed before it was born, the dowry being kept 
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intact 80 that it could be returned in case the child shonld 
not be a girl. The frequent betrulhal of little girla is 
partly due to the fact that less dowry is paid for a child 
than for " a whole woman," as the Fang would say. 

For those who are not so fortunate as to inherit 
a dowry or to have a sister the propei- thing is to steal a 
w<imau from some adjoining town. Most women are glad 
to be stolen aud the af^ir is often au eJopemeut. This 
will precipitate a war between the two towns. At least 
nine out of ten wars among the Fang begin this way. 
After several or many have been killed the " palaver " is. 
settled by the whole town paying the dowry. 

If a man have many wives it is regarded as magnani- 
mous for him to take little notice of infidelity. Seldom, 
however, does he rise to this level of magnanimity and. 
many wives mean constant palavers. In either case it^ 
means boundless immorality. 

The aggrieved husband, in a case of adultery, may 
punish with terrible severity, if he feel so disposed. la 
some tribes it is pnuishable with death. In a tribe im- 
mediately south of the Fang the injured husband fre- 
quently cuts off the ears and even the nose of the guilty 
woman. In one instance that I knew of, on the Ogowfe 
River, a man cut off his wife's nose and lips. Among 
the Fang I have never seen such mutilations, but in the 
far interior the practice is probably not iinknowu. A 
man suspecting his wife of wrong doing, especially after 
a prolonged absence from town, may upon the impnlse of 
his own suspicion and without a shred of evidence resort 
to torture to compel a confession. And this recalls to my 
mind an occasion upon which I administered physical 
chastisement. I may say that there were three sacli oc- 
currences during more than tiviceso many years, and that 
in each instance the occasion of my wrath was the out 
rageous treatment of a woman. 
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One Sunday morning in a town named Angon Nzok, on 
a branch of the upper Gaboon, I was about to hold a 
rfcligiooasei'vice when I heard, in the other end of the t«wn, 
a woman crying. For a long time she had been moaning 
and crying in a low tone which had escaped my atten- 
tion, though I heard it. Bnt now there followed an ont- 
bnist of piteous cries. I sprang to my feet and ran quickly 
in the direction of the cries and to the house from which 
they aeemed to issue, bnt the door was closed as If no one 
were within. 

At flist I thought that I had not rightly located the 
sound, bnt I was told that a man and his wife were within 
lie closed hou.se, the man torturing his wife to extort a 
confession of nu faithfulness, and the name of the partner 
in the wrong. The closed door was a sign, almost sacred 
to the Fang, that no man must enter, but I disregarded it. 
The man had returned from a journey, and without the 
least evidence had accused the woman and had then re- 
sorted to torture to estart a confession. 

He bound the woman's hands together, palm to palm, 
by means of two bamboo sticks, vhich passed across the 
back of the hands, the ends being tightly bound together. 
Her bands were then raised above her head and kept there 
by a cord which was attached to the roof. This mode of 
torture may not seem horrible as one tells it ; bnt it really 
is exceedingly paiuful, and if long continued is enough 
to drive a woman mad. The man at the moment when I 
entered was probably tightening the cords or making 
them more secure ; whei-efore the screams of the poor 
woman. In the auimated exercise which followed the 
revelation of what was occurring behind that closed door 
my mind retains a vivid recollection of three prominent 
and important movements. The first movement was a 
kick that broke the door in and landed me in the middle 
e cabin ; the second was another kick that carried the 
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man to the door ; tlie ttdrd vas another kick t 
him into tJie street, whore ho stood pamlyzed with aston- 
iahment and rubbing hia iajurios. It took only a moment 
to cat the cords aud set the woman free. I then went out 
and fonnd the man, who of course waa not much linrt but 
was gi-eatty humiliated. 

"Now," I said to himj "if you will eolemuly promise 
never to do this again, the palaver will be finhihed and 
yoQ and I will be friends." 

After a brief conversation we vowed eternal friendship 
and became to the servica Butlougaftertheservice the 
woman wus still crying with the palu, while other women 
poured warm water upon her tortured hands, and mur- 
mured their sympathy. 

It may be supposed that this man would carry out his 
purpose when I had left the town, and perhaps with in- 
creased severity. But this he would not do. The African 
is pecoliai'ly superstitions in reganl to interruptions. 
And an interruption so extraordinary in the performance 
of such an act would be regarded by him as a sign that 
the act would be attended by misfortune to himself, and 
he would not repeat it. Nevertheless I thought it well to 
keep myself carefully informed for some time, so that in 
ease he should act in defiance of SDi>erstition he might 
not be disappointed in his expectation of misfortune. 

A man may punish bis wife for any misdemeanour or 
neglect of duty ; and many of them be^r upon their backs 
ugly scars and wounds inflicted by the sword of an en- 
raged husband. However abused, it is vain for her to 
appeal to the town ; for it ia the town of the husband's 
family, and she is the stranger. And, besides, the say- 
ing among them is that you must never tell a woman that 
she is right, lest she despise her husband. 

A source of injustice. In the case of polygamy, is the 
influence of the head-wife ; for eve 
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r wives reeognizea one of them as the favourite, and 
head over Ihu others. Not that she sits in idleDess while 
the others work ; for it is more likely that she is the 
favourite beciiise she works weli ami cooks welL But 
she has every opporEnnity to tyrannize over the other 
wives and make their lives a bitter bondage. If they de- 
sire anythiug Croui the huubantl there is but little chance 
i)f obtaining it unleas the head-wife favours the request. 
In a dispute between two of thoui the husbaud's judg- 
ment would depend upon tbc head-wife. She exercises 
authority ovei- all his children, even the children of other 
wives. 

Yet, not to leave an exaggerated impi-ession, it must be 
xaid that there is much less qiiarirlliug than one would 
expect between wives of the same husband. The African 
wife also hiis far more iudependeuco in actual life than 
their theories allow. 8he owns the garden, and her hus- 
band is dependent upon her for his food. If she runs 
away she leaves him much the poorer ; at leaat there is 
always a risk that he will not recover cither her or the 
dowry. Aiitl, then, he is mortally afraid of her tougue, 
her chief resource ; and well he may be ; for In an out- 
bnrat of passion it is the tongue of a fieud, and scorchos 
like hell lire. Fi-equeut storms of nmestrained passion 
give to the face of the woman of middle ago a permam-ut 
expression of weakness and dissipation. She is the vic- 
tim of so much oppression and cruel wrong that one 
would like to depict her as iunocciit ; for it is human 
nature to attribute virtue to those who sufl'er. But it 
must be coDft-Rsed that the African woman is at least aa 
d^raded as the raau. He is more cruel ; but she is more 
licentiouB. 

It is exceediugly difficult to learn the attitude of the 
' jMricAu woman towards polygamy. Still, I believe it ia 
vy to her natural instinct. I have knowii instances 
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of heathen women cnrsing Chriatian hosbanda 
they would not marry other wives, and it happens — 
though infrequently — that women leave their hasbands 
for this reason. But in all such caaes I believe that the 
woman acts upon the iinpalse of some lower motive and 
at the expense of her better self. In civilized lands are 
there not those who msuTy for wealth or social position, 
even without love T In Africa, wealth and social position 
are represented by a plurality of wives. The wife of a 
monuganList is a " nobody," and, besides, has an nnusaal 
amount of work to do. But I Ix-lieve that the majority 
of women in Africa have in them enough of the true 
woman to bate polygamy. Their fables and folk-lore are 
full of this hatred. 

Certain phases of polygamy one cannot discuss frankly. 
Children are not weaned until the age of two or three 
years. During this jieriod of lactation the husband and 
wife observe absolute continence in regard to each other. 
But he has other wives and this continence imposes no 
restraint upon him. And to the woman it is a soaroe of 
Bo much unhappiness and jealou^ that she frequ^itly 
refuses to bear children, and resorts to abortion. This 
practice of abortion, and its relation to polygamy, is cu- 
riously overlooked by those who advocate polygamy for 
Africa. It is doubtless more common in some tribes than 
in others. 

But while polygamy is obnoxious to the woman's in- 
stinct, it is impressed upon her that the instinct is selfish 
and ought to be suppressed, and that it is right to be 
willing to share her husband with other wives. It is just 
at this point that the teaching of Christianity makes so 
strong an appeal to the African woman; and her re- 
sponse is whole-hearted. It truly " finds" her. I know 
women in Gaboon who have suffered inexpressible ha- 
miliatioD and grief when their husbands took i 
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vires, and who immediately separated from them and 
liped their remaining years in widowhood. 

Tbe OruDgu tribe, immediately south of Gaboon, from 
vhom I often obtained worlimen, have a peculiarly large 
body of stories and legends, which form a kind of commen- 
tary on all their customs. The foUowiug is an example : 

Once npon a time there was a very great king, Ea- 
Nyambia, who had many sods and daughters, and whose 
Bervaot was Wind. Now, one of this king's daughters, 
Ognla, had an ngalo. The ngalo Is a very powerful fetish. 
Some fiivoured persons arc born with it. It is never ac- 
i^iiired by others. Ogula, when she became a "whole" 
woman, declared that she was not willing to have a hus- 
band who would have other wives, but must have one 
who wonld be all her own. She waited a long time, but 
found no man who was fit to be her husband. Then she 
consnlted her ugalo, who told her what to do. One day 
flhortly after this, when her father's people were going 
hnnting, she said to them : " Find for me a wild goat, 
and do not kill it, but bring it to me alive." 

So the hunters brought her a wild goat; and when 
Ogula saw it she said : " It is well." 

SLe then requested one of the hunters to kill the wild 
goat and akin it most carefully. She also requested an- 
other hunter to fill her canoe with water. The skin she 
burned in the hi-e till all that was left was ashes, and the 
ashes she carefully wrapped in plantain -leaves and put 
away in a safe place. Then she commanded that tbe en- 
tire body of the wild goat should be placed in the canoe, 
which waa full of water. There she left it for three days. 
On the third day, standing beside the canoe, she ad- 
dressed her ngalo and said : "Ob, ngalo mine, tnm this 
goat into a handsome and stylish man." 

Immediately there leaped out of the canoe a very liand- 
some and stylish man. 
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Then Ognla sent her aercants to her father, 
Hjambia, and bade them nay to hiin that she ha4 
procured a husband aud that she was comiDg to present 
liim to her father. Ea-Nyambia made ready to receive 
them properly. He called his servant, Wind, and told 
him to clean up the street ; whereupon Wind e'»t busy 
aud swept the street clean. And Ka-Nyambia put ou his 
best omamenta. Soon Ogola appeared with her new 
husband walking by her side, while all the people fol- 
lowed in wttouiahuient aud admiration, saying to one 
another: "Whexe did Ogola get this handsome and 
stylish husband t" 

Ea-Nyambia was greatly pleased } and Ogula and 
her btt»baud returned to her house. But everywhere, 
through all the towns, there went out a report of 
Ogula's handsome and stylish husband. 

Now there lived in a town not far away a beantifol 
woman, named Ogondaga, the daughter of a king ; and 
Ogondaga had no husband. At length Ogondaga said : 
" I am tired of hearing of Ogula's handsome aud stylish 
husband. This day I shall go and see him for niysel£" 

She ordered her father's servants to take her in a canoe 
to Ognla's town, saying also to her father that she would 
return that same day. This, however, slie did not intend 
to do ; for she had determined to win the love of Ogula's 
husband. Ogula received Ogondaga very kindly, and 
when her husband returned from the forest she said to 
him : "This is my friend Ogondaga." 

In the evening Ogondaga's servants came and said to 
her: "It is time to go home." 

But she replied : " You must go without me ; for I am 
going to visit my friend Op;nla." 

Then they asked her when they should return for her, 
and she aaid : " You need not como for me at lUL I 
shall go homo when I pi ease," 
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1 treated Ogoadaga very kiudiy, and gave her 
plenty to c.it aud a. good bed. The uext day Ogulii'a 
liusbaud said to her; "I lovo Ogoudaga j you must 
Hpeak to her for me. Will yea do so I " 

And Ognla, tbough her beait was sore, said : " I sliall 
speak to her." 

This she did; and her hosbaiid went with Ogondaga 
and neglected her. The next day they had work to do 
togetJier and she called him ; but he was angry. Aud 
BO it was the next day, aud the aext. 

Now this continued for four days ; whereupon Ogula, 
taking some of the ashes of the ^atskin, which she had 
80 carefully kejit, came upon her Lnsbaud while he wlis 
washing, and suddenly nibbed the asliea upon his feet. 
Instantly his feet were changed to hoofs. He slaiuped 
upon the ground and cried out : *' What is this! What 
is thist" 

His wife replied : "It is nothing at all. "Why don't 
you go out on the street I ' ' 

Then he pleaded with Ogula until she relented and by 
the jwwer of her ngalo changed his hoofs again into feet. 
But again he abandoned her. 

Then Ognla, taking ail the ashes of tbc goatskin, and 
watching her opportunity, while he was washing threw 
the ashes over her hosband's body, saying: "Go back 
where yon came from." 

Immediately her handsome aud stylish husband was 
changed into a wild goat and began leaping arouud the 
room. Ogula opened the door, outside of which Ogondaga 
wae sitting, and the goat sprang through the door iiit/> 
the street aud scampered off into the forest, while all the 
people laughed and shouted, sayiug one to anotlier : 
"Mo, Ognla's handsome and st^'lish husband was only the 
wild goat which Ba-Kyambia's people caught in the 
forest" 
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Bat Ogiila turned to Ogoudaga and eaid : "Do you 
your maal Call bim to you. He always comes wl 
you call" 

Tbeo Ogula called Ogoudaga's people to her towiit' 
She also told her father, Ba-Nyambia, to prepare for a 
big palaver. So Ba-Nyambia called Wind and told him 
to sweep the town cleao. When C^ndaga's people came 
Ogala brought them before Ea-Nyambia, together with 
all Ra-Nyambia'a own people. Then Ogula told the 
whole Btory : How she had got a handsome and stylish^ 
husband for herself j how Ogondaga came ; how kini 
she bad received her; bow slie was even willing tl 
Ogondaga should share her husband's heart ; and hoi 
Ogoudaga had taken, not a part, but bis whole heart. 

Finally she said to her visitors : " You may go back 
now to your town ; but Ogondaga is not going with yon. 
She must stay here and be my slave as long as she lives." 

And Ba-Nyambia and all the people said that the 
judgment was just. So Ogond^a became Ogula'e slave. 

And that's tiie end of the story. 

The African woman is not cynical enough to mean tl 
the difference between a man and a goat is chiefly a 
ter of the skin. But the wild goat of the story reminds 
one inevitobly of the ancient saliir, which was half man 
and half goat ; which men also imitatt^d in pagan 
festivals, covering themselves with goatskins, and sing- 
ing and dancing. Hence the origin of the word tragedy, 
which means a goaiitong, and which came to as by way 
of the Greek drama, which was developed from th( 
early religious festivala 

The Fang have a variety of amusements to which 
are devoted. They have many games. A few of thi 
are always associated with gambling. But their chM 
and constant amnsements are mnsic, dancing and stoi 
telling. Of music I have already said enough. 
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i tom-tom supplies tbe rhythm for dancing, but the 
melodies »rc tocliI. The souga are solos with respoDsive 
chauts snug ia chorus. They dance with the whole body, 
setting ill uiotioD the limbs, head, shoulders, thighs and 
stomach. In many of their dances they simulate love- 
making or hunting, and the various animals they pursua 
Sometimes the movements of the dance are very obscene. 
Among the women there are professional dancers ; and 
these are nearly always women of low repotation. Men 
and women sometimes — not often — dance simultaneously, 
but never in couples, nor is there any physical contact 
between them. There are solitary dancers, men and 
women, who dance themselves into a frenzy, leaping into 
the air or whirling round and round until they fall in a 
swoon, or a trance, during which, or immediately npon 
recovering, they name persons who are guilty of witch- 
craft. 

Bat QO person is more popular among the Africans 
than a good stcry-t*ller. There are professional story- 
tellers whose performances correspond to those of the 
theatre among civilized people. One of these takes his 
place in the middle of the street with the whole popula- 
tion of the town sitting on the ground before him. 

" Shall we tell a story ! " he says, 

"A. story ! " they respond in chorus, 

"Then let us away !" 

'* Away 1 " 

In such a story as that of " Ogula and her Tfgalo," al- 
ready told in this chapter, the story-teller would occa- 
sionally break into song or chanting ; whereupon the 
audience will take up the chant as a refrain and repeat it 
over and over, until he is ready to proceed with the 
Btory. 

The African is a born story-teller. And we should ex- 
it this from the fact that he is the most sociable man 
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in tlie world. He cannot easily be killed with work ; 
but i^laliou ^11 kill liixa quickly. The old men sit in 
the palaver-house all their ftpare time (that is, all the 
time between uai>s and meal») enturtaiiuiig and amazing 
the youugcr genenitiou with the nairation of their past 
exploits— Low many women have gladly eloped wilh 
them, how many others thty have captured, how many 
enemies they have killed in war, and how they have 
fought wild aiiiuials with uulieai-d-of bravei-y. The con- 
versation is often a lying-match. But they tnm out in- 
t«i-esting tales. 

An old niau — a famous hunter in former days, accord- 
ing to his own story — tells at great length of a fierce fight 
between a leopard Hud a gorilla which he witnessed ; and 
having at last exhausted his resources of invention, bnt 
utterly unwilling Ihiit the story should end in an anti- 
climax, he tells how the gorilla, watching an opportunity, 
suddenly seized the leopard's tail and swung him around 
his head m swiftly that the leopard was burled into 
space leaving bis t^iil in the gorilla's baud. Observing 
the look of incredulity in the faces of his audience, be 
gravely adds : 

" An<l this I saw with my own eyes. And when both 
the leopard and the gorilla had gone I picked up the tail 
and brought it home to my town, thinking that I would 
nee it to keep the flics off my buck. Many people of the 
town saw this tail ; but all those who saw it are dead. 
Fur, you see, it was a human leopard (a leopard that was 
formerly a man) and it hauuted the town so long as the 
tail was there, and lufficled a phigue upon the people, bo 
that every one who saw the tail died. And at lengWi, for 
the sake of the town and the health of the people, 1 car- 
ried the tail to the forest and left it where the leopard 
would find it. 

" And that's the end of the story." 
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KBU workioan died at an English trading- 
liouse, it is said — or was supposed to have died 
—and bis uncoffiued form waa being borne to 
3ie grave upon an open bier by his fellow workmen, 
when be suddenly embarrasHed the funeral cortege by ad- 
dressing tbe bearers and demaudiug that he bo iustautly 
informed of what tbey were intending to do — and why. 

The affrighted bearers hastily diopped their load and 
set oat for the interior of Africa. Encountering a body 
of water on the way they plunged into it and submerged 
themselves aa long as nature would allow, in order to ef- 
fect a disconnection with talking spirits — which are sup- 
posed to have an aversion to water — and their fear being 
thos quenched, they returned. The corpse meanwhile got 
off the bier and went home. 

Premature burials are common enough in Afi'ica, for 
reaHons which I shall mention later. But the African 
might oETer an easier explanation and say that the 
Emman was really dead and came to life again. For the 
African lives in a world of confusion and disorder, where 
there is scarcely any such thing aaa " course of natui-e " ; 
but, rather, a sucoession of unrelated wonders. Else- 
where every effect has a cause ; but Africa is run by 
magic, and things happen without a cause. Elsewhere, 
as some sage has remarked, every beginning has an end 
— implying that tbe end bears a logical relation to the be- 
ginning and may even be foreseen ; but in Africa a b^in- 
nin g is jost a begiimlng, and affords no cine to tlie end — 
145 
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if there should be any end. One goes to a wedding, antf'- 
it tarus ont that the groom is a leopard in the form of a 
man, who in the midst of the c«i-emony carries oflf the 
bride. One goes to a funei-al aud the corpse site np aod 
talks or breaks loose aud runs away. This is the atmos- 
phere in which the Africao lives. 

Ajnong the semi-civilized Mpongwe of Gaboon, when 
sickness seems likely to prove fatal, the friends and rela- 
tions from far and near gather into the house of the sick, 
aa many as can crowd inside, aud sit about on the floorf 
I quietly expectorating, or smoking and expectorating, bat 
always expectorating. The effect of sympathy upon the 
salivary glands haa not been duly considered by physiolo- 
gists. / ITiere is more than one reason for their hastening 
to the bedside of the sick. It is, of course, expected as 
an expression of sympathy ; and if the sick one should re- 
cover he will reeent the omission of this customary coar- 
t«sy. But if he should die there are sure to be cbai-ges of 
witchcraft, aud suspicion is likely to fall first on any who 
did not come to sympathize, the supposition being that 
they were kept away by a sense of guilt. 

The low wail of moiu-ning starts as soon as it appears 
that the sick one is dying, although he may still be con- 
scious. Then when the death is anuounoed there is a 
great outbui'st of cries and shrieks, aceompanied by 
frantic actions of grief and prot^-st. But this wild out- 
burst soon subsides into the regular wail of the mourning 
dirge. 

The mother is always the chief mourner. However 
formal the mourning of others, hers is a poignant anguish 
that rends the hearer's heart. As she chants she breaks 
forth into a rhapsody in which she recites the story of her 
loved onc'slife, dwelling upon those incidents the memory 
of which only a mother cherishes. She sings because she 
most. No other expression would be adequate ; and cer- 
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taioly no other woald be so affecting to the hearer. One 
reflects that the strongest emotiona naturally resort to 
music for their expression, and that singing is as natural 
as laaght«r or tears ; and one onderatouds how that 
ancient onitors — accounted the world's greatest — chanted, 
or intoned their oratioiia without lessening, but rather 
deepening the impression of biucerity and passionate con- 
viction. 

The mourning continneB without interrnptioii until the 
burial, esc<>pt while tlie eoffiu is being made— for the 
Mpongwe use coffins. The cofllji is made in the street, in 
front of the house. If there should be any wailing at 
thrtt time the dejiartod spirit will not like his new house, 
and some of those who helped to make it will surely die 
before the year is over. I have seen a man, who heard the 
least sound of a wail while he was working oo the cofBu, 
fling his hammci- on the ground iu great anger and refuse to 
coDtinue the work. The mourning is also suspended dur- 
ing the digging of the grave, if it isnearby. Themaking 
of the grave must not be interrupted, but continued until 
it is finisLcd. Upon its completion a stick or other ob- 
ject is thrown into it to keep other spirits from taking 
possession before its proper resident comes to occupy it. 

The corpse, having been prepared for burial by being 
dressed in its best robe, is laid upon the floor, the mother 
or nearest relation taking the head upon her lap and lead- 
ing in the mourning. Bnt, before this, all the relations 
put on their oldest rags and as few of them as decency 
will allow. The most civilized among them, unwilling 
to disrobe, often turn their dresses inside out. Owing to 
the peculiar climate bodies are not usually kept long. 
The funeral sonictiraes takes place within twelve or even 
eight honrs after death. 

From the stories of natives one must conclude that 
premature burial is far from uncommon. The short in- 
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torval which cnstom nllowH between death and burial is 
a partial esplauattou. And it may also bu accounted ftar 
among many tribes by the fi-equency of religions trance^ 
miittaken for death. The trctnce is osnally self- induced, 
for the porpose of reading the future, or when they com- 
uiane with the spirit of the moon ; but the practice would 
probably make them subject to involuntary trance. They 
liave abundant opportunity of proving the fact of prema- 
ture burial, since they ao frequently exhume the bodiea 
of the dead ; sometimes they find the body in an altered 
position. There arc varions reasons for exhaming the 
bodies of the dead. Sometimes the spirit of the departed 
is dissatisfied with the grave and becomes troublesome to 
the living, subjecting tbem to annoyance and injury autil 
the body is placed in another grave. If the departed was 
a person of small importance the people may resent theee 
posthumons activities and seek to disable the spirit by 
exhuming Uje body and throwing it into the sea, after 
cutting off the head. Among the interior tribes the l>ody 
is frequently exhumed iu order to obtain the brains or the 
skull for fetish purposes. Thus the evidoucea are found 
of premature burial. i 

But, besides the haste with which they bury their dead, 
and the frequency of the trance, there is still another ex- 
planation of pi-eniature burial. They are disposed to re- 
gard a person as dead as soon as he becomes nnconscious, 
although the heart may still be perceptibly t)eatlng. They 
cannot dissociate the personal spirit from seeing, hearing 
and feeling. They will therefore say of the unconscious 
one that he, the person, is gone, and that only the life of 
the body is left ; and they will lose no time in preparing 
for the funeral. 

The spirit of the deceased knows all that is going on 
and is supposed to be very sensitive in regard to the 
amount of mourning and the details of the foneraL 
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Among the Fang, the wives of a man who has died, 
when they are uot put lb death, are often beaten aevei-ely 
to aagineat their sorrowy^nd they are compelled to go 
entirely nuked for a leuglb of time — sometimes a whole 
year. No one must speak to them, nor give them food./' 
It is eapeoially respectful to the dead to manifest re- 
Inctuiice in burying the body. And to act unreiiaouably 
at sach a time, or to aeem a little foolish, is very pleasing 
to the depsirt«d./ The bearers uscally belong half to the 
father's family and half to the family of the mother. The 
coffin is of plain boards covered with blue cotton. There 
are no handles : the bearers carry it on their heads, y The 
practice in former times, but not so common now, was for 
some of the bearers on the way to the grave to refuse 
to go farther, aa if unwilling to bnry the body of their 
fHend and relation. The others would insist upon burial, 
aud a strange altercation would take place, with some 
pushing, the bearers halting and starting, and halting 
again, but at last yielding to necessity and mastering 
their feelings. 
"^ A short time t)efore I left Gaboon there was a peculiar 
revival of this custom. A woman had died who was a 
member of the church. According to our custom, they 
were allowed to bm-y her in the mission cemetery. The 
cemetery is on the back part of the premises and it is 
necessary to pass through the front yard to reach it. 
The family of this particular woman were all heathen, 
and I presume they had been drinking ; for mm is now 
r^arded as a necessity at an Mpongwe funeral, except 
among the Christians. During the procession of the 
fhneral, as they were entering the cemetery, some of the 
bearers objected to going further, and began to push the 
other bearers liack, according to the good old custom. 
But in this instance custom was ontdone. The two pa- 
rental familiefl to whom the bearers belonged bad not 
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been friendly. The piishiDg of 8ome was resented by 
the others, aud soon each party, onder the guise of con- 
ventionality and revered custom, delivered real blows 
upon the other and paid off Bome old scores. In the en- 
suing Oght the cothn vas precipitated to the gronud. 
Leaving it whei-e it fell, the whole funeral procession 
started for the police comi. And experience with 
FrL-uch justice having taught them that mucb depends 
njion getting there first, eaeh party tried to outran the 
other. Some of the mourners, however, fearing trouble 
with the officials if the body were not buried immedi- 
ately, dissuaded them &om their purpose befoi-e they 
reached the court, and thoy all came back together and 
buried the body. 

The coast tribes have regular burying places. But 
most interior tribes bnry in the street, or in the garden, 
and sometimes even beneath the earthen floor of the 
house A prominent man in Batauga, whom I knew, 
buried his favourite wife nnder his door-step. In such 
burials probably something more is sought than merely 
to honour the dead. They may also intend to procure 
health and protection for the household. This idea is 
borne out by the customs of certain far-interior tribee, 
among whom when a great chief would build a house he 
first kills a number of slaves aud buries tliem beneath the 
foundation. 

Among the Fang, back from the coast, who have not 
been influenced by contact with the white man, all the 
funeral customs are more rude and barbarous, aud often 
revolting. The dead are buried without coffins, nsoally 
in a sitting posture, and in very shallow graves. Some 
of the tribes adjacent to the Fang on the south do not 
bury at all. They have regular cemeteries in which they 
leave the bodies above the ground and cover them with 
palm branches or woven mats. In most tribes offerings 
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of food and diiuk are plawd beHide Uio grave. As the 
drink evaporates aud tLe food wastf« they say the spirit 
i6 consomiDg it. Fire-wood is left ou the grave that the 
bijdy may be kept warm. In the i^ase of those accused 
of witchcraft they often seek to disable the spirit by 
boruiog the body. For the spirits of the dead still re- 
tain some conuection with the body. For this same 
reason when slaves die, or others whom they have es- 
pecial reason to fear, they sometimes beat the body with 
heavy clubs oatil they break every t>one and reduce it to 
a shapeless mass. 

"Wives charged with witchcraft are nsually buried alive 
with the dead body of the husbaud. lu oue Instance, in 
a certain town that I knew well, a very large grave was dog 
in the middle of the street, and the body of the man — 
a chief — was placed in the middle of it. Then his seven 
wives, charged with having bewitched him, werebronght 
forward, and thoy were about to break their lege and 
throw them into the grave, when the timely arrival of 
the missionary prevented the deed and saved the women's 
lives. He interxiosed no physical force ; but, knowing 
his feelings, they were not willing to commit such an 
atxocity in his presence. 

The human shrinking from the dead with them takes 
the form of fear that the dead will harm them, even their 
own nearest relations. No matter how they may have 
loved one while he was alive, yet they will not desire that 
his spirit should linger; but rather in their mourning 
they often entreat the dead odo to depart. It is heart- 
rending to hear a mother in the midst of her grief en- 

jtreat her child to stay far from her and not to touch her. 

fchey resort to various expedieTita to get rid of the spirits 
of the dead. Sometimes, npon the announcement of ft 
death, while the women indulge in frantic shrieks, or the 
mooraing wail, the men beat drums or tire off their gnns 
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to frighten the spirit away. Ncvertlielesa, the spirit re- 
maiua iu the house as loQg as the body is there aud ac- 
companies it to the grave. Therefore the bed that the 
deceased lay upon is occupied continuaUy betweeu death 
and burial to the supjioaed discomfort of the spirit. 
After the burial they hurry homv, sometimes running, iu 
order to escape fi-om the apirit, which may not be able to 
find its way back to tht: town aloua Ou the way home 
it is advisable, if possible, to plunge into water. If one 
should fall while thus running he will die witluu a year. 
Sickness aud other ti-oubles are often attributed to the 
spirits of those who have recently died. Little children 
whose mothers have died often die themselves soon after ; 
it is because the dead mother cauuot resist the temptation 
to embi'ace them. ^ 

Among the Mpougwe blue is worn as moaming. The 
mea also shave their hcaOa. The mouruing chant is con- 
tinued at night, usually for a month after the faueroL 
Near relations remain a^s visitors In the town duriug the 
period of mourning. The usual activities are suspended 
and children are neglected. The white man's mm is now 
regarded as a necessary factor in relieving hearts aur- 
oharged with sorrow. As time passes gossip becomes in- 
ceasaat and engenders esti-angements and hatreds. There 
are also criminal intimacies. Indeed, a period of moorn- 
ing is perhaps the most demoralizing experience through 
which a community can pass. 

/ With most of the mourners the moaming wail iteelf ia 
purely conventional, serving only for the assnmption of 
a sham grief rather than the relief of a real one. But do 
one forgets the possible charges of witchcraft; and to 
avert suspicion it is wise to be prompt and eager in the 
moaming, especially on the part of those who were known 
to be eirtxanged from the deceased. A certain Mpong wo 
woman, entering a house of moaroing where a friend ll 
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Jtut died, asked ttie huslmud of tbe deceased to e 
lier trom mouioiug because she had a sore ear and it 
hnrt her to moaru. 

Grief, however, is often very deep aud real among the 
Africans ; and it can never in any land be meiksured by 
conventionalities. The grief of parents for the loss of 
children is, as I have said, the most poignant grief of the 
African heart^Again and again, when I have asked a 
father or mother to explain to the session of the church 
their long absence from its aerviocs, they have confessed 
in tears that they had been nnable to believe in the Chris- 
daa'a God since lie had taken away their little child — 
sometimes an only child—and had left the parent heart 
cold and joyless. 

One day, walking aci-oas the lonely ifrassfidd of 
Gaboon, the stillness broken only by the rootle of the 
long grass around me and the distant boom of the sea 
beyond the horizon, I met a man of Gaboon who was 
returning home after a trading expedition inta the forest 
He was a shrewd man who had traded successfully both 
with white and black and who seemed to care for nothing 
else bat trade, a man of materialistic mind and peculiarly 
inaccessible to any spiritual message. We sat down and 
talked for some time, first of course about trade ; but 
gradually the conversation beciune more intimate aud he 
talkod about himself, at length revealing a great sorrow 
that years ago had darkened his life and left it dai-k, like 
the Betting of the sun. Ho had lost in snccefsion threo 
little children — all he had. He tried to tell me abont it, 
bat he had not accustomed himself to speaking of it, aud 
the story ended half-way in a flood of tears. I told him 
that little atory that every minister tells more than once 
in the course of his ministry — the story of the kind shep- 
herd, and the willful mother sheep that would not cross 
the stream to the good pasture sind the safe fold on the 
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other Bide ; and bow the sliepberd took the Iamb 1 
arma aud carried it across, aud how the mother ebeep 
stood a while and looked aft«r it with longiog and then 
followed her lamb to the othor aide. It was a familiar 
incident to him — some such thing he had done himself — 
and the simple atory moved him deeply. I never saw 
him again ; for I left Africa shortly aflerwarda But I 
have not forgotten the human tenderueas that was re- 
vealed beneath the surface hardness of the man's heathen 
heart ; and I hope that if he be still alive he may not 
have forgotten the vision of the "sweet fields beyond the 
swelling floods," and the message of God's love and kind- 
ness which he heard that day, like a atill, small voioe 
sounding across the storms that had wrecked his life, 
^ The tribes north of the Calabar River — the real Nt^ro 
tribes— are more crnel in all their customs than the tribes 
further south. Even apart from any accusation of witch- 
craft, when a man dies a number of persons are frequently 
put to death to accompany his spirit to the other world. 
When a great chief dies wives and slaves are killed that 
the chief may enter the spirit world as a person of con- 
sequeneo. For it is supposed that slavee sent with him 
will still be bis slaves and wives will still be wiveSj^I have 
known an instance of a native dying on shipboard, and 
when the body was east into the sea, the female relatjons 
actually tried to leap after it in order to accompany the 
spirit of the deceased to the other world. , 

Among some of the tribes of the Niger it was the 
custom (until the English government suppressed it) that 
when a chief died a nnmber of persons, perhaps twelve 
or more, usually women and slaves, were buried alive 
with him, and without any accusation agiiinst them. An 
enormous grave waa dug ; and all these persons were 
lowered into it together with the dead body of the chleU 
Then the grave was covered over with a roof, a se 
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iag being left, npon wliicli a stone wus placed. Each day 
tbe stoue was removed aud the questiou tvas asked of 
those below whether Ihey had yet followed the chief — 
each day aulil at last uo voice repliwi. Atuoug the Faug I 
have not known of any such practice. The only persons 
pnt to death on each occasious are those who have been 
charged with witchcraft. Bat mulUtudea die daily on 
thia chaise. 

My first contact with death in Africa was among the 
Butu, at a little town called Mod Nlam (if I remember 
correctly) close to Efulen. One afternoon when 1 waa 
alone at Efiileu I was startled by the firing of guns in the 
little village at the foot of our hill. There were cries 
also and shrieks such aa I had never before heard. 
Several of the many natives aronnd me t>elonged to Mon 
Ulam i aud these started for home as fast as they could 
run. I caught something of their alarm aud ran at\er 
them to the town. Following the lead of the natives I 
ran through the town i nio the banana garden immediately 
beyond, where all the people were gathered. There in 
tlie midst were a number of women (I forget how many) 
shrieking frantically and throwing themselves madly 
apOQ the ground. They were entirely naked and their 
bodies were smeared with white clay, even their faces 
aud their haii-. Other women were vainly trying to re- 
strain them, while the crowd looked on. 

Such a scene was quite new to me in those days, aud 
the horror of it I have never forgotten. I had only the 
slightest knowledge of the language and it took me some 
time to find out what had happened. Several men, the 
husbands of these women, had gone hunting in the 
forest. Two other towns near by were at war with each 
other; bnt this town had nothing whatever to do with 
the war. A nnmber of men from one of the two towns 
were hiding in the forest, lying in wait for the enemy, 
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when tliey espied these men trho wei'e banting. In the 
dim light of the forest they mistook their Erieoda for their 
enemies uud (iri-d upon them. An Arri<!an would rather 
kill ten friends then let one euumy esc-ape. Tliey killed 
all the men of the huutuig-party. Tliis was the oews 
that had just reached the town. It was the more pitiable 
because the town was small, and the loss of several of its 
strongest men Beriously weakened its defense. 

There were the usual cliarges of witchcraft against the 
women ; and when I in anmzement pointed out to them 
that in this instance there was no mystery whatever ; 
that those men, as they knew, bad been killed by the 
bullets of those who had fir«l upon them, they replied 
that while this w:is doubtless true it was only half the 
truth ; for those men wore protecting charms that would 
have made it im|)OSsible for bullets to injure them, and 
that the spell of witchcraft must have destroyed the 
power of the chaims. I only convinced them that while 
I knew couBidemble about bullets I knew nothing about 
witchcraft and nothiug about wives. The doubt, how- 
ever, which bad been thus suggested, was sufficient to 
enable us to protect the women from any fatal violence ; 
although the restraints aud sufferings imposed upoa 
widows during their period of mourning is almost in- 
tolerable. 

In contrast with that scene, where the elemental paa- 
Bions of fear, grief and mgo fairly made demons of men 
and women, I think of another death that was not in any 
way horrible or revolting ; it waa the death of a Fang 
chief named Ndong, one of the first of the Pang Christians. 
Ndong and his people had come recently from the far in- 
terior and had settled on one of the branches of the 
Gaboon, He had lived ull his life among such deatli 
scenes as I have just described, and himself had taken a 
leading part in punishing witchcraft. When I first 
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hini he had more fetishes than any man in his town ; for 
he waa in ill health anl of coume supijosed that somebody 
waa bewilchiug hiin. The fetishea were au attempt to 
protect himself; but they were a failure, aod he was 
ia terror of everybody aiHiiiiid him. After several con- 
TSisatiOQs with him he boldly ictionuccd ft^tishism aud 
threw away all his fetishes. He told the people that if 
God denired that he should live He would defend and 
protect him ; aud that if God was calliu(; him he was 
icady to go. Ue livtnl six months to proclaim this new 
£uth, and then dii^, having been sorely tried by cuoHtuut 
Buffering. I reached the town just as he died. There 
vas not a fetish iu his house. Bat it was more surpris- 
ing that there w:ls no heathen mourning. The town was 
strangely quiet when I arrived. Au elderly woman said 
tome: 

" Ndoug ha3 died. He died as one goes to sleep, with- 
out fear, aud without blaming anybody. We never saw 
a death like thia before. A iiew day is dawning.' 
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THE DOROTHT 

IN response to my argout appeal, a gnsoline Iftanoli, 
the Dorothy, was given for the work on tbe Gaboon 
River, by a fiiend of missions living in Orange, New 
Jersey. The gift waa a memorial to a little daoghteTf 
Dorothy, who had died. 

Tbe arrival of the Dorothy was the moBt joyful event of 
alt my years in Afriija. Hitherto I had reached the 
Fang only by eanoo or small sailboat^ the latter dejiend- 
ing upon oaii» more than sails. The area of the work 
was therefore circumscribed and the incidental cxposnro 
dieadful. But now we no longer regarded the beat by 
day nor the rains by night; for there was a large 
cabin provided with every comfort, including good bedSi 
And this latter was a main consideration. Ait«r the ar- 
rival of the Dorothy I seldom stayed in a town over night 
nor slept in a native bed — a few sta-aight poles laid side 
by side, sometimes with the additional luxnry of a grass 
mat. Besides a bed of poles, I escaped stifling heat, in- 
finite noise, rats, roaches, lizards, scorpions, centipedes, 
ants, fleas, lice and a staggering combination of odours. 
In the lower rivers that flow through the mangrove 
swamps I also escaped the vile atmosphere and the 
mosquitoes by running out to the bay at night. Added 
to these considerations, its speed was such that I eoold 
travel against wind and tide ; and by means of it the 
former work was multiplied many times, and spread over 
the whole area of tbe Gaboon basin. 

Tbe Dorothy was a hoose-launcb, and was intended only 
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for the rivers. The walls of tho cabin presented sacb on 
area to the wiod Uiat on the bay or at sea, unless in the 
calmest weather, it rolled aa uothiiig else ever rolled ;and 
in a storm it was dangerous. 

Kdong Koni, wlio bad been long in my service, was 
captalu of tbe Doroihy ; the rest of the crew I bad to choose 
with greater care than in former days, and it was difficult 
to find men who were qualified both by iat«lligeuceand 
troBtworthinesa. I discharged one man for disobedience 
In smoking a pipe over an opeo taidt from which they 
were drawing gasoline. 

On one occasion when I was preparing for a long trip np 
Ae river, Ndong Koni was absent ; and not having time 
myaelf to look after every detail of the preparation, I en- 
trusted to one of the crew, a boy named Toio, the work 
of filling the tank with gasoline. Toko w.»s not a Fang, 
bat a coastman. He was so black that he seemed to 
radiate darkness and create a kind of twilight iu his 
nefghbonrhood. The Pang were like raulattoes beside 
him. He had worked some time for an English trader 
and had picked up a smatt«(ring of very original English. 
On this occa.sion Toko assnrpd me that he "done fill the 
tank proper full." But on the return trip the engine 
suddenly stopped one morning at daylight : thegasoline 
was exbansted. We were thirty miles from home : and it 
was the rough bay, not the river, that stretched between. 
There was only one thing to do; and in a few minutes we 
bad anchored tho Dorothy, and had started for Gaboon in 
a canoe, onr purpose being to get the gasoline we re- 
quired and return immediately. 

Tlie canoe was large and there were plenty of paddles, 
ao I took with me eveiy man on board except Toko, 
whom I left in charge of the Dorothy, to spend what I 
supposed would t»e the long<^- and most miserable flay of 
his life. For I knew that we would not be back before 
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midnight ; and although the bay was nov like 
sea-breeze would rise about teu o'cluuk aod increase all 
day long. The Dorothy was anchored in a very bad place 
and it was euongh to make one sick in aaticipation. 
But it was necessary that some one sbonld remain in 
charge, and I waa so indignant at Toko for his nt^lect 
that I had no oouipuDctiou of cunucience, but inwardly 
gloated likti a cannibal over a feast We are all can- 
nibals by instinct when it comas to eating oar enemies. 

The stia-bre«2ti lat«r in the day became almost a gal^ 
and was dli-oetly agaiuHt ns ; the waves were soon cr»ited 
with whitecaijs und grew bigger and bigger. It took the 
combined strength of six men with paddles to make any 
headway in the last several hours. I felt qnite safe, for 
TJdoiig Koni whom we had picked up along the way waa 
steersman. The skill of Iho natives in canoeing — their 
instinctive balancing, their knowledge of the waves, and 
the proper way to receive each wave is marveUoos ; for 
of a hundred waves no two may be alike. The degree of 
tendency to careen at the stroke of eai:U wave, or (if the 
sea is abeam) as the peak of the wave passes nnder the 
canoe, must be met by a destcrons stroke of the paddle 
of the steersman, or the counterpoise of the body. It is 
very exhilarating. Mind and muscle must act instantly. 
No sooner is one wave passed than the mind, dismis^ng 
it, leai)s to the next encounter. One finds himself per- 
sonifying the waves and regarding them as personal 
enemies whom he mnat fight or die. But our canoe was 
large, and strength as much as skill kept us from being 
swamped. 

We reached Gaboon late in the afternoon and having 
procured gasoline and rigged our largest sailboat, the 
Lafayeiie, we immediately started back to the Dorothy. 
It was a wild night and very dark; but the wind waa 
favourable, and there was not on all the coast 
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Africa a better sailiug boat of its size than the Lafayette. 
Miiny a night I have sailed iii her on the open sea, to 
Corisco and Benito, sometimes when the night was pit<li 
diirk and the wiud howling. Such a situation is far from 
condncive to sleep. Bat I had great confidence in the 
Lafayette. She combined speed and daring with amia- 
bility and was a hoat to admire and love. 

But we are now on oar way back to the Dorothy and to 
the rescue of poor Toko. We reached the Dorothy at 
midaight^ Long before tliis I bad relented towaids Toko, 
ludeed, soon after the sea- breeze arose in the moraiog, and 
I knew the Dorothy was rolling in the tioagh of the sea, I 
was disappointed to find that I was not really enjoying 
his discomfiture as much as I had anticipated. As the 
wind blew harder I experienced au emotional reaction, 
and I felt more and more sorry for him. When night 
came on the loneliuess of his situation, far £i-om land, on 
a rough sea, added another appealing element, and it 
would have been the ea.siest thing in the world to have 
obtained a promise from me to raise his wage's if we 
should saceeed in rescuing him from his miserable plight. 
Many hours before we reached him we saw the dim 
solitary light, indicating that the Dorothy was at least 
afloat. Then we p«uld see the light swaying from side 
to side with the rolling and plnngiug of the vessel. On 
we sped, while the light seemed far away as ever ; then, 
all at once, it fliished with snddeu nearness, and in a few 
minutes we were at the gangway. 

I called to Toko as we approached, but received no 
answer. Even as we came alongside there was uo response 
to our united call. I sprang on board and rushed into 
the cabin only to stumble over some unwonted obstacle 
that nearly pitched me on my head. The obstacle waa 
the living body of Toko, who to my question replied: 
"Maatah, I done pass fine day. I been sleep all time. 
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All tills day and all tbis night I no wake, only ford 
and for make them head-light" 

I muttered in reply : " You incorrigible rascal 1 Yon 
onght to have been fiick. Yon know you ought" 

Several times I ascended the upper Gaboon, called the 
Como, farther than any launch had ever gone, to a town 
thirty miles above Angom, and one hundred miles Iroin 
the sea. The Como ou it^ way to the sea cuts through 
the Sierra del Crystal Mountaius. The oonrse of the 
river through the mountains is tortuous and tbrongli 
deep gorges. The current is exceedingly swift ; and the 
channel, which is deep but narrow, is filled with project- 
ing rocks aud hidden snags. The water pours through 
these gorges in a succession of rapids, or waltzes down in 
whirling eddies, or, again, coils aud twists like an angry 
serpent. In coutrast to the repulsive aud evil-smelling 
mangrove swamps of the lower river, the acenery of the 
upper river is magnificent and exquisitely beautiful. 
The hills part before us as if by magic ; while with each 
short curve the scene ia changed. The high banks, from 
the tops of the trees even to the water, arc draped witli a 
veil of delicate vines, covered with flowers of white and 
lavender, and festooned upon the banks with long, droop- 
ing ferns, all swinging in the wind. A picturesque 
native town, perched upon a high summit, is named 
Home of tJie Moon. 

Navigation through this channel is difficult and danger- 
ons. Ndong Koni had chaise of the wheel, and no white 
man could have surpassed him. A momentary glance at 
the surface of the water was sufQcient to tell him what 
was beneath. He kuew exactly the allowance to make 
for the strength of a whirlpool, or the force of the current 
in a short curve. An error of judgment, or a moment's 
hesitation, in some places might have been our deatrao- 
tioa. 
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ITie first time I asceoded thia dangei-ous part of the 
river I eugiiged a pilot iroui one of the oldest towus ; a 
mitn who had known the river all Ms life, who had seen 
it frequiiully at the lowest, and was therefore familiar 
with the channel ; for the native does not forget a 
cliauDol, bat has a peculiarly teuacions memory for each 
suag and bonlder that has occasionally been exXK)sed to 
view. This pilot was picturesque, being dressed in a 
uondescript felt hat and acai-cely anything else. We 
haggled for some time over the price of hia services, but at 
last he agreed to come for a bar of soap and a dose of salts. 

As we ascended the river Ndong Koni stood at the 
wheel, in the bow, while the pilot stood immediately be- 
hind him, indicating with outstretched arms the channel 
and the dangers on either aide. I stood bending over the 
engine, with one haud on the lever aud the other on the 
throttle, in an attitude of strained attention. Several 
times we touched hidden snags that sent a shiver through 
the launch and strangely afiected my own vertebrie ; and 
once or twice we struck with such force as to disconnect 
the propeller. Suddenly the pilot b^an to "take on'* 
like a maniiic, yelling and calling to his ancestors, throw- 
ing his precious hat and parsniug it from one end of the 
cabin to the other, as if his mind had given way nnder 
the weight of responsibility. I left the engine long 
enoogh to rush forward, seize him by the neck and throw 
him into a corner. Then the truth dawnetl upon me; 
he had seen a fly and wjis trying to kill it. I have 
already said that this disposition towards the fly is an 
obsession with the native. In no other matter is he such 
a fool. But if he were engaged in a life-and-death com- 
bat with an enemy a snddeu opportunity to kill a fly 
might prove his undoing. 

Upon onr return we were sweeping down the river 
with the speed of a locomotive when I chanced to look out 
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and found that we were passing Atakama, where ^ 
iDt«iidiDg to call. I shoutetl to the mate to stand by, anA 
added some iiDgeatle words of renioostraDce at his Btapid- 
ity iu not observing that we had reached Atakama, where 
I had told him we were going to stop. I probably over- 
did the mattt'r of remoiistrance, for the mate got excited, 
lie spraug to the anchor, and wlthoat a moment'a hewta- 
tioa threw it overboard, while we were still going at 
nearly fall speed with the swift earrent. The eosuing 
jar was such that it took me some time to realize that 
we were still afioat, aud I could never afterwards paae 
the place without emotion. 

Further down the river we were enlivened by the prec- 
enee of seTeral passengers going to tlie coast to work, or 
perhaps to visiL Visiting is a passiou with the African. 
It is regnlated by castom, which prescribes a limit 
(though a very generous one) beyond which it is not law- 
fal to extend a visit. More than once I have known of a 
long-suffering host speeding the departing guest byau 
appeal to this law. Upon every journey with the Dorothy 
we were besieged with applications for a passage. So 
tickets were issued, but the fare was always a chicken, 
regardless of distance or destination. Ndong Koni was 
purser aud looked after the chickens, collecting them be- 
fore we started and feeding them on the journey. Tie 
people would not sell chickens to me, but would give 
them in pay for passage, since I would uot accept any- 
thing else. I was therefore glad enough to have a few 
passengers, as it meant that I ato chicken instead of 
sardines or Armour's sausage. Toko, who often officiated 
as cook, was always glad when he could make the an- 
nouncement : " Mr. Milligan, I go bum a chicken for 
yonr chop." When there were no chickens he had to 
"kill a tin." 

The basin of the Gaboon with its network of t 
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illed by the tide, as I Lave sjiid, is a contrast to 
the sceneiy of the npiter river. When the tide is high 
the foliiLge of the mangrove lies upou Ihe water and Ihe 
appearance is not displeasing except for its unapproaoh* 
ablu monotony. But when the tide is out these streams 
are empty or nearly so atid the receding water leaves the 
miiugrovee staiidiug np six or eigttt feel out of the water 
on their mass of vertical roots as if ou tiptoe. The drip- 
piag roots are usually covered with small oysters. Below 
thia lies the dm?p, black, slimy luud, sometimes only half 
aeeu through the brooding vapour and stretches forth un- 
canny fingers and creeps from root to root. The ugliness 
of it is only equalled by the smdl. There is nothing more 
hideous in the world, and I am sure that the Styx itself 
Qows through a mangrove swamp. Sometimes the reced- 
ing tide left us stranded in this black batter for several 
hours, aud the uight consigned ns to mosquitoes. Bnt as 
Boon as the rising tide floated us we sped to the bay, leav- 
ing moaiTiitoea and heat and ftetid banks behind ns, and 
blefisiug the Dorothy, 

On several occasions I ventured ont upon the open sea 
with the Durolhy. Twice I went to Benito, one hundred 
miles north of Gaboon, On the first of these journeys my 
old captain, Maknba, was with me instca^l of Ndong Koni. 
Bet Maknba's home was at Benito, and he decided to re- 
main there. I hired an intelligent coast man in his place, 
one who had had years of experience in sailing-craft and 
knew the intervening coast perfectly. The sea was so 
heavy that we kept as close to the shore as we dared, 
although it was fringed with rocks and reefs. The night 
we chose for our return was exceedingly dark and the sea 
rongb. The engine was in an obstinate mood and my 
entire attention was occnpied with it. 

Suddenly I became conscious that the sea wa;? abeam, 
instead of on our starboard bow. Leaving the engine, I 
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ran forwurd, and looked iit the compaas. We were going 
directly towards the shore. I actually heard the soaod 
of the breakers od the reef. My intelligent wbeelniaii, 
iu order to render me the best possible service, had 
thought to stimulate his mind and muscle with a few 
BWiigs from a bottle of rum, which he had thoughtfully 
bi'ought with him. But, owing perhaps to the Inrchiog 
of the vessel, he swallowed more than he intended, with 
the result that he was soon comfortably sleeping whilqj 
the Dorothy sped towanls destruction. "Be ye angry,^ 
and sin oot," is the twofold injunction of Scripture. 
may as well confess that I concentrated upon the firat 
part of the iujnnction and clean forgot the second part. 

The wind blew harder, and we realized that we were 
out on a stormy se;i with a house-launch. On this occa- 
sion a friend, Mr, Northam, was with me. The rongh 
sea made very hard work at the wheel, bnt the erstwhile 
pilot lay ou the floor iii a somnolent drunk. Mr. Northam 
and I took the wheel alteruately an hour at a time, all 
that night. For a while it was not a matter of making 
progress bnt of weathering the gale. We were seventeen 
hours running fifty miles, from Hanje to Coriaco, and 
when at last, next morning, we reached shelter and 
dropped anchor, wo all three, Mr. Northam, myself and 
the Dorothy were abont done out. 

On one occasion the Dorothy, iu the interest of hn- 
manity, played the part of a man-of-war. We were ont 
on the bay, at least a mile from the shore, when our 
attention was attracted by the strange mannenvrcs of 
a large nnraber of canoes all equipped with sails. They 
were far fham us, and were between us and the shore. 
We soon saw that it was a case of piracy. In all, 
there were six canoes. Five of them were sailing in 
a wide circle aronnd the other ; but the circle became 
narrower,iand still narrower, as they closed in apon their 
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fee white-winged birds of prey. The poor canoe 
in the centre tuTDeil first one way, then another, only 
«acb time to find its escape cut off by the revolving circle 
of canoes. Ndong Koui imderatood every move they 
made and explained it to me. He be^ed me to inter- 
terB. I consented, and he Eprang to the wheel with a 
Bbont. It was necessary at first to conceal onr intention 
lest the canoes should escape to the shore. So he took a 
coarse towards a point beyond them, going towards the 
shore, but at such an augle that they supposed we were 
passing on. Then suddenly ho tnrued towarda them and 
at full speed bore down upon them. 

By the time we had reached them they had closed in npon 
the central canoe and had taken everything that was in 
it. There were thirty men against five. The five men 
in the single canoe had been to Gaboon with their garden 
prodnce, or perhaps a raft of mahogany logs, for which 
they had bought several gnng, one or two whole bolts of 
calico, a web of sail-cloth, and a heap of sundry cheap 
ornaments for their wives, which might have been sold 
by the pound or bushel. The robbers took all theae 
goods and even took some of the paddles the men were 
osing. 1 was now at the wheel. I kept the Dorothy 
under way and cut a circle aroand them, while I ordered 
them to return all the stolen goods. They resented it as 
much as if the goods were actually their own and I the 
plnnderer. Bat while they hesitated I ran against their 
largest canoe, in which sat the chief, striking it at an 
angle, near the bow, so as not to break it, but to send a 
shiver through it that showed them how completely they 
were at my mercy. They were willing to do anything 
in the world if I would only agree not to repeat that 
last manceuvre. They restored all the stolen goods; 
and since the single canoe was going my way, I took it in 
tow to the delight of the occiipante. 
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Oite diiy, calling at a town seventy miles from the 
coaat, I found it altuofittom down ajid tlie people in great 
distress. They liad decided, montlis before, to move the 
entire town to the coaat, and therefore had not planted 
tlieir gardens that season. A month previous to my 
visit the people of the town, with all their goods and 
cliatU-ls, including chickens, goats and she^p, and in 
somu caecs even the material of their hoDses, had been 
loaded in a fleet of canoes of every size — some so small 
that a single man sitting in one of them fotind it neces- 
sary to straddli- it and let his legs hang in the water, and 
soiuu large enongh for a chief and half a dozen wives 
and twice as many children, besides a few goats, and a 
trv bunches of plantains and bananas. When they were 
ready to start a mi-ssenger arrived telling them that the 
people of AJnm, a large town thirty miles down the river, 
were lying in wait for them, intending to kill some of 
them or take them prisoners. These two towns had been 
friendly of late ; but the people dowu the river, knowing 
that the np-river people with their families and posses- 
sions wonld be at an extreme disadvantage, knowing also 
that they could not long delay their journey because of 
their limited supply of food, bethought them of some old 
score resulting from a former war, and resolved to lie in 
wait and take several prisoners in the hoi>e of extorting 
a ransom. So they kept men watching day and night on 
the river. 

The unfortunut* people of the upper town proved their 
resourcefulness by proposing to me that T should tow the 
whole town down the river behind the DorotJit/ — and do 
it at night. I, for some reason, was fascinated with the 
idea, and it took only twelve chickens to persuade me. 

Taking the entire town in tow, I started down the 
river about nine o'clock at night. Shortly after mid- 
night I realized that we were approaching the enemy be- 
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e of the extraordinary siieuee of those in the eanocs, 
who hitherto had maiutiuned a deufoaio}^ noise, but now 
were hashed, having put out their torchis, and were lying 
dowH flat in their canoetj for sjiiety. The enemy was on 
the watch ; many eaiioes were ou the river. It was pitch 
dark, not a single light or eit^ti of life visible. The 
Dorothy as she suddeoly burst upon their sight with all 
hor lights, and going full speed, must have looked very 
formidable to people who had never seen auyUiiug of the 
kind, for she had not before passed at night. They may 
have supposed that a whole biitUliou of spirits of all 
kinds and colours were coming agaiust tliem. The effect 
was an immediate panic. Calling loudly to each other 
and to their ancestors they hastened to the bank. It was 
only after we had passed that they discovered the canoes 
in tow and suspected that their enemies had outwitted 
them. 

I visited the town soon afterwards for the purpose of 
laughing at them. And they laughed with me ; laughed 
as only Africans can langh. 

One morning just at the break of day Toko burst into 
my bedroom all out of breath and cried : " Oh, Mr. 
Milligan, Doroty done loss I Doroly done loss 1 I look 
him: he live for beach. I fear he never be good no more." 

Befoi-e he had finished I had jnraped out of bed, and in 
pajamas and bare feet was running to the beach where I 
discovered the Dorothy nearly a mile down the Ix-ach, 
stranded and lying on her side. It wa.'i the worst part of 
the whole beach, full of rocks, a phice wliere no one 
would think of beaching even a small boat. It was a 
mysteiy how she ever got there without breaking to 
piec««. Tliero had been a vhilmf tornado during the 
night and her cable had parted. Very fortunately she 
was first carried out to sea. A calm followed aud the sea 
gradually became very quiet. With the turning tide she 
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drifted towards the shoi-e. By the time she was uear the 
beach there waa ueither wind uorwave and she drifted 
with the current which of course was strongest where It 
was deepest and niiimpeded by rocks. So she wound in 
and out^ where no human pilot could have guided her, 
until she stranded. Then the tide receded before tlie 
wind again arose ; else she would have pounded ou the 
beach. When I found hor she was high and dry. I 
could not tell how niucli damage she had received and 
wondered whether she would ever float again. It was a 
day of suspense as well as hard work. 

It took until three o'clock in the aflxtrnoon to get her 
straightened up and ready for the incomiug tide to float 
her. I stayed there all day, having sent a boy to the 
house to fetch my breakfast and a pair of troosera. 
When the tide was low we carefully marked the channel ; 
and when she floated we towed hor until we were past the 
last rock and then I sprang to the engine, started her up 
and she was soon going full speed, nothing the worae for 
her visit ashore and evidently glad to get back to sea. 

It was a trying day. Iwasstandiugiu water most of the 
time. But the suspense was the hardest of all. It is not 
easy to imagine all that the launch meant to me. Every 
part of my work depended upon it. I gathered the 
schoolboys from many towns, some of them faraway, and 
at the end oF term returned them to their bomoa I 
visited regularly the various groups of Christiana scattered 
in widely separated towns, and by mean.s of the launch 
was preaching in all the towns on the Gaboon and its tribn- 
tariea. Its loss would have undone my work. And be- 
sides, there was a sentimental attachment which I can 
hardly explain. In that prolonged exile, this commodi- 
ous, and almost luxurious, launch represented civiliza- 
tion — fine buildings, libraries, music, hotels, porterhouse 
steak, ice-cream and bo forth, besides friends, home and 
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''ell, when the enspenBe was completely re- 
9Ved and the Gorolhy was going at full speed back to 
^r anchorage — bat no one could onderstnud who haa 
)t been an e^le iroiu home and cmlization. 
At last and before very long, I had the kind of crew I 
»ired. Besides Ndong Koni and Toko, there were three 
hers in the crew of the Dorothy., Ndntoma, Ndong Blaia 
id a sniall boy, Nkogo. 

Kkogo was one of the brightest of my schoolboys. He 
mg remarkably well and often led the singing in the 
;Uool. Hia beantiful voice was a groat help to me in 
ilding services in the towns. He was the most energetic 
>y I have ever known in Africa. The rest of ns grew 
red once in a while, but Nkogo never. He was steward, 
id my personal attendant besides. In the intervals of 
is own work he was always relieving somebody else, 
dong Koni at the wheel, or Toko at the engine, or the 
Ktk in the galley. 

Often we had to anchor a mile, or even two miles, from 
town, l>ecanse of shallow water, and go the remaining 
stance in a canoe, perhaps against a strong cnirent. 
kogo was always the first to volnnteer for this extra work, 
;cept when it was necessary several times in one day, 
id then it taxed the strength of the men. Nkogo was 
iposcd to letting another canoe pass ob, even if they 
id twice OUT number of paddles. He thought it was 
>t loyal to the white man. At snch times he would 
ill be racing when all his companion.<4 had eased np, or 
itil, as he nsed to say, " the canoe began to get hot." 
ife always presented its hnmorons side to Nkogo. It 
aa one of my few entertaining diversions to hear him 
tfjh night recount, to those who had remained on board 
18 Dorothy, the incidents of our visits in the towns and 
\ that we had seen and heard, while hia audience 
.nghed. I myself had usually seen the sicknees, the 
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BufTuriug, the igDoraace, tbe cmelty aod all that saAi& 
the heart. But the real troth of African life required 
that my acxrount should be supplemented by Kkogo's ob- 
Bervatioiis. 

Ndatuma was the vrilling horse that was often over- 
worked. The heavy end always came to him. It was 
he who cast the anchor and weighed it ; which was ex- 
ceedingly hard work, outil, wheu the Dorothy had been in 
Africa more than a year, wc got a small anchor for the 
river and used the heavy one only in the hay. He also 
had charge of the cauoe which we towed. If, upon 
reaching a town at the ebb of the tide, an acre of black 
mad of any or every depth separated us from the town, 
it waa always Kdatuma who carried me ou his Bhoutders. 
He was a large, homely, coarse-featured man, with a good 
eye and a gentle voice that was the perfect expression of 
his kindness and good-natnre. And he was a direct 
product of missionary effort. For he belonged to one of 
the most savage clans of the Fang, His town was bomed 
several times by the French, and some of the people killed, 
becanae of their unprovoked attacks upon their neigh- 
bours, Ndutuma was one of Ndong Koni's converts and 
was a Christian before be ever saw a white missionary. 
He was at that time abont twentj' years old. 

Abont two years after his conversion there occurred an 
event in his life which revealed the qnality of his faith. 
Until that time he was the only Christian in his town 
and the way was hard for him ; bat shortly afterwards 
there were more Christians in that town than in any 
other, Ndutuma's wife, preferring a more warlike hus- 
band, managed to get herself stolen by a man of another 
tribe. The chief of ITdntnraa's town, with some of his 
allies, made war ou the offending tribe; bnt Kdntuma 
himself did not join them in tlie war. The result WBO 
strange euoagb, from the American point of i 
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whole oommnnity euraged over au clopemeut aud hotly 
pnrsiilDg the oflVuders, while the forsakeo husbaud sab 
quietly at home singing hymns. la Africa the interest 
of each man belongs tu the whole community, incladiog 
his interest in his wife. 

It was not that Ndutnma waa glad to be rid of her. For 
he certainly did want a wife, aud any other that he 
would get would probably be aa bad. Moreover he paid 
a very lai^ dowry for her and had no dowry with which 
to procure another. It was Christian principle alone 
that restrained him. He said be would use all peaceable 
means to get her back, aud eveu if sneh means failed he 
vould not shed blood. The hard part of it for him was 
the brand of cowardice and the bitter reviling from his 
people for enduring such an iusnit, aud for resigning the 
woman and the goods he had paid for her. It requli'ed 
far more bravery for him to stay at home thau to join in 
the war. But he was firm ; and in their hearts they 
knew he was no coward. They also learned the meaning 
of Christian faith. They were still more mlling to learn 
the lesson when several of their young men were killed 
in this verj' war, notwithstandiug the fetishes which they 
■wore for tieir protection. 

Kdutnma never recovered his wife nor the dowry he 
liad paid for her ; so he was left a poor man. But most 
unexpectedly a rich uncle died and left him four wives. 
This was wealth indeed, and most young men in snch 
luck would have strutted intolerably before their follows. 
Bat Ndutuma coolly announced that be was not a heathen 
any more ; that he would take one of these women for his 
■wife, whichever of them wanted him, and give the others 
to his poor relalious. He was not a noisy man, and that 
was remarkable in Africa ; but he waa a man without a 
price ; who was ready at any time to act upon his faith 
without regard to consequences. He made enemies 
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among those who were ttnucious of heathen cuetoj 
Not loDg after I left Africa he died. His death wus 
wrapped in mystery ; aud in Africa such mysteries are 
usually related to poison. I do not know that Sdntnina 
T18 a martyr. But lie was made of martyr stnfT. And 
many a bloodthirsty mau and adulterous womaa he led 
into ways of peace and purity. 

Ndong Bisia was one of the most interesting boys that 
I met in Africa. He was not with me verj' long, but he 
■waa one of those occnsional Africans that appeal diret-tly 
to the affectioual side of one's uatunt. I have said that 
the Mpougwe tribe have an instinct for good manners, 
and are the most courteous people in Wi«t Africa. 
Bat this Fang boy stirpassed them all. He first came 
to me as a schoolboy. Wlieu the sohool closed at the 
end of the year- I took the twys home with the Dorothp, 
and I was obliged to stay two days at Fula where Ndong 
and several of the boys lived. I had asked the Fnla boys 
to do my cooking on the journey. When we arrived at 
this town, early in the morning, the boys hastened 
ashore pell-mell to see their friends — all but Ndong, He 
remembered that I wonld need breakfast and he stayed 
to prepare it. 

When he had set everything in order, he said : " Mr. 
Milligan, I am going to town to see my people but I 
shall come back and have your dinner ready for yon 
when you retnm from the town." 

He did this for two days. Some few of the other boys 
wonld have done the same Ojing if I had asked tliem, but 
Ndong did it without being asked : and it was always so. 
He was also my best assistant in medical work. 

Afterwards he worked on the lannch aud was with me 
all the time, often in trying circnmstauces, but he always 
presented the same contrast to the ingratitude aud self- 
ishness of the heathenism around him. 
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The two boys, Kdong Bisia and Kdong Koni, aie as- 
Hociated with an incident iu which they displayed a hero- 
ism of devotiou that may perhaps enable the reader to 
□nderstand how it is that a white man can love the people 
of the jungles. 

One day we started on a journey with the Dorothy and 
had gone twenty-five miles, across the bay, when an ac- 
cident oceurred which stopped the engine. The re- 
mainder of that day, and a considerable part of the night 
and uU the next day, I tried id vain to make the repair. 
I then decided to leave the launch and go home in a 
canoe, returning imuiediately with the Xo/ayefle and crew 
to tow the Dorothy baek to Libreville. jVn approaching 
fever also warned me not to work any longer at the en- 
gine. It chanced that I had only a very small canoe in 
tow. I was therefore dependent npou being able to pro- 
cure a larger one from some native who might pass that 
way; and we were in an out-of-the-way place. 

At last a canoe came in sight, iu which was one soli- 
tary woman. I called loudly to her across the water, but 
she was afraid and would not come near. Among the 
heterogeneous and somewhat oatlandish variety of goods 
which I always cjirried there happened to be a drees 
which had once belonged to a white woman and which 
had been discarded years twfore, when the woman re- 
torned to America. It was a gorgeous pnrple affair, 
much the worse for wear. The native woman (to whom 
I offered it), yelling at the very top of her voice, an- 
swered : " What do I want with a dress t I'm all right 
as I am ; I never had any such thing on in my life." 

I told her that tliis was averyfine dress which had once 
been worn by a white woman. 

She hesitated, but again answered : " It would only 
cover my ornaments so that people would not know that 
I have them ; and besides it would not fit me." 
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Her "oroameutfi" were half a dozen lai^e braGK 
leg-rings wliicli uhe wore between her ankles and her 
kiif.-es. 

But neoeiisity in this instance was not only lond, bat 
eloquent. I pleaded that she could rattle her ornaments 
as she walked — which they know well how to do — and 
tiie people wonld think that she had ever so many ; and, 
besides, when they were covered she would not need to 
keep them polished. As to its fitting, I yelled to her 
that I had gcissors, needle and thread, and that I wonld 
make it lit perfectly. Being at various times engineer, 
carpenter and blacksmith, it was esBy enough to be a 
dressmaker. 

There was some persaafiion in my arguments, for again 
she hesitated. But, after further retieclion, she moved 
on, replying : " Tm all right as 1 am ; 'Mu which mind 
I presume she continnee to this day. 

Two hours after nightfall another canoe approached, In 
which were several men whom on a former occasion I 
had towed across the bay, and they were now eager 
to do anything possible to help me. I borrowed their 
canoe and engaged one of their men. The canoe was a 
lamentable and ancient affair. One side was badly split, 
and in the other side there was a part so rotten that I 
thought I could have thmst my foot through it. The 
sail was a mosaic of old shirts and other cast-off garments. 
The sheet was a bit of rotten rope pieced out with vine. 
After a thorongh inspection I was unable to pronounce 
the craft seaworthy, bnt I decided to risk it ; and, ia 
case of emergency, I provided myself with a saucepan 
and a ball of twine : the former to bail ont water, and 
the latter for a variety of uses. 

Kdong Koni and Xdong Bisia, besides the stranger, 
returned with me. Both boy.'5 made humorous commentB 
upon the canoe and begged me not to attempt to cross tj 
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bay in it. Bat I did not see tliat I had any alternative. 
So we set out apou the deep witli no other material re- 
sources than a saucepan and a ball of twiua At first we 
were in qniet water ; but alter a few minutes, having 
turned a point of land, we were snddenly out on the bay. 
A3 we got furthei' out the wind iucreiised and blew hard, 
and the sea, though not really bad, was far too rough for 
such a cauoe. Nothing but sheei- exhaustion saved me 
from a state of fright. But, what was more siguificaot, 
the two Ndouga were also alarmed for our safety. 

I waa in the bottom of the canoe, reclining against a 
thwart, on the verge of sleep, but conscious of all that 
was going on. With the increasing wind and the strain- 
ing of the whole canoe I felt that something must soon 
happen by wny of climax. The only question was 
whether the collapse, when it came, would be particular 
or general. Snddenly a gust of wind was followed by a 
crash. The boom was gone, the sheet broken, the sail 
torn. A passing wave drenched us and almost swamped 
tlie canoe. Then I plied the saucepan diligently, while 
NdoDg Koni dexterously managed the canoe — for we were 
in the trough of the sea — and Ndong Bisia and the other 
man, using the ball of twine, made a new sheet and tied 
the torn sail. Before long we were again speeding ahead, 
though not so fast, for we had no boom. We had other 
startling experiences during the night ; but at length we 
rfiached the land shortly before daylight. 

I have told more than enough for my purpose and have 
admitted irrelevant details. We were in extreme danger 
tiiat night, and more than onre we donbted whether we 
would reach land. But through all the long night, with 
its mischances and dangers, nothing elso so impressed me 
even at the time, and nothing else still remains with me 
ao vividly, as the devotion of those two boys, Ndong 
Koni and Ndong Bisia ; their anxiety for my safety and 
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their ntter disregard of their own danger. And if occa- 
sion had come, I know that they wonld have sacrificed 
their lives to save mine. Snch boys are worth labouring 
for and worth living for. 



SCHOOLBOYS 

UPON my first arrival iu Africa. — at Batanga— 
Dr. Good, Mr. Kerr and myself immediately 
prepared for an overland joiii'ney to the Bulu 
interior. 

Early one morning, the caravan being ready and iu 
form, we were abont to move, wben, at tlie last moment, 
a small boy, frightfully diily, came bouuding oat of the 
dark forest, all out of breath as if cha^d by cannibals, 
aud throwing hiniHelf at my feet, entreated me to take 
him to the interior as my pen^oual attendant Every 
white man is supposed to have a "boy." I had ex- 
pected to engage a Bulu boy upou reaching the intei'ior. 
Bat the A&icau has a remarkable talent for importunity. 
This boy said bis uame was Lolo, and I half relented at 
the sound of it. Lolo might Uavo been ten or eleven 
years old ; although, as Br. Good remarked at the time, 
it was not easy to nnderstand how he could get so much 
dirt on him in ouly ten years. 

"Go and wash yourself in the Atlantic Ocean," I 
said; "and when I see what colour you are I shall consider 
the matter of engaging you." 

Ah a matter of tact, the African is surprisingly clean 
— for a Batage ; and this boy had probably accumulated 
most of his dirt in his desperate pluuge through the 
jnngle-paths that he might reach Batanga before the 
caravan should set out He proved to be a very hand- 
some boy, of delicate features aud iutelligent expression, 
aud with irresistibly beautiful eyes. He was lighter in 
179 
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colour than the avbra^^. And I take this opportuuit; of 
saying ttiat there are as many shades of oomplexion 
among Africans aa among other people. There arc dif- 
fereuces between tribes and between individuals of the 
same triba As one goes towards the interior the tribal 
ciiiour is decidedly lighter. The Mpougwe people are 
black — somettmfs almost coal-black — beside the light 
brown Fang. There are individual Fang who are yellow. 
Ndong Koni is as fiiir as an average mulatto. And when 
the akin is smooth and soft this colour is the favouiite 
complexion. But the albino (and they are not ancom- 
mon) is an abhorrence. 

Lolo'8 eyes danced with joy when I engaged him. J 
African eyes as compared with others, besides being re- I 
markable organs of sight, serve a great variety of second-' 
ary uses. They can laugh, or sing, or plead, or we^; 
they can love, or they can break all the commandments. J 
Bnt Uie most beautiful and expressive eyes in Africa are I 
those of the boys. Lolo at onee regarded this new re- ] 
lationship as a kind of fatherhood on my part ; and be 
amply repaid me, not only in faithful service, bnt also in 
personal devotion which was quit* pathetic, and which 
in the course of events w;is put to an extreme t^st. He 
was both brave and affectionate — a typical African boy. 

On my part, it was my knowledge of Lolo that first 
inspired me with a stroug desire for a school, and 
enabled me to realize what a moral factor a school of such 
boys might become in transforming the life of the people. 
The African baby is a beantiful, solemn-eyed little crea- 
ture, who looks out at the world as if he were nndecided 
Trhether to stay. About half of them decide not to stay. 
The African baby is cunning and bright, but it seldom 
cries, and it is not given to play nearly as much as the white 
child. As the child grows older he cheers up. It has 
been said that only when be reaches years of indiscre- 
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OB doestlie African become joyful. From that time on 
lie is joyful to the I'ud. But tlie African boy, before he 
tjecomeei stapidly happy, btiars thu strougcat stamp of 
Siamaiiity and ia more iat<:restiDg than at any other stage 
%.n his cai'i^r. 

On the first long march into the forest, Lolo easily 
Icept ap with the caravan and wlieu we arrived in camp 
%asied himself in waiting upon " his white man " — open- 
ing my box of clothing aud getting everything that I 
-wanted, taking off my shoes, bringing water, making my 
Ijed, helping the cook, waiting at supper and a score 
of other daties. On the first day of Ihis journey we 
^pnased through Lolo's to^vn, about two or three hom-s 
Irom the coast. The chief was Lolo's own father and 
tliere was some likelihood of trouble ; for the boy bad 
slipped away without his father's knowledge. Lolo hid 
in the bnsh while I sat down in the palaver-house and 
called for the chief, thinking it best to tell him that I had 
employed his boy and in some way to win his consent. 
He kept me waiting an unusually long time. But when 
be appeared no explanation was necessary ; it was evident 
that he had been making his toilet. He was dressed in a 
pink calico Mother Hnbbard, which came abont to his 
knees and was longer in front than behind. I thought 
he had it on wrong side to the front, but I was rot sure. 
It was the more incongruous becanse he was very tall and 
strongly built He was so preoccupied with this new robe 
of state that it was the easiest thing in the world for him to 
part with a son ; and there was no need of a present, nor 
even of diplomacy, Dnring my first Ifrm in Africa, a 
year and a half, Lolo was with me all the time. 

He had been with me a whole mouth, and I had about 
concluded that I had ensnared an angel, when one day I 
discovered in him a large inherit-ince of latent savagery. 
There was another boy at Efnlen abont the same age as 
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Lolo. They Dsod the some bucket to fetch water. A 
dispnte arose as to who sbonid have the backet first. The 
dispute developed by rapid stages into a qaarrel, aud 
theu a fight. An extreme iin willingness to part with the 
bnckct was followed by excessive wUliuguefis ; aud when 
I (uune in sight, they were passing it back and forth to 
each other with deplorable vivacity, which threatened to 
put the backet out of service for all time. Bat their 
savage yells and distortioos of countenauce were so amaz- 
iug aud impressive that the flying bucket was reduced to 
an insignificaut detail. As I approached they closed in 
upon each other, then fell to the ground each with his 
arms tight around the other's neck and intent upon Both- 
ing short of murder. Having rolled over several times, 
they came to the edge of a very steep hill that had been 
cleared for a road. Down this hill they rolled together 
at such a rate that they continued to cling to each other 
for safety and because there was nothing elae to cling to. 
They received so many jolts aud bruises on the way that 
about the time they reached the bottom, or soon after, a 
bond of sympathy auited them and they were friends. 

Shortly afterwards I fell sick with a fever and lay Id 
bed several weeks, first in a teut and then in a native 
hat. It was through those long, weary weeks that I 
fiilly tested the patience aud the devotion of Lolo, aud the 
little servant of the jungles became a friend whom I shall 
never forget. As I grew worse the people when ap- 
proaching had to be warned not to make a noise, and 
warned again after their arrival, and warned once a 
minute while they remained. "When Lolo was not doing 
this or engaged in some other urgent ser^'ice he was sit- 
ting beside my bed, sometimes kneping cold water on my 
head, or fanning me, and if no immediate service was 
necessary he still sat there so as to be on hand when I re- 
quired him. There was nothing to look at bat bark 
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I aud an eartlien floor and he coald not even see 
those very well, for empty salt-bags had been hung over 
the windows to darken the room, 1 marvelled at his de- 
votion, which I had done nothing in the world to earn, 
except that I was fond of him. It was no sense of duty 
that impelled him, nor any monU obligation — the African 
la not strong on morals — but it was purely a service of 
love, and it would have done credit to any white friend. 
Often when he thought I was asleep I felt hia hand laid 
on my forehead to see if the fever was high. Often, in- 
deed, the little African boy in the service of the white 
man regard's him with an at)audoncd devotion peculiar to 
bis race, and with a love which his own father has never 
awakened, although there is bound up with it all the 
moral possibilities of the boy. 

After leaving Kamerun I still kept track of Lolo. 
Others followed me who were at least as good to him as I 
was ; and it is a great satisfactiou to know that be did not 
grow up into a savage. And yet of such stuff are sav- 
ages made. Hamlet, in the churchyard, reflecting sadly 
npon the base uses to which oar bodies may return, ob- 
serves that imagination may trace the noble dnst of Alex- 
ander till one finds it stopping a bung-hole ; and that 
" Imperius Oesar, dead aud turned to clay, May stop a 
hole to keep the wind away." It is a matter for at least 
aa grave reflection that out of the same living boy may 
be made the bloodthirsty savage, or the kind of man 
which is called "the noblest work of God." Which of 
the two a hoy is destined to become depend.^ somewhat on 
whether his name happens to be Lolo, or John. 

It was years after that I opened, at Baraka, in the 
French Ck)ngo, a twarding-sehool for Fang boys. At the 
beginning of the terra I gathered the boys and brought 
tbem to Baraka with the Dorothy. The mountain does 
some to Mahomet, so Mahomet goes and fetches it 
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As they were scattered o\'er the entire area of the great 
FaDg field, the opening of the school was a formidable 
labour of two weeks ; and It was also the most exhaostiug 
and trying experience of the whole year. For tliese two 
weeks were spent not in actual travel, but nearly all of it 
in the towns in red-hot contentions with the parents of 
the boys, who at the first were always unwilling to let 
them come to the school. In the more remote towns 
many of them suspected that I wanted to sell the boys 
into slavery, or even to kill tLem for some unknown pur- 
pose. There were days, before the school was well known, 
when I was utterly disheartened by their coutinaal re- 
fusal, in town after town, to let me have their boys, ^^ 
though there were many bright lada in most of the towns. 

The boys themselves would have come; the trouble was 
with their parents. Sometimes I was coustraiued to say 
that the parental institution was an intolerable nuisance ; 
or, at least, that the African child might well envy the 
blessed Melchizcdek who ;wa.s without father or mother. 
But orphans are not to be found. Each child has a score 
of parents ; for a child's parents include all his uncles j 
and aunts even several degrees removed. The child o 

course knows his own parents and makes a difference be :ss- 

tweon thera and the rest ; but he addresses them all a 
"Father" or "Mother," and they divide parental au- 
thority among them, all taking a hand in the child's 
bringing up : and it must be admitted that no better was 
could be devised for bringing up a first-class savage, 

I usually held a service in the town. Then I asked th^— ^e 
people for boys for my school, explaining the purpose o^ 'f 
the school. The first reply was always a loud generw^^ 
consent — which did not deceive me ; for I knew that i 
was only general and did not apply to any particulcn^tr 
boy. Aa soon as a boy jumps up and says, "Iwanti" 
go," immediately several fathei-s and a score of mothe 
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order bim to sit dowu ; nnotber boy expresses his de- 
sire to come, and another score of parents protest Then 
the war is od ; and during its progress I osnally receive 
a gDodly share of cursing aud abuse. With some I argue, 
with some I plead ; sometimes I flatter, sometimes I 
soold — anything to get the boy. Besides diplomacy, a 
preseut of a piece of laundry soap was a necessity. I car- 
ried the yellowest kind of it, in long bai-s which I cut off 
by the inch. 

I would not take any boy, whom I had not had before, 
without bis pai-enta' consent. And if I failed to obtain 
their consent, however nnrcasouable they might t>e, I de- 
clined to take the boy, though I often left him crying on 
the bank, or sometimes fighting a whole mob of his na- 
merons relations single-handed. But if the l>oy had t)een 
ill my school before and I had expended mouths of labour 
npon him the question was quite different. I then felt 
that I bad a claim upon him, and I would take him if I 
possibly could, even in spite of his parents. 

Ill one town I met a fine boy, Ndong Nzenye, a tiny 
and handsome child, who had already been in my school. 
Of course he wishtd to return, and I was delighted that 
there seemed to be no parental objections. But at the 
last moment the inevitable mother appeared, and on gen- 
eral principles vetoed bis coming. WTieu she saw that 
she was unable to prevail she flew at him to give him a 
parting blow. He ran the length of the street — the 
woman following at his heels— and back again, and 
towards me for piotection. I also ran towards him ; but 
she was gaining on him, and just before we met she 
strnck him, on the back, a blow with her fist that hurt 
him badly, and with a cry be foil into my arms. She 
said : " Now yon can go with your white father ; " and 
ahe went into the house lookiag as if she thought she had 
doue a good deed. 
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He was leaving home for six mouths and that was liis 
'farewell. Oue naturally wonders whether there are any 
moral possibilities for a boy who coracs of such stock and 
from snch a homv. Yet that boy, us I knew him for two 
years, in the school and out of it, was gentle, obedient 
aud lovable ; though if be had remained in that town he 
would have growu up a savage like his people. 

Although such mothers are not uncommon, yet as a 
rule when it was settled that the boy waa coming to 
school his mother would prepare bim some little delicacy 
to ent on the way ; and occasionally, though seldom, I 
have been touched by evidences of real tenderness. In a 
certain far-away bush-town, more than one hundred miles 
in the interior, I approached au old woman to plead her 
consent for her boy who was eager to come with me. 
The Pang word for no is koko (kaw-kaw). As soon as I 
had spoken she began shaking her hewl, in regular time 
with her words, and repeating in a oontiuons monotone : 
"Ko-ko-ko-koko-koko-ko," on aud on, like an agitated 
crow, all the tinio I was talking, and seeming not to stop 
for breath, I talked lond however, and she heard. I 
told her how much the other boys who belong to that 
town would in future surpass her boy, until at length I 
BBw that her judgment was convinced and was gaiuing a 
slow victory over her feelings. She was still shaking her 
head, and she continued the ceaseless " Kokoko-ko" ; 
but big tears were rolling down her cheeks, for she knew 
that she was going to yield. She was gra^lually lowering 
her voice, while I went on to say that I would take good 
care of her boy and that I could teach him many things 
that she did not know. By this time, though she was 
stiil shaking her head very slowly, her voir* had died out. 
I gave the woman a big piece of laundry soap — four 
inches perhaps. 

In one town a father whose boy had been in my school 
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, to let him come the secood time, giving a 
reasou that I was teaching him not to kill people, white 
he wished him to kill. The father had heard liim, after 
lie had been in my school, teaching the people of the 
town a new commandment: "Thou shalt not kill," I 
tried my best to get the boy back again in the school in 
spite of his father ; but I did not succeed. I wonder bow 
many he has killed by this dmo ! 

Id a certain town at the head of one of the smaller 
risers of the lower Galwon there was one of my boys, 
named Ekang, a little fellow whom I regarded as the 
brightest boy in school; at leaathe led them all in French. 
I reached the town about ten o'clock at night. The x>eo- 
ple were all asleep ; bat Bkang soon heard my voice in 
the street and came quickly. He approached making 
amnaing and mysterioiia signs tome, enjoining silence, 
which he explained when he came np by whispering : 
"She's asleep." 

There was no need to explain who "she" was. But 
CTcn while he was speaking "she" had awakened and 
was charging ftirionsly down the street. The boy pro- 
posed that I should take his hand and run ; bnt the sng- 
gration did not appeal to me ; so I tnrnwl and fac«d the 
foe. Ekang got behind me, and for further safety put 
his arms around my waist. She miide a diish at him, bnt 
he circled around to the other side. Then began a 
gymnastic performance of which I was literally the 
centre, the two revolving abont me, first one way, then 
the other, the boy's arms still around my waist, and both 
of them keeping up a lively and impressive conversation, 
which, with the African, is inseparable from action. If I 
have the slightest degree of that pprsonal dignity that 
wonid seem to be the right of a man who believes the 
first chapter of Genesis, neither mother nor son recog- 
Dizcd it. Failing to lay hold of him in this manner sho 
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theu tried to catch his bauds at my waist j bnt here f^^* 
BertfMl my rights and kept her at full arms' length. 
\V'hen I told her that I really cotiJd not have her so near 
tu me, she replied : " I'm uot after yoQ [which greatly 
relieved me] : Tm after my boy ; for I'm hJs mother." 

I Siiid that it was impossihle that she conld be his 
mother ; that mothers love their children, and that she 
talked as if she wanted to kill this child ; and eeeing that 
he waa oue of my favourite boys I mast take him away 
from her cruelty. A long and trying altercation followed, 
despite the late hour, and a hard day's work. Atlastshe 
was so far reduced, or so sleepy that it waa only a matter 
of judging how much soap it would take to complete the 
victory. It took nearly half a bar ; bat it sealedastrong 
friendship. 

I could almost write a poem on latmdry soap. I had 
never before imagined the intimate relation of soap aad 
sentiment. Even in oar own laud it ranks about next to 
godliness : but in Africa godliness usually takes a second 
place to laundry soap. My own method was to try god- 
liness first and then to follow up the efEect with lauudry 
8oa]). 

One mother, who was not in town when her husband let 
me have their boy, having heard upon her rettim that 
the boy had gone, immediately followed us in a canoe, 
and overtook us at the next town. She came close to the 
lanuch aud, shrieking like a maniac, took a rank iKttson 
which she had provided for the puqiose, and holdiDg It 
up in her hand declared that if I would not deliver 
the boy to her iustautly she should swallow the poisoo. 
I parleyed with her a while until I felt that she 
probably meant what she said. After death, she as- 
sured me, she would haunt me and cituse me all kinds of 
trouble as long aa I lived. My wives woald fail iu love 
with other meu and would ruu away ; as fast as I 
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iTS they also would leave me. This was aa ap- 
palling prospect for a single maii ; so I ga^e her the boy. 

Towarda the close of a tour of this kind the uights were 
uncomfortable because of the luuay that had to be ac- 
commodatod in the lannch. I have never laid claim to 
geoins except on the ground that I could put more Imya 
into one bed than any man of my generation. The 
lannch was supposed to provide sleeping room for six 
persous. But more than once I made it accommodate as 
many as thirty, ten of them being aduJte. The retiiiug 
of such a company at bedtime was a stralegic perform- 
aDce that required strict and skilful oversight aud called 
for some very precise mauteuvres. 

It was much more diflicidt to get boys from the towns 
of the upper river. The people were more ignorant and 
savaga One day on one of these trips, alter several 
Bucoessive failures, I called at a certain town, Ikiila, 
whore 1 held a service and asked for buys and after much 
talking procured one troy. Then I went further np the 
river to a town named Mfu, where I anchored for the 
night. It was the hot season of the year. I had left 
Angom at daylight that morning, had done some hard 
work on the engine, had called at several towns and had 
held a service iu each, preaching in undershirt, overalls 
and grease. Besides there was the responsible work of 
navigating in these rapid waters of the upper river — in 
abort I was dead tii-ed. After a hasty supper, I went 
ashore and held a long service at Mfu. The attendance 
was very lai^ and was followed by endless conversation ; 
for a white face was a rare sight and the message of the 
Gospel quite strange. When I asked for boys one hoy 
said he wanted to come ; but he had overlooked the con- 
sideration of his mother's consent. A little later sho 
borst npoD the scene in a tropical rage. She was fiiirly 
" b anger, I tried to persuade her that I had no 
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iDteotioa of eating her boy, nor of tnrning him intfl^* 
monkey or a bobgobliu. On the matter of the monkey 
she was not easily convinced, for she had heard of white 
men doing such Chiugs and selling the monkeys on pass- 
ing steamers. "Moreover (observing my eye-ghiases), 
what was that thing that I wore on my eyism," she would 
like to know, " but tlie very diabolical fetish by which I 
changed people into monkeys t and I had beet take care 
how I looked at her tlirough that fetish, for she was not 
a pei'son to be trilled with, but very dangerous when 
roused, tliough natui-ally good," 

She was so ugly with anger, and so ferocious that if 
my glasses had i-eaily been endowed with power to 
change her into an average monkey I might have beea 
tempted to use them for the improvement of her looks 
and her maunera. There was uo use in talking that 
night ; she scarcely heard me; and about ten o'clock I 
returned to the launch, without the boy, and dreadfully 
tired. 

In the interval of my absence, the man of Ikala who 
had given me his boy, repenting of bia goodness (the 
only thing the savage over repents of), had followed m»- 
up the river with several friends, all armed, and bad- 
stolen the boy trom the launch. Nor did he even hav& 
the good mautierB to leave the two inches of soap tliat H 
had given him. 

K(ixt morning before breakfast I again landed, hoping 
by more substantial eloquence to persuade the woman of 
Mfu. For the boy, whose name was Mfega, was a very 
manly little fellow and wanted to come as much as I 
wanted to have bim. I took with me a pair of bright, 
brass arm-rings that had cost seven cents — the largest 
present I ever made for the purpose. I turned them 
abont in the sunlight as I passed her house, and indif- 
ferently rattled them. After a while I went straight to 
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Piioaaa and offered her the rings for the boy. Hot- 
vith»taudiug Fiial's contempt, I found tlie eloquence of 
Bounding hrasa more persuasive than the tongue of ail 
augel, wbicb I bad before aesnmed. She suneudered 
him to ine, not even prc-scribiug how he shontd be 
cooked. Mfega returned to his town after several mouths 
and he tanght tlieae same people to sing our hymns and 
told them many things he had learned about the true God j 
and my receptiou ever after that van ixiendly and cordial. 

I then crossed the river to another towu, called Fula, 
where the government had lately established a post, 
which was iu chai-ge of two black soldiers of Senegal, 
Imported by the Fi-eucb. I visitud iu Fula a while aud 
then set out to a bush-town, or group of towns, called 
Nkol Amvam, more than two hours from the river. I 
have said elsewhere that there is uo such thiug as a mile in 
AJ'rica, and that periods of time are used as terms of 
liuear distance. The road was at the very worst, mach 
of the way knee-deep iu mud, for it was the wet season. 
The boys called it ebol iizen—a rotten road. The part of 
one that was above ground was kept moist by the drip- 
ping nndergrowlh that met across the path, which was 
alao full of thorns and briers. Seldom had I travelled on 
any such road, and not at all since the days, long pnst, 
when I had walked with Dr. Good in the BuId interior. 
I had now been in Africa a long time, and this road was 
almost too nincb for me. 

I had with me for gnide one of my schoolboys, Meudam, 
who lived in a town a little further down the river. 
Mendam was one of the characters of the school, inde- 
pendent and original, a chucklcsome boy with the best 
laugh in the school. Mendam thought that the walk 
over such a road was too much for "his white man " in 
his present state of health, and I was touched by the 
feeling of regard and sympathy that he showed. We 
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came to a raouiag stream almost to onr kuees, clear and' - 
cool, so grat<-fiil aud refi-eshing that I hall^ aud Btood in 
thf middle of it for some time, quite tired. Immediately 
Mfudam was on his knees wasluug the mud off my feet 
aud trousers. 

Though 1 had never before been in Nkol Amvam I had 
had live of their boys in my school the preceding year. 
The chief had brought them out to the river. I was 
therefore not entirely a stranger, and a* OBUal the ex- 
ceediugly kind receptiou which I received from all the 
people w^ in striking coutrast to that of those towns 
from which I had uever had boys in the school ; aud the 
boys themselves fairly shouted for joy. This time they 
wanted me to take all the boys in the town, I held a 
service and theu started back to the river taking nine 
boys {rom Nkol Amvam. 

I reached Fula at noon, just in time to prevent a 
quan-el between my crew and the two soldiei-a who were 
iu chaige of the government post These uativea of 
Senegal, although they know French, and many of them 
have some education, are still savages ; and it is a pity 
that they should ever bo armed and left amoug a people 
who are foreign to them withoat the supervening an- 
thority of a white man. They are cmel and bestial. 
These two men were a terror to all the husbands in the 
surrounding towns. This day they had come into the 
town, and seeing two of ray men, Ndong Koni aud Toko, 
who were cliatting freely with the people and oatnrally 
attracting a good deal of attention, they thonght they 
would let the townspeople see that they were the 
superiors of these coastmen. To their insolence my men 
responded with contempt, and the quarrel had gone 
about as far as mere words could go when I arrived. I 
soon settled that palaver and we hurried on board, and 
started down the river. 
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We had great difficulty in turning the lanuch. The 
oarreut was exceedingly Bwift, a roaring torrent, and the 
channel narrow aud dangerous. As we began to turn, 
the bow nec^fisarily came close to the bank into slack 
water, while the stem waa in the strong middle-current. 
And before we conld get sufficient way on her the stern 
would be carried down leaving her bow still up-stream 
aud headed for the bank. Twice we had to drop the 
anchor. Then we threw out a line from the steru and 
passed it around a tree, and weighing the anchor let the 
bow toru with the current. We were soon rushing down 
the river through rapids and whirlpools, and swirling 
correutB. We called at oue or two towns on the way, 
aud reached Angum about three o'clock, where I had 
work for the rest of the day. It waa a great relief to get 
back into the wcll-kuown chaunel of the broad deep river 
that "flows unvexed to the sea." 

On the way up the river the preceding day, we had 
stopped at a town where one of my former schoolboys, 
Ngema, whose father refused to let him come again, said 
that he wonld like to go up the river with me to the 
towns beyond, expecting to atop' on the way back. I 
told him that I could not stop at his town coming down ; 
so he took a small canoe in tow. Next day, when we 
made our last stop before passing his town, he got into 
the canoe aud was towed behind us ; but when he was 
near home he suddenly scrambled upon the launch and 
as we passed by he cnt the tow-line and called out to the 
people to send some one alter the canoe, that he was go- 
ing back to school with me. I of cooi'so consented to his 
coming, for he had already been in my school two terms 
and I had a claim on him. I was delighted with the 
plan and greatly enjoyed carrying hira swiftly past his 
town while a concourse of his scandalized parents stood 
on the bank executing fantastic gestures of remonsti-ance j 
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for, Btanding beside the engine, I could not heaj- tbelr 
words. I waved back at them pleasantly as we swept 
aronnd a tiirve out of their Bight. 

Later in Ihe day, when we were at Angom, Kgems 
came to me with a peculiar expressiOD that cotubtned 
amusement aud annoyance, with his he^ iucliued to one 
side as if he were too weak to hold it up, being qoite 
overcome by some piece of intelligence. He said, " Mr. 
Milligaa, father has come." At the same time a load 
noise, increasing as it approached, confirmed the news. 
Bnt I was not alarmed, as I had the man at a disadvan- 
tage, away from his own town. Supposing that we might 
stop at Angom, he bad followed us in a canoe. The boy 
kept close to me, while I went on with my work, not 
paying much attention to the father's lond remonstrancey 
but occaaiouaily jesting with him on the score of the 
boy's success in getting away from his town. The 
African likes to be teased ; it is the consummate ex- 
pression of brotherly love. In the evening when I was 
abont to start for the coast T went to him and said : 
"Now don't yon think you have cursed me enough for 
this trip t Can't we be friends before I go T " 

Looking somewhat abashed, but no longer unfriendly, 
he replied quietly : "A bar of soap would settle the 
palaver." 

The African savage is more than "half child.** I 
was sure that when I would take those boys back to their 
towns, no matter what might have been the circnmstances 
under which I obtained them, their parents would be the 
best friends I had in the town. 

That evening I started down the river with the 
Emngelinc in tow, which had been a( Angom while we 
were up the river. I made two short stops to take ou 
more boys. An entertaining episode occurred at ono of 
these places. Eight boys, seeing the Dorothy coming 
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dotni the river, came out in u large canoe, some of tliera 
expectiug to go with me to Buraka. Tliey had uot the 
least idea of the speed or the momoDtum of the Dorolhy, 
and they ran straight across her bow. It waa an excit- 
ing motueut when the river suddenly closed over a canoe 
and eight boys and a terrific yell. I scarcely knew which 
of the submerged elements formed the largest bubbles on 
the surface. But they all came up— boys, canoe, and 
yell — aud we secured them. 

1 had iu all fifty-one pei'soos on board the Dorothy and 
the Evatigeline, I ran all that uight and reached Baraka 
in the early moniing. But I must tell the story of that 
night; fur we encountered a tornado on the way. 

I usually left Gaboon in the morning so as to have the 
first Ihiity miles of the joiu'ney past and get into the 
river before the sea, breeze became stroug. In returning 
it was not so easy to choose the time for this part of the 
journey ; aud I sometimes encountered a rough sea. On 
tbia occasion I had intended to anchor over night at a 
point sixty miles from Gaboon and finish the journey io 
the early hours of the next day. But I fell the strain of 
responsibility for this big human cargo and I was anxious 
to reach home. Sleep would be impossible for me In the 
crowded launch. When I considered also that the sea 
is usually more qniet at night, I decided to go on the 
remaining sixty miles to Gaboon. The moon and the 
stars were shining brightly above us, and almost as 
brightly in the depths of the swift, silent river. When 
we reached the sea it was as smooth as satin, and it con- 
tinued so for a few hours. The air was so stiU that at 
length the stillness became omiuous, and I began to fear 
that it wns the calm that precedes a storm. 

A black cloud loomed up from the horizon which wo 
recognized as the signal of the tornafjo. As usual there 
seemed to t>e two skies, the one revolving within the 
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other, in opposite directions. But the black dond 
hurried towai-ds t^e zeaith, spreading abroad, until in 
the course of a lew minates it covered the entire sky, 
blottiug out every star. We hastily closed all the win- 
dows and sbattei's and carried down some of the staff 
from the top of the launch ; but there was not time to 
save all. The darkness above and around as Beemed 
palpable like smoke, and beneath as Ihe sea was like 
iuk. There was not a light on aea or land to guide ns 
and of cour»o we could not see the shore-line, which we 
had always followed inst^'ad of eteeriug by the compass. 
We could only take the soundings and keep out iu deep 
water. I do not want to frighten my i-eaders as I wa 
frightened that night f so I h^isti-n to say that notbing 
came of it except the fright. But, having the sole re- 
sponsibility for the lives of thosL' fifty peraons, the strain 
was great, and I could have taken Jonah's place and have 
been flung overboard for the safety of the rest. "We 
moderns are more practical, however, and I took the 
soundings, myself heaving the lead. In such a moment 
I could not trust a native to do it — except Ndong Koni, 
and he was at the wheel. For the native is accustomed 
to the canoe, and in a storm his instinct would be to go 
to the shore. In a moment of peril he would be not nu- 
likely to follow his own instinct instead of my orders. 

Suddenly the wind came ; the tempest was unchained. 
We first heard its roar in the distance ; and in a moment 
the tornado was on, I fairly lost my breath at the firat 
swoop of it The launch quivered and trembled like a 
frightened horse. Once or twice she swayed so far over 
that the small boys screamed, and then realizing that 
this was a life- and -death struggle, and that it depended 
entirely npon her, she braced herself for the battle. 
The poor Doroihy ! Like some of her fellow miEsionaries 
she was overworked. Intended only for inland waters, 
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she was not only greatly overloaded, bat also required to 
fight iier way tlirongh a tropical tornado on a wide sea. 
We gave her half speed and stoei-ed right into the atorm. 
The first blast carried away all that wns on top of the 
lanncb. The wind raged fiercer and louder; bat the 
Dwofhij somehow held right oa. Fortunately ahe had to 
conteud only with the wlud; and not wilb n-lnd and 
wave, for the sea was not yet rough. At last the wel- 
come rain canie, falling as it falls only in the tropics. 
Boou afterwards the wind died down, bat the miu cou- 
tiouod to fall for hoars, and it seeuied ice-cold. 

Through all that storm, wheti the Dorothy was toiling 
in the sea, and afterwanls through the rain, for more 
than two hours, I stood oulsirte on the small forward 
deck throwing the heavy lead without stopping, and 
directing the man at the wheel. Aa we anchored the 
day was breakiog, which made twenty-fonr hours of 
continuous work. But all the following day, whether 
at work or refit, I was thinking of the long overdue 
furlough. 
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A SCHOOL 

I SAID that Hendam had the best laugh in the school ; 
and a good heart went with it. A much younger 
boy, Mba, came from a lowu near where Mendaoi 
lived. But they were not of the aame clan. Both boyB 
were from towns far up the river and neither of them had 
ever seen the sea until they came to iny school. Like all 
interior people they thought that the whole world was 
one great "bush." Mba waa shy and sensitive and 
Mendam became a biff brother to him through the school 
year. I think the Biff BtoUier idea, now popular in 
America, most have come from Africa. The two boys 
became devotedly attached to each other. Meadaai 
helped Mba with his lessons ; helped him also to take the 
jiggers out of his feet. 

One day just before dinner several boys were down in 
the gully behind the ecliool wheu they suddenly came 
upon a python. They auuouuced it with a shout that 
brought the entire school stampeding down the hill 
Mba had his whole dinner of rice and smoked fish on his 
plate at the moment when he heard the shout. He ran 
with it in his baud until he came to the path leading 
down into the gully, and then, naturally, he set the plate 
down ia the path while he huiTied on. But how wae 
Obiaug to know that Mba's dinner was right in the 
middle of the path when he came tearing down the hill 
to kill the python t Obiaug planted his foot fair on the 
plate, leaving a large track and not mneh else. Mba, 
after a vain hunt for the python, came back to enjoy his 
dinner. I hope we shall never get so old that we caimot 
198 
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sympathize with the pangs of a hungry boy. MTia was 
ae inconsolable as the mother bird whose "brood is 
stol'a away." But it ouly lasted till Meudam arrived. 

"Never miud, Mba," he said, "I'll give you half of 
my dinner. I'll give you more than half," That was 
some sacri&ce for a healthy, hungry l)oy who was much 
bigger than Mba. 

But the tragedy of life begins early in AMca. One 
day the news came that war had broken out between 
neighbouring towns up the river and that Mba'a fotber 
had killed Mendam's father. 

It was a bitter grief for both boys, and a hard struggle 
OD the part of Mendam ; for the blood of countless gener- 
ations in his veins cried vengeance. By all the codes 
and customs that ever he had heard of before he came to 
school he should have hated Alba wilh a hatred that 
would last for life. It was a hard strnggle ; but if the 
Christian fiiith in him had not triumphed — if the friend- 
ship of the two boys had been broken — I don't think I 
would have told the story. 

Many friendships were formed in the school which in 
after years would surely become a power for the pre- 
vention of war and the shedding of blood. Boys of 
neighbouring clans, mutually hostile, clans between which 
there were old feuds ; clans which are bred in the belief 
that it is a virtue to hate each other — in that schoolboys 
of such clans found themselves side by side ; and in the 
social alignments of the school these very hoys were 
drawn together by the fact that, coming from neighbour- 
ing communities, they had much in common. Theee 
school friendships were exceedingly strong ; for the 
African's affections are his Riibstitnlc for moral prin- 
ciples. It is impossible that sorh boys should afterwards 
contract the mutual hate of Iheir fathers, or withost com- 
punction shed each other's blood. 
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Many of the boys when they came to Baraba had only 
the smallest rag of dotbiag and some had none. I got 
jast boys — nothing more. I had their clothes made and 
ready for them before the school opened. The dresB 
which a fellov missionary derisod for them was a ging- 
ham shirt with a yoke, and loose sleeves to the elbow, 
and the iLsual cotton robe (a doth they call it) of bright 
colours bonad with red or white, fastened aromid the 
wiiist and falling below the knees. They wore only the 
cloth in the schoolroom, the shirts being kept for parade. 
I disliked to Bee trousers on the natives, with a few ez- 
ceptious of those who were perfectly civilized in mind 
and manners and somewhat cultivated in taste. It im- 
mediately and auconscionsly introduced a standard of 
dress and taste to which they could not measure up ; a 
standard entirely different from that which was appli- 
cable to a primitive people in conditions of simplicity 
and freedom. Moreover, the natives, both men and 
women, as well as children, look by far the beat in bright 
colours, not admissible in our style of clothing. They do 
not look well in white ; and in black they ai-e ugly. But 
red, yellow, blue, orange, purple, green — any of these 
colours, or all of them, are becoming and appropriate to 
their climate. 

The day's program for this school of seventy-five boys 
was as follows : At 5 : 4S A. M. the rising bell rang and 
at 6 : 15 I met the boys in the schoolroom for prayers, 
after which they had breakfast. From seven o'clock until 
nine they cot grass and did other necessary work in the 
yard. In the proper season they picked the oranges and 
gathered them. From nine o'clock nntil half-past three 
they were in school, with a recess of half an honr in the 
morning for taking jiggers out of tiieir feet, and an honr 
at noon for dinner. At half-past three the dispensary 
was opened for the sick and ailing. From foor o*elo<A 
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five they worked agaiu ui the yard, and at five tbey 
all took a bath iu the seii. On Saturday luorDin;; the 
program was the same nutil ten o'clock. Theuasmall 
piece of tioap was giveu to each boy and they all washed 
their clothing iu a stream that pussed neai' their house. 
Extravagance always goes with improvideuce, and both 
are promineut characteristics of the Africaji. But in 
uothiog else is theii* extravagaucc more Hagraut than in 
their iise of soap, although they ai-e so eager for it and 
have so little of it. 

The cutting of grass is a constant labour. There ia no 
such thing as a lawn ; the grass is very coarse and rank, 
and does not fonu a sod. There is every coudition of 
growth — good soil, heat and moisture ; and the rapid 
growth of vegetation is astflnishing. Here and there on 
tlie mission premises were large beds of the strange 
sensitive-plant, which at the least disturbance folds its 
petiils together face to face. Before one, as he walks 
through it, its beautiful foliage is spread like a heavy 
green carpet, while behind him is nothing but scraggy, 
wilted vines and no foliage at all. But in a few minutes 
it opens again. 

The Africans nse a short, straight cutlass for cutting 
grasH, which requires that they stoop to the ground. 
Even at the best, it is veiy slow work, I, like others be- 
fore mo, imported a scythe, and showed sevei-al of the 
workmen how to nse it But they did not take to it 
As soon as I disappeared it was pnt carefully away for 
my own use. 

Besides the cutting of gmss, there were roads to keep 
in repair, cargo to land, or carry from the beach to the 
storeroom, and much other work. The work of (he boys 
saved the necessity of hiring n nnmber of men ; and so 
the boys paid a large part, of the expense of keeping 
them. As a matter of fact, the maintenance of each boy 
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(his food aod clotliiug) cost six or sometimes seven dollars 
for an entire year. 

It required a vast expenditure of energy and coutinnal 
oversight to get seveuty-five boys to go to work promptly 
and to work well. Tlicy wire just at the age when total 
depravity takes the concrete form of laziness ; but tiey 
were not more lazy than so many wliit« boys. 

One day when they were cutting the very long gr&ss in 
tbebackof thegardeu, there was a saddeu cry, "MvomI" 
(python). Lyiug in the grass was a monster python 
with several coils around a dog which it was preparing 
to swallow. It was a dog that we all knew, the only one 
of a respectable size in the community. Being pre- 
occupied with tbo dog, and partly hidden in the graSB, 
It did not seem to pay any atleutiou to the boys. About 
twenty-five of them remained to watch it while fifty came 
to call me. Baraka was well provided with various fiie- 
arms, but there was uot a slugle pieo« that would actually 
shoot. As a rule the appearance was all that was really 
iieeessary. But in a real emergency this left something 
to be desired. Finding myself without a weapon I went 
to the garden and looked at the monster snake, and whea 
I saw that it did not seem disposed to leave so fine & 
supper I cantioncd the boys to keep away from it while 
I ran to an English ti-adiug-house — JTatton & Crokson's — 
in search of a weapon. The traders were as defenseless 
as the mission. The manager, however, recalled that 
there was in his posseasiou a pistol, a precious affair, 
belonging to the firm. I waited exactly half an hour 
while he put it "in perfect condition," and loaded it, I 
kept on waiting while he stood with it in his hand telling 
me what a fine weapon it was, iustructing me in its Dse, 
and especially requesting that I should bring It back my- 
self and not entrust it to a native for reasons which to 
fully explained. I then returned to the missioi: 
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lag whether the python might uot take a fancy to some- 
thing more delicate than a poor dog, and how many boys 
a pylhon would hold. But it was still coiled about the 
dog not having finished crunching his bones. I crept 
very close, took deadly aim and fire<l. Deafeuing aileoce 1 
The pistol did not go off. Again I pulled the trigger, 
with the same result, and again, and E^aiu, I withdrew 
in disgust It was the only big game that I had ever 
attempted to shoot ; and I had already considered what 
I would do with the skin. 

The older boys and several men who were present had 
been eager all the while to attaek it with their cutlasses ; 
and I now gave them peimission. They formed in line. 
One man was to strike 6r3t, back of the head, and all the 
rest instantly to follow. It had laiu quiet so long and 
was 80 very sluggish that one could hardly conceive that 
it was alert ; but at the first stroke, before the other cut- 
lasses fell, it had gone like a fiash. We could only guess 
at it3 size ; but I have vowed never to record my guess. 
Pythons have been actually measured in Gaboon at thirty 
feet. 

One day the schoolboys killed a very young one twelve 
feet long, and immediately returned to search for the 
parents ; for they said that a mere baby python like this 
would not yet have left its parents' care to shift for 
Itself. The next day after this several of the smaller 
boys were taken sick and I was called to the dormitory 
to see them. My immediate diagnosis was pytkon, and I 
fonnd that I was right But none of the boys who had 
been in the school for more than one term joined in the 
feast ; and some of them would no more have eaten it 
than I would. 

The regular food of the boys waa cassava and dried 
fish. Plantains were sometimea substituted for cassava. 
If we were out of fish I gave them sardines — one sardine 
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to each boy as his allowance of meat for a whole day ; I 
believe that ho devout contributor to luiasioua will charge 
me with extravagance. If I had neither fish Dor sardiucs 
I gave them cocouuta. The meat of a very ripe coco- 
nut is fall of a stropg oil aud the uatives like it. A 
boy's food costs less than a ccut a meal. 

The food for an eutlre day waa given oat at noou. 
They cooked their fish all together iu a large kettle 
During the entire year there was never a qnarrel over 
the division of their food. I provided knives and forks 
aud a beautiful service of tin plat*s and spoons, all of 
which was new to thejn as well aa eating off a table — in 
this instance a broad Khclf around the outside of the 
honse covered by the projecting eaves. The only platea 
that they had ever known were leaves; so they called 
the plates leaves, and had no other name for tlioin. But 
I was rather puzzled the firat time a boy camo and asked 
me for a " leaf" — "a white man's leaf." 

The schoolhonse was an old discarded residence, which 
bad been used by native ministers and others connected 
with the mission. It had been good in its day, and it 
had a board floor ; but it was now in an advanced stage of 
decay. It was divided into two rooms. One day I was 
in the smaller room teaeliing a class of fifteen little boys 
seated on three long benches when suddenly the floor 
gave way and the whole class fell through. White ants 
were probably responsible for the collapse. The floor 
was elevated on piisls and the ground was several feet be- 
low. One Bide of the room went down bt-fore the other, 
declining the benches so that the boys slid to the lower 
end and fell off all in a heap. They got up after a while 
and having crawled out they went around the school- 
honse aud marched iu at the front door. Ndnna, who 
was teaching a class, being surprised at their entrance, 
said: "I thought you boys were in this other tooni.|3~~ 
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! wittiest boy iu the sehool, replied : '* We 
tboaght 8o too but we were luistjikeii." 

The dormitory was a loug, low building wiUi earth 
floor, wails of t«imt>oo and roof of piilm ttiatcli. Tlie 
teacher lived iii one cud of it, iu a targe rooui separated 
by a partition. The bed was a bimk five feet wide 
which ran around the walls of the whole interior. This 
boulE was a simple device of my own. I made it with 
the aesiBtauce of a native carpenter out of boxea, of 
which there was always a great pile ou hand, iu which 
Kbipments of goods h^id becu received. The bare boards 
with nothing dee would liavo been by far the best beds 
that the boys from the interior aud miiuy of the others 
bad ever slept upou. Bat there were rolls of discarded 
matting iu the storeroom which had been accumulating 
for a geueratiou. I had this washed, and spread on the 
beds, and eveu doubled, which made them positively 
loxnrious. Their hoase waa kept as clean as snch a 
house could be kept. Thoy did their cooking outside 
nuder a roof without walls, aud the house was very little 
nsed exw^pt for sleeping. 

This all may seem very simple — ^ludicrously simple. 
Bat the inmpl€ life is a popular vogue in these days, at 
least in theory ; and we were only pnicticing what others 
preached. For those boys it was such a change as can- 
DOt easily bo imagined. They were taught habits of 
order and cleanliness, self-respect and consideration for 
others, to work and to think, all that is essential to 
civilization, and the great religious tmths which are its 
fonndatiou and which ceuti-e in the cross of Christ. 
Eveu if they do not become professed followers of Ciirist 
they are far removed from their former life. That life 
and its surroundings will never be the same to them, and 
will never again satisfy them. 

were more willing to give me sick chihlroii 
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than any others, becanae these were of little oi 
at home, aod they noon learued that those vho went 
away sick were more than Ukelj to return well. 
^ Each day aft«r school hours I opened the dispensary. 
At the beginning of the term there were usually twenty 
or thirty boys who were treated daily. None of them, of 
course, were very serioaa eases. Moat of them had itch, 
all of them had worms, many had ulcers, and there were 
a few fevers and a few fits. In my last year in Africa a 
fellow missionary relieved me of most of this medical 
work. Some of the ulcers were dreadful, for the blood 
of many of these children, especially those who live near 
the coast, is so tainted with venereal disease that a small 
cut or scratch is liable to become an ugly sore, and snoh 
wounds are rarely cleansed. Long before the close of 
the term, however, they were nearly all well and their 
bodies clean and smooth. 

In a former chapter I have told at some length of the 
scoui^e of the jigger, and how the discipline of the scbool 
was concentrated in an effort to make the boys keep them 
out of their feet. A boy who bad jiggers got no food 
until his feet were clean. It was hard discipline, but it 
would have been cmel to have done otherwise. The 
whole of the morning recess was spent in examining 
their feet* Without exception the boys who bad been 
long in the school kept themselves perfectly clean from 
jiggers, and they in tnrn were willing to examine the 
other boys' feet and report to me. It was a measure of 
self- protect ion ; for one boy whose feet were full of jiggers 
would scatter thousands of them. Sometimes in the dry 
season, when they are worst, I had the boys haul barrels 
of salt water from the sea and flood the house with it. 

The pix>gram of daily studies covered the subjects 
usually taught in primary schools, besides French and 
the Bible. With the help of a missionary i 
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traaslated into Faug a simple catechism of fifty questions 
and answers and a nuiuber of liymus. They committed 
to memory both catecliism and hymus. These they 
inraiJably taught in their towns upon their return home. 
8ome few of tlie Iwya are very bright in all their studies 
and Icttru fast — as fast as American boys ; others are 
stupid in uverything — as stupid as some American boys. 
The average African schoolboy, however, is not as clever 
as (he averse American boy. In the acquisition of » 
foreign language the African troy far surpasses the 
American. Yet this is not now regarded aa a high 
order of faculty. It rather belongs to the elementary 
mind and the highly civilized Datious tend to lose it. 

1 have never known an American school In which 
there was better order and so little exercise of discipline 
as in my African school. There was no flogging at all. 
The entire matter of discipline was confined to the j igger- 
palaver. Yet these boys wore not by any means dull or 
lacking in humour. Indeed, the hnmour of the Negro is 
far more keen than that of any Asiatic race, and is nearest 
to our own. 

But even in the best-ordered schools there will be an 
occasional lapse of discipline, and my school was no ex- 
ception. One day in the class I called on a certain boy, 
Toma, to read, A knife had been stolen from my room 
that morning — probably by a workman — and the boys 
had been talking about it and wondering if any of their 
number could have done it. Toma was one of the larger 
boys and was dull at his books. Moreover, he was con- 
scious of being backward and was easily embarrassed 
when he was reciting. This day as he rose to recite, a 
certain smart boy, Esona, whom I have already men- 
tioned, said in a loud whisper : " Now, if anybody can't 
recite his lesson that will be a sign that he has stolen Mr. 
Milligan's knife." 
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The tffoct of the remark on Toina — its Esona expeeted 
and iuttiudcd — waa that It embaiTasfied him aad mode it 
impossible for him to recit<^. He stumbled on £rom bad 
to worse, to the ill-concealed amusementoftheclass, until 
at last he came to a dead stop, paused for a moment^ and 
then suddenly turned and flung his book across the room 
tit Esoua's head. It was well aimed, and it hiL Toma 
evidi'ntly knew some things about books that Eaona had 
uever thought of, 

lu singing they excelled. I am sure that only a choir 
of well -trained American boys coald sing as well as thoee 
boys of my school. They soou acquired a reputation on 
the coast, and viaitoi-s, from passing steamers, having 
heard of them from the captaiuB and others, naked to hear 
them sing ; and I do not think that they were ever disap- 
pointed. There was a quartette of boys who sang beaati- 
fnlly. I made some phonograph records of (heirsiuging, 
but after bringing them all the way to New York in safety, 
whci-e I used them a few times, they got broken between 
New York and Chicago. 

The hymn, if well used, is the form in which the Chris- 
tian religion will reach more people than can be reached 
by any other means. When these boys returned to their 
towns the people old and young were eager to learn the 
hymns, and had soon committed many of them to mem- 
ory. In far-away towns that no white man had ever vis- 
ite<l before, I have held a service, and when I started a 
hymu the people all joined heartily in singing. Se Lead- 
elh Me was the favourite of all the hymns, and was always 
the first one that they learned. 

The routine of the day's work was liable to various in- 
terruptions. Sometimes a boy was enticed by his rela- 
tions to run away from the school. I always followed, 
and at any cost brought him back, for fear of the demor- 
alizatioD of the school. I had always exacted a promise 
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D I received him that he would Btay until 
the end of the t«rm. And they never ran away except 
when induced to do so by people of their town whom thoy 
happened to meet. One duy word was brought to me 
that two of the boys had run away, having been per- 
Bitaded to do so by a reliition who came selling food. I 
Bet out in hot pursuit with several atti'udanta, and soon 
we met the man who bad been overheard asking the boys 
to go with him. He denied all knowledge of them, but I 
had proof. I brought him to Baraka, bound him hands 
and feet and said that be would be released as soon as the 
boys were returned to me. In a few hours the boys 
arrived. 

There were other interniptions. For instance, while 1 
am engaged iu the absorbing task of unfolding the impli- 
cations of monotheism to a class of theological students 
whom I am preparing for the work of catechista, a naked 
Fang from the bush stalks into the room nnaunounoed 
and says: "White unau, what's good for wormal Vm 
full of them." 

"Sanlouioeand castor oil," roars the whole class iu con- 
cert, with such alacrity and assurance that I wish it were 
one of the implications of monotheism. 

"Well, I've brought twoegga," says theFang ; "good 
^gs — both of them laid this morning — and I want some 
of that medicine." 

I leave the class and first spend considerable time test- 
ing the eggs. One of them is probably the oldest egg in 
the world. I complain to the mau, aud he tells me that 
he took his wife's word for its being laid that morning ; 
bnt that he might have known better, for she is the worst 
liar that ever lived, and he — a lover of truth — is going to 
Bend her home to her father and demaTid the dowry which 
he paid for her. And if it be refused war will be declared 
between that town and his own. 
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I advise him tbat the matter of the egg is hardly vol 
going to wav over. The other egg is middliug good ; aud 
I give him the mediciae. Then I resume the theological 
lecture. 

The moat noticeable feature of this simple life is its be- 
wildering complexity. There is no mental perspective. 
The clamour of the small but immediate iuterest cou- 
Btautly claims tlie atteutiou, as a mote may bSlt a land- 
scape. EmersoD's observatioa, that Isaaa Newlou vas 
as great vbili: eugagt-d iu tyiug his shoe-striug as in com- 
puting the magnitude of the fixed stars, was comforting 
wheu muchof my time was occupied in tyiug shoe-strings. 
Yet, after all, such a life is exactly as great, or as petty, as a 
man himself makes it. The shoe-atriug is the eqaivalest 
of a cup of cold water. Aud it is a fact tbat these small 
matters afford the very best kiud of opportunity for per- 
sonal contact and personal iuQuence with the uaCive. 

But the worst annoyance was due to parents coming to 
visit their children. Sometimes half a dozen men and 
women would come from a distant town to visit one small 
boy, all of them claiming the parental relation. In the 
first place, such visitors could not imderstand why (he 
boys should not be kept out of school wliili" they were there. 
And then they could not understand why they should not 
stay over night or several nights, ut my expense, and sleep 
in the boys' dormitory. Each of these matters involved 
a long contention. Then they could not uuderstaud why 
their boys should not be allowed to return home with 
them and spend a few days. Then they could not under- 
stand why I should not give each of them a present when 
they were about to take their leave. Sometimes the 
boys, themselves, who had been happy and content, be- 
came unsettled and wanted to go home. About every 
second or third day such visitors were announced. PareotH 
were always my chief trouble in Africa. Even in 
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dreams they banuted me. At first these contentioua, 
which nauaUy occiured in the moraiiig, fjiii-ly wore me 
out before tbe day's work was well begun, bat I after- 
wards learned to regard them as iuevitable aud to bear 
them with tbe least mental expense possible. My an- 
swers aud protests became stereotyped, and I cotdd carry 
on a vigorous contention while thinking of something 
else. But I tried bard not to offend these people, and 
somehow we always parted ou friendly terms. Within a 
mouth I might meet them in some distant town, and an 
unkindly reception or unkindly report would defeat the 
pnrpose of my preaching. 

In the middle of the term I bad a picnic. Taking the 
LafaijeUe or the Evangeline in tow behind the Dorothy we 
went to a beach twelve milea away and spent the day. 
We had many of the nsual picnic sports. But nearly all 
tbe priz(8 wore soap, the pieces ranging from one to six 
Inches. Their deficiency in real sportsmanship is not 
snrprising, but it is rather amusing. A boy's effort to 
win a race consisted largely in attempting to disable his 
competitors. 

They showed more of the true spirit of the sportsman 
in their native games aud sports. 

They are fond of wrestling, and they wrestle fairly 
well. There is a game in which two sides are chosen, and 
a boy of the first side, stjinding opposite a boy of the sec- 
ond side, raises his arms above his head — which the other 
boy must do at the same time — then claps his bands to- 
gether rapidly, aa often as he pleases, at length suddenly 
thmsfing either arm in front of him as if striking a blow. 
The other boy must keep with him as nearly as possible, 
and at the right moment thrust out the corresponding arm. 
A certain number of " wins " makes a chief The chief 
retires honourably from the game and becomes a spectator. 
This game is a training both for mind and muscle. 
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In their own tuwDs, where tliey have spears, i 
boys pluy a game in which Bome ohject, pei'haps a pict% 
of plautiiin Htw.'k, is hurled uloug the groniid, while from 
either side they throw their spears at it aiid try to 
" wouud" it. 

They have an interesting variation of ffid* ami 8^■^^. 
One of their number is sent into the bush to hide. In bis 
ab^nce some one "curses" him. Then tliey all call to 
him and vociferously ask him: "Whieh of os cnreed 
yout Which of us cursed you I" His only gnide is 
their countenances, which he studiea If he names the 
right one, then tlic latter must hide. 

They have a "laugh" game in which a boy, staudii^ 
before his fellows, bids them laugh and tries in everj 
legitimate way to compel them. He mimics vtLrions aoi- 
mals, orwetl-knowu persons, especially persons of greak 
dignity. The boy who lunghs exchanges places with him 
and iu turn bids his fellows laugh. They havo smock- 
ing song which they stiig to one who fails to make any- 
body laugh. Tills is a good training for oratory, ThicJi 
occupies a largo and important place iu all Africa, the 
laud of the palai'er. It is also a training in &cial control, 
in which, iis it seems to me, tlie African is no amateur. 

They also have gambling games iu their towos ; but 1 
do not know that habitual gambling is common. 

Some of the games of the schoolboys, like some of 
their stories and fables, may have been borrowed froD 
adjiicent tribes. For the Fang, whom I know best, an 
in contact with other tribes south of them and also with 
the people of Gaboon, where many tribes IntenniogleL 

The boys were very fond of dancing, in which they 
often indulged in the cool evening after supper. Afrkau 
dances are not in the least degree effeminate ; and th(7 
have nothing like our round dances. Their dancing fs 
aa vigorous and mascnline as their wrestling, and as a 
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gymaastic exercise is far better tliao vreetling. They 
dance with tlie whole body, keepiug time with the foet, 
while they nag the head, sway the shooldei's, rotate the 
tliighs, agitate the muscles of the stomach until it seems 
to gyrate. The AMcau dauce is distipctly a "stunt." 
la many of the dances they follow one another round and 
ronud in Indian hie. 

But they also have hunting-dances and war-dances 
wiih sham fights. Some terrific battles, with uucom- 
puted casualties, have been fought in my school yard. 
In one of these battles they impressed into service au 
enormous brass kettle which I had provided for their 
cooking. This and a nomber of old kerosene tins did 
uobie service as a military band and reinforced their 
yelling battle-song. They seriously damaged the braaa 
kettle. Bnt I forgave them ; for it was the only instance 
of destrnction of which they were guilty during the 
whole year. One would scarcely expect them to study 
©cooomy when a battle was rjigiug upon which — if I 
might judge by the evidence of wild enthusiasm — the 
future of their tribe was depcuding. Will it seem cred- 
ible, or even possible to the American, that never once 
did a real fight occur as an incident in these battiest 

"When the grass was rankest, however, or when the 
torreutial rains had excoriated the hillside roads, and 
there was plenty of hard work for the schoolboys each 
day, they usually substituted story-telling and singing 
for dancing and games in the cool of the evening. 

Boys in Africa and everywhere else are fond of animal 
stories. The story-teller imitat€fl all the animals of his 
stx)ry, and as this talent diifers in different individuals, 
the story loses nothing, but rather gains by repetition. 
Mcndam, Nkogo, Esona and Ekang were all good stoty- 
tellei'B, The following stories are known widely ia West 
Africa: 
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The tortoise (which correepODda to Uuele Eemof 
Srer JtiibbU) chall«uged the hippopotaiiiim to a tag-of- 
wur. The hippopotamus at first refused to believe that 
the tortoise was serious, but at length he accepted the 
cballeoge. Then tlie tortoise challenged the rhinoceiOB 
to a tug-of-wai'. The rhinoceros at first did uot beUere 
that the tortoise was serious, but at length he, too, ac- 
cepted the challenge. 

At the appointed time the tortoise was on hand with 
an enormouB bush-rope (liana), and when the hippo- 
potamus arrived he fastened one end of it to him and 
bi'ought him to the bank of the river. 

"Now," said the tortoise, "I shall fasten the other 
end to myself and we shall keep on pulling mitil you 
pull me into the river or I pull you into Ihe bush." 

Just then the rhinoceros came along to keep his ap- 
poiutment, and the tortoise fastened the end of the rope 
to him and said : " Kow, I shall fasten the other end to 
myself and we shall keep on pulling until you poll me 
into the bush, or I pull you into the river," 

Theu the hippopotamus and the rhinoceros polled 
against each otht^r, and pulled and pulled. SomctiBies 
the rhinoceros was dragged almost into the river and 
again the hippopotamus was dragged to the bush. At 
length they became completely exhausted and each of 
them decided to give up to the tortoise and admit defeat 
For this purpose they came waiting towards each other 
until they met. They looked at each other for a 
moment in surprise, and tlien they both cursed the 
tortoise. 

The chameleon, despite its innocence, is an object of 
Boperstitious fear to the African, and they are diBposed 
to regard it as snperwise. 

The chameleon challenged the elephant to run a r ac& 
The elephant was amused, for the chameleon is < 
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the slowest creatures in the ibrest. Bat finding that the 
chameleoQ was really in earueat, the elephant accepted 
tlie challenge. So the chameleon and the elephant set 
cat 0U a lony; race through the forest. The chameleon 
only started and thou immediately turned back ; for he 
had arranged with diffei-eut membera of his family that 
one of them should t)e present at the end of each stage 
of the I'aee. So at the end of the hrst stage when the 
elephant came dashing in, all out of breath, he found the 
chameleon already there. 

"What! Yon herel" exclaimed the astonished ele- 
phant. 

"Yea," said the panting chameleon, "I just got in." 

" Areu't you very tired T " said the elephant. 

" Not very," said the chameleon. 

So they set out again. But the chameleon only started 
and came back, while the elephant ran on. 

At the end of the next stage the elephant was again 
anrprised to find that the ohameteou had arrived a little 
ahead of him. And so it happened at the end of each 
stJige until at last the elephant gave up, and confessed 
that the chameleon had outrun him. 

In all African fables the various animals are but thinly 
diagoised hnmau beings. 

The leopard bet his life to the antelope that if he wonld 
hide the antelope would not be able to find him. The 
antelope agreed, and the leopard went and hid in the 
forest. But the autt-lope found him very quickly. Then 
the leopard was vei-y angry. So he told the antelope to 
bide and see how quickly he conld find bim. The ante- 
lope agreed, but he told the leopard that he wonld surely 
have hia life. 

Then the antelope hid and Ihe leopard searched for 
him and searched and searched, but could not find him. 
Then he said : "I am too tinnl to walk any more, and I 
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am hungry ; so I shall piek some of thijSe nnts and take 
them to towD to cat," 

So the leopard Qlled a bag with the uuts, and when he 
had carried them to towD he called all his people together 
to eat them, and he told a slave to erack the nots for the 
people to eat. Bat, lo, out of the first uat there jumped 
a fine dog. Now, the leopard was married and had four 
wives, and each wife had her own house in which she 
cooked. The dog ran to the first house and asked the 
wife for something to eat. But the wife beat the dog 
and drove it out. Thea the dug ran to the second honse 
and asked for something to eat. Bat the second wife 
l)eat the dog and drove it out. Then the dog asked the 
third wife, and she also beat it Then the dog asked 
the fourth wife, and she beat it and tried to kill it Bot 
just as it was dying the dog changed into a beautiful 
maiden. Then the leopard wanted to marry the maiden. 

"All right," she said, "but you must first kill those 
four wives who beat the dog and tried to kill it" And 
the leopard was so much lu love with the maiden that he 
killed his four wives for her sake. 

Then he asked the maiden to marry him ; bnt she 
said: "I cannot marry a husband with such dreadful 
nails. "Won't you please have them cutt" Then the 
leopard cut his uails. 

But again the maiden said : " I can't marry a husbsuid 
with such awful eyes. Won't you please take them 
out!" And the leopard tore out his eyes. 

Then the maiden said : "I can't mjury a husband with 
such clumsy feet. "Won't you please chop themoffi" 
And the leopard had his feet chopped off for he loved 
the maiden and wanted to marry ber. 

Bnt again the maiden said : " There is jnst one more 
thing that I wish you would do for me. "Tour teeth are 
frightfully ugly. "Won't you have them knocked out T " 
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iiia then the leopard seut to the fireplace for a stone and 
had his teeth knocked out. 

Then the maiden was suddenly changed into the 
ant«lope ; who said to the dying leopard : " Yon thought 
to outwit me, bat I have oniwitled yon and have taken 
yonr life and the life of yonv whole family." 

Towards the middle of the term the boys began to come 
to me volontarily, oum by one, saying that they desired 
to t>e Ctu'lstiaus ; and befom the term had closed nearly 
all, at least four out of five, had professed faith iu Christ. 
How mauy of these would prove faithful no one could 
tell ; bat very few of them gave me reason to doubt their 
sincerity. They were not baptized, nor received into 
the cliurch, until they had bc«u two years on probation. 
At first my confidence in their profession of foith, com- 
pared with that of adults, hesitated ; but it grew stiouger 
with experience eacli passing year. The boys wore not 
the weakest, but the best Christians in Africa. Their 
minds had never been warped with felishism ; and they 
had a more intelligent gi'asp of Christian principles. 

Separated from the heathen enviroumeut during a por- 
tion of their formative years — from its degrading beliefs 
as well ad its immoral practices— and having that Intimato 
contact with the missionary which only a boarding-school 
provides, the impression was nearly always lasting. 
"As the twig is bent the tree is inclined." 

The very towns in which these boys lived became 
different from all other towns, A stranger travelling 
with me from town to town would surely notice the dif- 
ference. These boys became without doubt the greatest 
eraogelistic force iu the Fang field. Africans are natural 
oratora ; and even the small boy ha.s not tbe least dif- 
flcnlty in expressing hLs thouglits appropriately. What- 
ever religious truth I taught the schoolboys they in turn 
taaght their people when they returned home. They did 
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what iieither myself, nor any other white man, could ever 
have done. Boys of twelve years, or even ten, gathered 
the people of their towns around them, both old and 
yoDDg and tanglit them reading and whatever they had 
learned of arithmetic. This is a matter of obser\-ation 
and astonishment in all mission fields in Africa. 

And all Africans have this beautiful childlike quality 
that they are teachable — a qnality that Jesus most have 
had in mind when He set a child in the midst of the 
disciples as the symbol of Christian attainment. The 
biggest African chief will sit on the ground and listen to 
the small boy, so long as the small boy knows anything 
worth while that the chief does not know. 



xm 

THE MENTAL DEGRADATION OF FETISHISM 

NO ; it van not among tlie Negroes, bnt among 
the peasaDta of Germany that the horseshoe 
acquired its power of liict. 

Cue day very toug ago, iu a German village, ao boaest 
blacksmith was tiaixl at work makiog a iioraeahoe when 
the devil, strolliug about the village, was attracted by the 
bammeriog. While lookiug on at the blacksmith it oc- 
carred to him that It might be a very good thing to get 
his owu hoofa Bhud. Thereupon he made a bargain with 
the blacksmith, and the blacksmith set- to work to pat 
horseshoes on the devil. Now the honest blacksmith 
knew very well that it was the devil and nobody elae. 
So he put on each of his feet a red-hot shoe, and drove 
the nails straight into the devil's hoofa The devil then 
paid him and went his way; bnt the honest blacksmith 
thn^w the money into the fire. Meanwhile, the devil, 
after walking some time, began to suffer pain from hia 
shoes, and as he went on the pain bc-came woi-se and 
worse. In his torment he danced and he kicked and he 
raged and he swore, and still the pain became worse. 
Then at last, in agony, he tore the shoes off and threw 
them away. From that day to this whenever the devil 
sees a horseshoe be runs away as faut as he can go. 

The sniperstition of the hoiBcshoe has been so eagerly 
embraced by the Negro that most people seem to think 
that it originated with him. It is precisely tike many 
of his own superstitions, and it shows that ignorance and 
snper^ition in Africa are like ignorance and sapersti- 
219 
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tioii anywhere else, and that the African mind is essen- 
tially like OUT own. 

Tbo cliai-in, tlie felish and the relic represent usceuding 
grades of belief. Ttiey are all associated togL-lht-r in 
what we call fduJmm. The charm op«rdU-s not by 
reason of any Intelligence within itself hut by some in- 
fluence from without The horseshoe, is such u cliann. 
One of the numerous African charms is the string which 
a mother ties around the waist of her child and which is 
worn thronghout cliildhood. This fetish is for health. 
The Roman Catholic prieste, in the early history of their 
missions on the Congo, substituted for this health fetish 
a string made from the fibres of a palm that had been 
bles8e<l on Palm Sunday. There ia no evidence, how- 
ever, that the substitution of llie Koinan fetish for the 
African fetish resulted in any marked improvement in 
the health of the uatives. 

A charm ia not necessarily a physical object — like the 
.BmtfleL ■ Tu Africa, as among the superstitious every- 
wEere else, it may bo a word or action, a sign or symbol, 
a formula or incantation. To count Iho number of per- 
sons present on certain occasions will cause the death of 
at least one of tliem within the year. Tlie ntterance of 
the woi-d salt at the wi-oug moment has been known to 
produce appalling consequences. 

The fetish proper represents a more intelligible form 

of belief than the charm or amulet. One common kind 

of fetish implies animism ; that is, that the various ob- 

- jecte of nature have each a life analogous to that of man 

to whicb their plienomena are due. This life is In- 

I separable from the object. The eagle's talon, the wing 

I feathers of any birtl, the claw of the leopard, the teeth 

\ of animals, and all those objects which are associated 

\ with that which ia desirable or that which is feiu-ful are 

valuable fetishes, because one may avail himself of the 
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"powers iiitiereut iii siitU objects. TLu Afric;!!! some- 
times says thiit llie stirf ia in a n;uily tt-uipcr ,- aud vtma 
he usea tliis cspivssiou he is Dot siwukiuj; figmatively. 
The wind talks to Um foi-eat, and tin: furest talks to the 
wui^.~"The tornado Is ofl*-!! uothiug nmrw tliau a quarrel 
betweeu moiiiiliviii and forest, lightning agftiiist wind; 
and, as onn writt-r espi-ctajea it, we ourselves may get hit 
with the bits. Not tijat they are angi-y at us, but at 
each other, and we had t>eat keep out of the way. 

Cliisely relat*«l to this class of fetishes is a kind some- 
what higher than the auimistiu fetish. lu this the re- 
lation of the physical object and the power within itls 
not that of body and spirit but that of a iiouse anda 
tenant residing in it. Tlie spirit may lesive the fetish, 
and then it will bo of no more use. But the skill of a 
fetish-doctor may comi»cl the spirit to remain. As long 
as it remains it is under the conti-ol of the poasossor of 
the fetish and must do his bidding. If it should disobey 
he will punish it, usually by hanging it in the smoke. 
It is such a fetish, contaiued iu a goat's lioni, that a man 
walking in the forest carries suspended from his neck 
to make him invisible to an enemy. Another he hangs 
among his plantains to keep the wind from blowing them 
down. ^_ I 

But the most powerful and gacFcd fetish is the aucestraV^^^ J 
relic, possessed by every grown man. it is the skull of _ ' 
the father or other ancestral relation. Here fetishism^ 
becomes ancestor- worshjp^ The skull is the residence 
oTTlie deadTaEhci', an3^ if it lie treated well, that is, kept 
in a warm and dry place, the father will confer every 
kind of favooi- — success in tmntiiig and in war, in stealing 
and attracting other men's wivea For death has not 
improved the morals of these ancestors. The son never 
punishes the ancestral fetish. Indeed, if he neglect it— 
if he let it get cold or wet — tlie ancestor will punish Iiim. 
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Mauy a hunter's gun baa refused to fire just at i 
critical moment because of sucb neglei't. He ofteu talks 
to the dead fattier aud ti'lla him his affairs and asks his 
help. This feti&li is ouly for men, uot for women. If a 
woman should see it she will suiely die. If she even be 
heard talking too curiously aliout it she is Uable to die. 
This is no imaginary fear on her part. For the aaa 
anger, like mnch of the occultism of Africa, has a n: 
basis of secret poison admiuistered by living agents. 

The fiitiah-doctor, or mediciuc-mau, is to be fea 
He is more powerful iu some tribes thau in others ; but 
within his own tribe his repulatiou depends upon him- 
self. Any shrewd fellow, should good fortuue attend 
him for a while, may persuade the people that he cau 
make powerful fetishes. There will be applicaliou fur 
varions fetishes at good prices. Every succe^ eu- 
haueea his reputatiou ; and if he is very clevex he will 
even couvert failure into success. If a mau return a 
fetish and tell bim it has failed — that his goods have 
beeu stolen, his heus have not laid, his wives hare 
eloped, or his canoe has ejipHized with him — the doctor 
will not usually dispute the failure, but will discover the 
reason, and more than ever impress his customer with bia 
skill aud knowledge. Sometimes as soun as he looks at 
it he will say that it is dead ; that the spirit has escaped 
from it and it may as well be thrown away. Then by 
some occult means he discovers how this has happened. 
The owner, it may be, has not taken proper care of it ; 
or an enemy has lured it away from him into his own 
service; or a witch has tilled it. Thereupon he uffeis 
to make him another fetish at a reasonable price. 

The fetish-doctor soon acquires the power of detecting 
witchcraft and sometimes even of discovering the witch. 
His diagnosis and treatment of the bewitched are interest- 
ing and varied. One particular treatment is as foUows : 
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^riug discovei'ed tbiit the patieut has regally been Iw- 
witciieil, ho miikes several incisions on the brenst. 
Then, aft«r au exttreise of bowls and iucautatioiis, he 
applies his lips to the incisiou and suckti the wound 
until the palit'ut screiims ; whereupon, ha takei) out of 
his month some artiele, perhaps a goat's horn, which he 
is supposed to have saeked out of the body of the patient^ 
and which had been witched into him. He again applies 
his lips, and when the patient screnms a second time be 
takes another article out of his mouth and displays it be- 
fore the credulous people. Having thus removed a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of articles— roots, pebbles, broken 
pottery and other objects entirely out of place in a humau 
anatomy — the patient is left in a fair way to recover ; 
and if he ahoald not it is surely not the fault of the doctor. 
It is always a qaestiou to what extent the fetish-doctor 
is a conscioas hypocrite. He usually begins pi-aetice by 
exploiting some particular fetieh in which he really be- 
lieves and whose power he has proved. Finding the 
trade lucrative be invents other fetisht's upon the same 
principle — for there is a principle, that is to say, then- is 
always some apparent relation between the ingredients 
of a fetish and the purpose for which it is designed. If 
some of his first fetishes should be successful and gain 
him a reputation he may come to believe in his own 
power. He may consciously abuse that power — and 
physiciaus in other lands havo been known to do the 
same; but he still believes in the power — believes in 
fetishes and in witchcraft aud in the possibility of its 
detection. 

Africa presents to the psychologist an unexplored 
and inviting field. /'A man who possesses a fetish-skull 
nsnally invokes its aid to prevent secret unfaithfulness 
on the part of his wife. He compounds a certain fetish 
the itigi-edients of which include a lock of his wife's hair, 
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caltiugs of her uails, or her saliva. Tbis fetish I 
iuLo the box with the father's aknll ; aud now, it i^ l>e- 
lieved, if his wife be aufaithful she will surely die ; 
death beiug inflicted by the aucestor. It seeius to be a 
fact that this fetish fi-eqaently proves effective without 
the aid of poison ; that in to say, the woman diije. Fear 
often drives her to a tardy confession, which, however, 
affords her bat small relief; for everybody tells her that 
ahe is going to die. 

" You're a corpse," says one. "Ton're failing every 
day," says another. 

And the poor woman, aa if yielding to some occolt 
compnlsiou, fails rapidly and dies. She dies, prcaama- 
bly, as a psychological conaeqaence of her behef in tiie 
fetish. 

One most never tell a sick person that he is going to 
die lest one be charged with wishing his death. In some 
tribes it is eqaivaleut to a cnrse designed to effect death, 
and is liable to severe punishment. 

The following dying confession was made by a woman 
in a Fang town of Gaboon : Years ago, when she was a 
child, a man of her town had given her a certain fetish- 
medicine, concealing it in her food. After she had eaten 
it be told her what he bad done, and said that this medi- 
cine would effect her death at the birth of her first child. 
She must keep this matter secret from everybody, even 
from her parents, lest the medicine kill her immediately. 
This gloomy prospect darkened her life for years, and 
just before the birth of her first child she sickened and 
died — probably as a psychological consequence of her 
belief iu tlie fetish. Such confessions are not uncommon. 

The mental degradation of the African is often over- 
looked through the deeper regard for his moral degrada- 
tion. Therefore it is my present purpose to depict the 
mental degradation of fetishism, and to set over against 
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* aud tranaforming coDception of God and 
nature whicli Christ iiupiiite to the AJJicau miud. 

Carlyle has said: "What uotioD eaeh forms of the 
nniverae is the all-regulatiDg fact with regai-d to biiu." 
Looking out upou nature and kuowijig of no divinu in- 
telligence ever present and presiding, the African does 
not discover the reign of law nor the nniformity of 
nature. Those pheuomeQa of nhlch the cause is not as 
obvious as the elTect he relates to a supernatural cause. 
And since wUl is the cause that he knows by experience, 
he instinctively attributes natural pheiiomeua to a per- 
souul will ; not to one will, howevei, but to mauy ; for 
natural pheuomeua are various and the moods of nature 
are iuconaistent. He heai-s the crash of thunder, and if 
he »i>-8, "Somebody threw something," he is not very 
f^r from the ancient conception of Jupiter bulling thnn- 
derbolta Aud, since that which is normal aud i-egular 
does not attract attention like that which is unusual and 
fearful, therefore to the nnreflectiug mind the beneficence 
of nature is fas' less obvious than its terroi's; since the 
laws of growth, seedtime and harvest, rain aud sansbiuo, 
—all the kindly ministry of nature, is quiet and unob- 
trusive, while her cruelty thrusts itself upon the miud, 
the African concludes that the innumerable spirits which 
rule nature or constantly interfere with it are mostly evil 
and hostile. 

From this view it is not a long stride to the belief that 
the spirits reside in the objects of nature, eaeh in its 
appropriate object ; aud this is fetishism. Wo are all 
fetishists by instinct; tbongh we may hear it with the 
astonishment of Molidre's hero when he fouud that be 
had been talking prosu all bis life. Every time one 
Blame a door in anger or kicks at a bucket — as if such 
things had sentience aud could be hurt — he exhibits a 
fetish instinct 
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If ve bear iu miud, theu, that tbe very axioms uf the 
African's belief obliterate the Uue between natarc aud 
the saperDatiiriil, and, further, that habitual lying make« 
the charact4?r of truth vagne aud uncertain, aud also that 
be has an imagiuation almost as vivid as reality, we may 
be somewhat enabled to uudcrataad the degraded mental 
condition indicated by such incidents as the following, 
which I repeat because they are representattve : 

A certaiu womau, knowiug that the penalty would be 
death, confessed — and with undoubted siucerity — that by 
witchcraft she had caused auother woman's death, aud 
was herself killed by the people. 

A certain miin, evideutly without the slightest inten- 
tion of untruthful uess, tells how that journeying one day 
in the forcet he had met two strange men who by fetish 
power had thrown him to the ground, had opened his 
body, and removing his intestines, had stuffed him with 
dry grass Instead, whiob would have injni'ed him for life, 
bat that a doctor of his own tribe found him, reopened 
him, removed the hay and put real intestines in its place. 
1 know a woman in Gaboon who claims and evideutly 
believes that she is constantly attended by several leop- 
ards, Invisible to all others bnt herself. There is a man 
in Gaboon of whom the whole community believes that 
he frequently chimges himself into a leopard in order to 
steal sheep and to devour a whole sheep at a meal. This 
he does also when he would avenge himself upon his 
enemies. This particular man denies that he has any 
such power. But Boraetimea men confess or claim that 
they themselves possess it ; and in some cases they seem to 
believe it. A broken- hearted chief once told Du Chaillu 
how that his son, who had been his joy and hope, had 
been accused of killing two men of (he town by turning 
into a leopard. The old man at fii'st passionately de- 
fended his son. But to bis horror, the son, stepping for- 
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wiinl, cont'isaed the charge, aud tLat lie had Imucd him- 
self into a leopard aud killed the two men — hi' did uot 
know why. With the chief's cooseut the sou vas bartit 
to death over a slow fire. And the sight of that hor- 
rible death was ever iu the old man's eyes. 

One day the Kev. Dr. Nsissau (who relates this iDcident 
ID his book, FctUhiam in West Africa) arrived in a native 
Tillage where he fottnd an esti-aordinary couiniotioD, the 
people panic- stricken with fear. Upon making an in- 
quiry as to the cause, he was told that on the preceding 
day the wife of the chief had borne a son, the only sou 
of the chiefi who in his joy had this day made a great 
Teast, which they were abont to celebrate, when suddenly 
another woman of the village, carrying at her side a 
baby girl tlu-eo mouths old, passed tluough the ci-owd 
straight to the honse iu which was the new-born boy, and 
exchanging the children, came out bearing the baby boy, 
Upon the load protest of the people and a demand for an 
espliination she told them the following story : 

This baby boy, sbe said, although borue by the chief's 
wife, reivUy belonged to her ; while the baby girl which 
she bad borue three months ago belonged to the chief's 
wife. She and the other woman, she said, were both 
witchea. Until recently they bad been intimate friends 
and bad been accustomed to go off together in the uigbt 
to witch-feasta and witch-dances in neighhonring villages. 
Their nnborn babes tbey were accustomed to leave upon 
the grass while they joined in the dance. Her babe, she 
said, wag a boy, aud the other was a girl. But one morn- 
ing the other woman, leaving the dance before her, took 
tbe male child and left the other, thinking that she would 
not know the difference. After that they had never gone 
oat together; a cooln&ss had sprang up between them, 
and she bad waited ber time and kept her secret. In 
due time she had borne the baby girl, which really be- 
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longed to tlie eliiera wife j and now the chiefs wife £ 
borne the baby Ixiy, which belonged t« her. 

The chiefs wife stood dumb, as if in self-condemnation. 
So one doubted the story j and the woman bore the child 
away. 

The trial for witchcraft is hy ordeal. In most cases 
poison is adminiatei'ed. If the accused dies or is seized 
with vertigo this is sufficient evidence of gnilt ; if no snch 
result follows, it is a sign of innocence, 
.' The African believes in a God, who made all things ; 
/ bot his idea of God is grossly anthropomorphic God is 
/ avery big African chief with a great mauy wives. Some 
of their fables in which God figures are not repeatable. 
He regards men and women with contempt, and as a rule 
ignores them. I do not know that they ever worahip 
Him. Their worship is directed to the innamerattle 
spirits about them who infest the air, among whom are 
theii' ancestors. The spirits are generally disposed to do 
them harm ; but they may be placated, and their own 
dead may even he rendered favourable by certain cere- 
monies. But an incomparably greater number of Bpirils 
are always hostile, and the impulse of African worship fs 
fear. 

Here, th<^n, is a state of mental degradation that to ns 
looks almost like insanity. I have only touched npon th« 
salient points of their belief. One cau never convey to 
others any adeqiiiile impression of the stidiiig mental at- 
mosphere of an African community, with its stagnation 
and torjjor, depressing even the mind of the missionary 
and in some instances fairly threatening his faith. My 
experience of tli:tt atmosphere has been such that I have 
the deepest sympathy and compassion for traders and 
government ofGcials living ofien solitary in snch com- 
munities ; whose beliefs and morals are often not the re- 
sult of peiminal couviclious, but merely a reflection of the 
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beliefe, tnulitioQS and moral reslraints of the social com- 
mnuity in which tlicy have lived/ Upon the Iieliefa of 
each men tbei-e is a power of gravitntiou iu tlieiiieutality 
of an African community tliat acta like the Magoetia 
MouulaiuoftheArabiajifablp, which, as ships iipproat^hed 
it from the sea, drew out of them every nail, bolt and 
rivet, and left them a wreck of floating timt)er8, to be 
flung at random npon the lonely shore or buiied in ita 



At the first approach the mind of the African seems ut- 
terly inaccessible. His mental jiowers are paralyzed ; he 
has forgotten how to think. If his mental redemption is 
pofl»il)le where must it begin ! 

One day loug ago, when a fellow missionary and myself 
were together in the Bulu interior, a native young man, 
in resixmse to our inquiry, expi-esaed the African belief 
that the rainbow is a snaka It has the power — which 
many men also liave — of making itself invisible. The 
missioaary, reflecting that superstition is simply ignorance 
of nature and nature's laws, resolved to undertake imme- 
diately the boy's education. The sun was shining 
brightly, and the miasiomu'y, having sent the native to 
fetch a bncket of water, lold hiiu that he himself would 
then and there make a niinbow. Ho asked me to stand 
on the porch and throw the bucketful of water in a cer- 
tain direction, while he took his stand on the gronnd 
with the boy by his aide. Now it happens that in mat- 
tere of science I have an inveterate inclination to be con- 
tent with theory. I never attempted a practical experi- 
ment in my life that did not miacai-ry. Besides, every- 
body knows that a bucket is an exceedingly awkward in- 
Btmrnent with wliich to lake accnrsite aim. The water 
came down on the upturned fiiccs of the two eager scien- 
tists. The black man has an abiding antipathy to the 
fourth element ; and this native evidently r^arded the 
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X>erformance as a ponishiuoiit for liia aubclief in r 
the snbstnnce of the rainbow. He duuked Ms head aud 
sliQiited : "I believe; I believe; mas,U:T, plcaeedoa't do 
it again." 

Later in the day he might have been beard telling his 
friends not to let the white man hear them say that the 
rainbow isaBUuke — if they did not want a bucket of water 
thrown on them. So we made a conversion after the 
Mohammedan fashion. But that native mnst have woii- 
deted what might ht: the essential difference between tie 
rcigit of law and the law of rain. 

A milliou sueh cxjicriments, even if jterfectly saccesB- 
ful, would not be worth while except as amusement ; for 
the native mind is wrong not merely in particulars, bnt 
fundamentally. The idea of God must be injected into na- 
tnre^ as a basis for law, before a scientific attitude is pos- 
sible. Only the idea of God can expel the mnltitndeof 
spirits whose activities make of nature a haphazard w- 
fare of conflicting forces. And how shall we convey tliil 
idea to the degraded mi nd of the African t 

Of conrse we should change hia idea of nature If we 
could porsaade him of God's miiiii, and that nature, thei«- 
fore, is the product of a single mind ; His niiirUwUUy, and 
that He is therefore present everywhere, in natore asA 
the hearts of men ; His holineas, and that God and natnn 
are therefore on the side of righteousness ; His fore, and 
that God aud uat^nro are therefore benevolent and qm- 
pathetic with man. But to talk to the AMcan abonl 
God's attributes is to speak in an unknown tongua And 
besides, God's personality is something more than Uw 
sum of His attributes, which no more make God, asaoEBB 
one has said, than arms and legs aud head and trmik 
make my father. But we can present to the Aft-icsn mind 
the personal Christ — God Incarnate — and the Afilcao 
heart responding can love Him ; aud loving Him he can 
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Inoff Him ; for love is more knowing than reason. The 
African is, above all, still capable of strong peraonal af- 
fection ; and looking into the face of Jesus he sees Ood 
— the O'te God of coneeienct — and learna to call Him 
Falher, a word which even to the African mind implies 
tow and care. He knows nothiug of attribntcs, bat like 
a child he can discern his Father's will. 

Qod's fatherhood includes FTin care. And this relates 
God to nature, through which that care is laigely exer- 
cised. His first lessons on nature the African learns not 
from science, but directly from Jesus. Jesua multiplies 
the loaves, and the value of the minwle for the African, 
and for ns, is not the wonder of it, but the lesson that it 
is God who gives us our daily bread. Jesus stills the 
storm on Galilee and thus teache^s that the Father is pres- 
ent in all storms and always rnles the sea and the wind, 
which are not under the control of demons. Jesus heals 
the leper, and we learn His power over all disease, and 
that a loving will afflicts and heals. He raises Lazarus 
from the dead, and reveals that deatti is never in the 
hands of a malignant foe, but under the control of a sym- 
pathetic Power. The thought of the African is com- 
pletely reversed by this knowledge of God. Nature is 
not the result of myriad spirits hostile to himself, but the 
product of one single mind, and its laws, the expression 
of a coustant and loving Will. It is as if the forked 
lightning at which he trembles in the darkness should 
flash upon the storm-cloud the word Father ; and fear 
becomes faith. In Jesus the One Ood of conscience, the 
fiUher, becomes supreme over nature. 

A certain native named Toko, of the Mpongwe coast- 
tribe, who had been for some years a Christian, went back 
into the Interior among the Fang, preaching the Gospel. 
The Fang were notorions robl)ers, who at every oppor- 
toDity plundered the cargo of traders as it passed in boats 
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up and dowu the river. While Toko was preaching one" 
day, some oue interrupting him said: "Idon'L bt-lieve 
that God is good, as you say. For why did He make 
this river so crooked that in order to reach the coast we 
have to travel nearly twice the straight distance ! '* 

"My friend," replied Toko, "God knew that yoa 
wicked Fang were going to live along this river ajjd that 
you would plunder passing boats j and He made the rivw 
crocked so that you cau't see the boat coming until it is 
so near that you have not time to get out to it tiefore it is 
past." 

The wit aside, and however defective the teleology, ob- 
serve the underlying attitude towards uatnre, and the 
fundamental change it implies. God is In nature, which 
is therefore under law, is sympathetic towai-ds man, and 
working on the side of righteousness — a view that ex- 
cludes and dooms fetishism and witchcraft This simple 
man, and his fellow Christians with him, had the right 
basis for a scientific knowledge of nature. 

It is truly astonishing how the African mind, despite 
its rude materialism, bcgiuning with the idea of love, as 
revealed in Jesns, grasps ultimately the spirituality of 
God and the spiritual nature of true worship. One in- 
stance must suffice for illnstration : 

The women of West Africa, in prepaiing their food, 
bury it in the ground beside a stream for several days. 
A fellow missionary, one day examining an old woman 
who preeenteti hejaelf for baptism, and careful lest she 
might regard the water of baptism as a fetish, asked her 
a question regarding its significance, to which she replied : 

"When I bury my food in the ground I mark the 
place. What use would the mark be if there were no 
food there T Baptism is but the mark : God dwdla in 
the heart." 
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AN Africau woinau was oue day walking throogh 
tbe forest to ht;r gardeu when she found a litUe 
eLild who was appai-eatly lost and was crying 
with IiUDger. Sli« Look pity ou ihu child aud immedi- 
ately carried biiu back to her towu wbi^i'e she comforted 
him aud uurstHl biiu. The uhild remaiued afewdayuaud 
theu myateriously dis;ipi>eared. Immediately a dreadful 
plagUQ broke out iu the towu aud mauy people died aud 
there was much mourniug. Tbea they kucw that it was 
not a real child whom tbe womau had found, but a spirit 
iu tbe form of a child, who bad apiMJaled to the woman's 
pity aud had laiu ou her bosom iu order to bring death 
and desolutiou upou the people. 

With sucb spirits, wautou and wicked, tbe African 
lulnd bas filled the iuvisible world. The powers above 
hiiu are hostile— all except tbe spirits of bis immediate 
ancestoi-s. 

The former worship of snakes iu Dahtnuy (ueai'Iy 
estiuct by tbis time) thi'ows a lurid light upon the 
Ati-icau's conception of the powers above him. Accord- 
ing to the belief of the Dahdiuiaiis snakes were spirits in- 
carnate. [The Dahuruiaus have a peculiar interest for 
Aoiericaus since thir World's Pair of Chicago, where the 
cbief attraction of tbe Midway Flaisiiuce wa« an African 
village of reiil Dahomians, who regularly entertained a 
gazing lliroQg Willi war songs and war-dances aud also 
Beandalizi^d feminine modesly. In one respect, however, 
tbe Chiuigo village had been nioderuizcd^ as we shall see."^ 
233 
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Ilia eoeiiiiea If be is goin^; to talk a big palaver he 
places tbe strip of dried flesh in bis moatb, aud keeps it 
there all tbe time be is talking, that ho may be ekiqneDt 
and B0cceasfnl.*1 A man pouawssiug tbia kiud of fetish, if 
he were going to a tradiog- boose, wonid not htsitate to 
rob a portion of f&t brains aud chalk upon his baud, so 
that in shaking bauds with the white man it might pass 
to tbe white man's hand and make hiiu benevolent. 
Some of them think that having thus pnt medicine on 
tbe white man's baud he will give them anything they 
ask. 

Tbe hostility of spirits other than ancestors is api»eased 
in various ways. Arbitrary restraints and prohibitions 
are frequeutly imposed upon children soon after birtti, 
to be observed throngh life. Such prohibitions osnally 
have reference to a parlieular spirit which is always 
present with tbe inhibited person. Tbe commonest pro- 
hibition is that of some particalar food. Among my 
schoolboys there were always several who conld not eat 
plantain, altbongb it is tbe food that they like best. It 
was often difficult to provide other food for them ; but 
I they wonld have died rather than eat plantain. Women 
I are prohibited from eating certain kinds of meat, or cei-- 
' tain parts of an animal — ^usnally (by a strange coinci- 
dence) the very parts that tbe meu like best. Tbew is 
, Bcareely a limit to the self-denial sometimes involved in 
the observance of these arbitrary restrictions. 

Among the Fang the oflering of human sacrifice to 
phieate the spirits is not customary. Witchcraft prob- 
ably usurps tbe place of this form of human sacriSce. 
But among the more highly organized tribes of the 
Ciilahar and the Niger, where individnals wield despotic 
power, multitudes have been oEfei-ed in sacrifice to ap- 
pease the hostility of the spirits : and they would still be 
ofifered bat for the presence of foreign governments, 'tt 
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took the English iiiiiuy years to supjircE^s the auuiiul 

sacrifice of humau bciugs to the crocodiles of the Nigei-. 

y'\ once had the pleasure of travelling with that great iu»n 

/ and great missiouary, Mr. Earasejer {Father Ranmrncr, 

I ail white men called him), a mcmljer of the Ba>ili' Mw- 

sioD, who for thii-ty years lived at Eiintaiwi in the 

Asliitnlee Territory ; and I heard from Mr. Bamseyer 

himself the story of Prempeh, that beastly king of 

Euma£8i, whose fetish-trees were regularly watered with 

the blood of human beings ; Eind who, wheu at length 

bis lust for blood had become iusatiable, bad a slave put 

to death each night for his entertainment — and prob- 

\ably, also, to appejiae the hostility of the spirits. King 
Prempeh was finally captured by the English, and not 
long aftei'warda died in the prison at Sierra Leone. 
V Next to fear of the spirits the most demoralizing factor 
is the African's distrust of his fellow men. The one is a 
corollary of the other. The Afiicau, like other savages, 
before giving one a drink swallows a mouthful of it him- 
self to prove that it is not poisoned. In some of the lar^ 
tribes of the Niger, where a king is a king, it was the 
practice (until the English government interfered with 
custom) for a king, upon his accession to the throne, to 
put to death all his brothers and half-brothers. In one 
of those trilKts the blood royal was held in such reverence 
that under no circrunstances would they shed it ; so they 
used to put the royal brothers to death by stnlfing the 
mouth and nostrils full of cotton. It was a far more 
horrible death than cutting the throat ; but it was 
respectful. 

On one occasion, wheu my heart had been rent by the 
dreadful cruelty inflicted upon a certain woman whom I 
knew very well, who had been charged with witchcraft 
beciiusc of the dealli of her busband, I addressed the 
whole population of the town, and after holding forth for 
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some time ia wrathful deiiuociatiou of Ui(:ir uureasuoidl 
suupiciun, I aisked wby a mau'ti wivos must always be the 
first to be charged with his death. An t-ldeily chivt, 
riaiug to hU feet, geutly iuterrnptc-d me, and usiug my 
native name, Mole-k-e-ye (^Man-whu-ucvtr-nltcps), he said : 

"Ah, Mote-ke-ye, I would like to ask oue questiou : 
Are you a married man 1 " 

I was weJI aware, when I answered No, that the shrewd 
old man had routed me. The guilty mcu looked at oue 
another with a relieved and peculiarly 8ignifi<smt smile 
which said politely but unmistakably: "Then you 
are not qualiGed to judge us; for you know nothing 
about the natural hostility of wives, aud we know all 
alwut it." 

A man's wives are the first to be charged with his 
death, even without evidence, because they are supposed 
to have a latent desire for it. As I have already said, 
mnch of the witchcraft of Africa is straight poison 
Qsnally administ^ircd in food. Afriai abounds with 
deadly poisons and mauy Africans ai-e skillful in tlieir 
use. Wives do the cooking, and so have the constant 
opportunity to iufiict death by this powerful but invisible 
weapon. One often finds that one bad custom is nothing 
more than a pitiful attempt to correct another. And this 
may explain the custom of killing wives at the death of 
the hnsband. At any rate it tends to restrict a wife's 
use of poison and to inspire an earnest efi'ort to keep her 
hnsband alive. 

It haa been estimated that, in those tribes that are be- 
yond the restraints of foreign governnieuta, uiueleeu out 
of twenty Afi-icans die by violence. This accounts for the 
sparse population of Afi-ica. For although the Afiican 
race is prolific, and the land in most parts capable of 
Busttuning a dense popnlaTioa, it is the most sparsely 
populated country iii the world. 
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1 Muay of tliis number are killed in war, which iB a 
chronic couditiou. Sutbiog is too trivial to occaBion a 
war. The usual bL-giniiiug, however, is the Btealiug of a 
woman by a man of another tribe or village. Following 
this, the people of the two villages vage an aggressive 
gnerrilla warfare, killing each other at every opportunity, 
not sparing women or children. The war usually con- 
tinues until on either side another woman is stolen by a 
third party and another war begins. Then the first war 
is closed : a great palaver is talked between the two 
parties in some neutral town ; and after oceans of oratx)ry 
it is usually agreed that the side that has done the most 
killing shall pay over to the other side a corresponding 
Dumber of women and much goods, including a proper 
dowry for the woman first stolen. 

One of the first scenes tliat I witnessed in Africa was 
that in which, at the end of a war, four women were 
thus delivered to the enemy. The people were all gath- 
ered together when the chief annonuced the names of the 
four women. Each woman, as she heard her name, 
sprang from the ground with a shriek and tried to escape 
into the forest ; but several men were on hand to catch 
her. She struggled until they bound her. Then the 
ne:xt name was called, and we beard another shriek. 
Fiually the four women were led away, all of them cry- 
I ing bitterly. In the town to which they were taken 
they would be given as wives to certain men, and soon 
they would begiu to make the beat of the situation, 
vould probably form new attaehmeute and forget the old. 
Women aro thus bonght and sold. J^ A man's wealth is 
reckoned by the number of his wives. Go one occasion 
in a native town a conversation with the chief led me to 
preach on the future life ; and I preached both heaven 
and hell. The chief evidently inferred that he was 
bound for the latter place. He asked me what I thought 
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about it. i told him candklly that I thoug 
For a moment lie seemed IrunbUil, aud tlu-n hta coaute- 
nance brigliteiied with rdief, aud he exclaimed: "I 
know what I'll do. I'll send my head wife in my jdaoa" 

Belief in witchcraft is the extreme esiprefisioii of 
mutual distrust. It is supposed that as many Afi-icans 
are put to death for witchcrafl as those who die iu war. 
The African seems not to believe that there is any such 
thing as a natural death. Even when a man is killed in 
war some one is usually chaiyed with having bewitched 
him ; for it will be said that be wore a fetish for safety, 
but that a nitch had brokeu the spell of tlie fetish. A 
witch's spirit is "loose from her body." In the night 
she leaves her body aud goes oflf to foiegalhcr with other 
witches with whom she joins iu wild and uuspeakably 
wicked revels, duriug which they feast upon Ihe 
"hearts" of people. The people whose hearts have 
tiins been eaten sicken soon aftei'wsu'ds and die. A 
witch is always careful to return to her body before 
daylight. If the vacant body be found duriug her ab- 
sence it would be wise to destroy it immediately. 

When a number of deaths occur in close succession a 
council is held in the presence of the witch-doctor. 
When be announces witchcraft as the canse a panic 
ensaes in which the i)eopIe become fairly dehtunanlzed 
with fear and a thirst for vengeance. Each one sus- 
pects everybody else. The witch-doctor sometimes names 
the guilty persons. And woe to miy enemies that he 
may have in that town 1 Usually, however, they rasort 
to the ordeal to find the guilty ones, The spectacle of 
such a panic is very revolting. The horrors of war, 
even at the worst, are never comparable to the horrors 
of witchcraft. It is the constant fear of the Afiicas, 
and his most powerful fetishee are those which protest 
him against it. 
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Except in tlip vicinity of the foreign governmiints 
witches ai-e put to death and always by crael means, 
wives chargi'd with witchcraft being buried alive with 
the dead body of the hiisbaml. In one town that I know 
ten women, wives of one man, were thns bnried with 
him; in another town, twenty women. Their legs were 
broken before they were tbrowu into the grave. 

Even cannibalism, regai-ded as the lowest reach of 
degradation, is not only a natural conseqaence of 
fetishism, but is one of its logical forms. I doubt 
whether, among the Fang, it is ever practiced on the 
mere impulse of hunger. It is rather the last desperate 
resort of fear seeking fetish protection. The strongest 
protection against aa enemy in war is to eat one of their 
nnmber. After that the enemy can do no harm and 
need not be fi^ared ; unless (always this same dreadful 
qnalification) — unless some traitor in one's own town 
should break the spell even of this fetish by witchcraft. 

The African is further demoralized by his idea of man's 
destiny. He believes in a future life. I never eneonu- 
tered a doubt on this subject. Bnt his belief is not en- 
nobling, nor a source of moral inspiration. Death is an 
unmitigated evil, and the dead are always wishing to be 
back iu the flesh. The future does not hold rewards or 
punishments for the good or evil of the present life ; nor 
has present goodness any future advantage. There, aa 
here, to have a great many wives and plenty to eat are 
chief factors in happiness. They have big palavers there 
as well as here. Sometimes palavers left unfinished here 
are settled there. In some tribes (the Km tribe, for in- 
stance) when small]>ox or other scourge visits a town, 
and many people die about the same time, it is supposed 
that an unfinisheil palaver has been resumed in the other 
world and these persons were needed ns witnesses. 

It will be perceive<l that beueath all this moral degra- 
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dation of the Afr'^^im, beneatii his craclty ami liceuttoui- 
ness, there lies i. '. I'gradiug coucepLioQ of mau's Qatar& 
Man has no div i < igir aud no noble desliny ; there- 
fore he has no ii[> >ii. i" value and humau nature has no 
inherent worth. 

Bat to this Beerji ng hopole'^s rnin of humanity Christ 
in His own person i imparts a new conception, _/ir«f, of the 
dignity of man's I'ltiire ; y.ewid, of the possibilities of 
his character ; tkinl, of the greatness of his destiny. 

In Jesns, God tal.cs npon Himself this despised human 
nature, and ruvealts tho divine character in a human life. 
That same life in at once a rev<;lation of Qod and an 
example to men ) aud without incongruity Jesus conid 
say, in words perliai>s the sublime&t ever ottered in thi' 
ears of men : " Be ye perfect even as jonr Father in 
heaven is perfect," Man, thei-efore, even the most de- 
graded and the slave, is akin to God and the object of 
His tender regard. The light of this revelation ei- 
tiuguishes all minor difl't'rences between men ; a humsn 
son] is of more value than the whole world, and neither 
wealth nor power can add anything to a man's worth. _ 

P" Much is abided to tliis new conception of man when 
Jesns revuals in Himself the possibilities of hnmau char- 
acter. It was always a surprise to me to find how readily 
the African recognizes in Jesus the haman ideal ; how 
he accepts Him us the true moral standard, 
henceforth he judges himself and realizes what 

I what he ought to be. 

^ The groat destiny of man which Jesns discloses aeems 
not only credible, but even natural, in the light of maa's 
kinship with Ood and the possibilities of human char- 
acter. Inst«;id of the poor African's fear of death and 
his degrading conception of the future life, Jesns sets 
before hira a hope that thrills his heart with joy. Man 
has many pi-eseut faults and frailties, but he does not 
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belong to the present. He is not a finality, bnt a possi- 
bility ; a poBsibility to be realized only iu the perspective 
of an infinite fatnre, in which death itself is but an inci- 
dent, the end of nothiug worth while j and beyond it is 
the consummatioii of all onr hapes^ ; a consummation 
which language becomes rhajtsody whoa it would de- 
scribe. 

Is it wonderful that this new conception of humanity 
should be morally transformingl that, for instance, it 
should impress even the African mind with the sanctity 
of baman lifel 

Catmibalism disappears as soon as the Gospel becomes 
Intelligible, and long before they accept it as individuals. 
A war arose between two villages, in a community where 
I Lad preached not more than a year, for the i>eople had 
recently eome from the far interior where cannibalism 
was conunouly practiced. The town making the attack 
came ou a very dark night, intending to set fire to the 
other town, which only required that the blaze be 9tart*d 
in one place, the houses being so close that all mnst burn 
together. They were led by two young men whom I knew. 
"While the rest of the party were hiding, these two, going 
forward, saturated the thateh roof of the first boose with 
kerosene, and were striking a match, when the noise was 
heard by the man inside. He quietly arose, moving 
stealthily as a cat, opened the door, and discovered the 
two young men standing a few yards in front of him. He 
took deliiiei-ate aim and fired twice. One man fell dead 
instantly ; the other, frightfully wounded, reached his 
friends, who put him in a canoe and took him back to his 
town, where he died a few days later. I have said that 
one of the two fell in the street, A few years ago they 
would have eagerly devoured the body, both as a feast, 
and 38 a fetLsh protection against the enemy. The fetish 
belief still remained strong as ever, but they revolted 
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from tlie practice Jaod having cut the bwly in pieces and 
bailed il, they smeared the greaae npou Iheir foreheada 
aud breasts, hopiug that it would thus avail for their 
protectiou. But they did not tasto iCi lu former timea 
they would actually boast of eatiug ajfroemy j now these 
same people are ashamed U> coiite»s it, and it is tlio most 
oU'eutiive charge that uue town can make against another. 

The old chief to whom I have alresidy referred, who 
laid at my feet the sacred fetish of bis father'ti brains, 
told me how that he was persuaded to give it up by a 
neighbouring chief (oue whom I Lad iiistrueledj who bad 
come to his towu, uot to make war aud kill, as formerly, 
but in a spirit of i>cace, and bad stayed mauy days ui 
order to tell the people the things which he had recently 
leained. He had said that be and tlii-y must stop mak- 
ing war with each other; that one God was Father o( 
them all, who also loved them all ; that they must throw 
away their fetishes, entrust themselves to God's care, be- 
lieve iu His Sou and do right ; aud even if they sufi^ired 
for it in this world there was a life to come iu which they 
would be fully rewarded. /"This same chief, who was 
speaking to me, had had seven wives j but at the Instauce 
of bis new faith he put away six of them aud refused to 
accept a dowry for those whom he put away.^ 

The Christians among them refuse to accept the dowry 
for daughter or sister ; and polygamy of couive is forbid- 
den. Warsai-e less and less frequent; aud tbesanctityof 
human life has taken such a hold of mind aud heart that 
it must heuceforth be a governing principle amougtbem. 

How completely the Gospel of Christ cau transform the 
invisible world to the luind of the African aud vanquish bia 
abject and demor-.ilizing fear of spirits was proved by the 
numbers of men who began coming to me, some of them 
from towns far away, in order to surrender the skulls of 
their fathei's, the most potent fetish known totlieAMcan 
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for pi'utiKiliuu i^uiust the liostility of tlie spiiiUi. I fouud 
mystiLf in pu^suiiiiuu uf lieupu uf tbeoe imcaimy skulls, aud 
I did not quilo kuow what to do with tbem. Out; duy, a 
man, haviug Ueaid that I was goiug hi briug them to 
Amei-ica, came to ue iu alarm to ask whether I liad cou- 
Bidered thu possible coustiqucuces of coufusiou at Che res- 
orrectioa It' the licads of these Africans sliould be tiuutt- 
ported to the other side of the sea. 

The voluntary surrender of a lather'a skull is tlie 
strongest possible evideuco of the sincerity of an Africau's 
faith in Christ, and his salvation ffom the paralyzing fear 
of spirits. 

The disciples, that stormy uight ou Galilee, thought 
they saw a ghost, and in their fear of the ghost tht-y for- 
got their fear of the tornado that was threateuiug to en- 
gulf them. But at the sound of a well-known voice, "It 
is I; be not afraid," theii' fear becomes joy, and Peter 
even cries out : " Lord, bid me come uuto Thee." 

The story is one that always appealed to the Fang of 
the Qaboon. For, in bringing their garden produce to 
the morning market, they must cross the bay at night in 
their frail canoes, aud they all know what it means to be 
overtaken by the sudden fury of a tropical storm until 
they have despaired of reaching the land. And it is 
with the African as with the disciples, his fear of the 
snpei'uatnral is always greater than his fear of the uatural, 
and confidence in Christ casts out all feai'. So also iu the 
last hour, when about to pass out of this life into the 
dread world of spirits, I have seen him meet death with- 
oot fear. For he hears the voice of Jesns saying : " It is 
t ; be not afraid," aud he responds : " Lord, bid me come 
unto Thee." 
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DUBIMO my stndy of tlie latigaa^ of the S^ng I 
was one day talking to a youug boy and searcb- 
iug for a better word for wtercy than the very 
y^ue word iu geueral nae. He was a bright lad, with 
beaatiful eyes aud frank manner. I said to him : 

"A man wae hunting iu tho fortst, when bediscovered 
a woman of a neighbooring town alone iu her garden. 
He decided to steal her and add her to the uumber of his 
wives. He caught her aud tied a busb-rope around her, 
aud himself holding the end of it he made her walk ahead 
of him through the forest towjirds his town. On the way, 
the woman, recovering from her fir.st fright, began to cry 
aud to plead with him to let her go. She told him that 
Bhe had three little children aud that the youngest was 
sick and would probably die without its mother. The 
man for some time hardened his heart, but the woman 
continued to plead and to cry more bitterly. Then at 
last tho man's heart was softened. He began to think 
that perhaps two wives were enough for the present ; and 
he let the woman go. 

"Now, when he reaches bis town and tells the people 
what he has done what will they say about him t " 

Promptly came the answer: ^'They will call him a 
fool." 

" Why will they call him a fool t " I asked. 

"Because be is not a real man. He baa a soft heart 
like a woman's heart. All women are fools." 

" And how about small boys t " I asked. 
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"Oh," said he, "small boys are very much like 
women ; but of course we will be real men when we grow 
np.' 

Hot that the African is destitute of the instinct of 
humanity — by uo meaus ; but a. false ideal calls for the 
repression of his b(;st iustiucts. 

lu the eoui-se of a war between two villages, in which I 
knew neai'Iy all the people, a young mau named MinkoOy 
a bright and rather manly young fellow, was one day out 
in the forest hunting when he was shot to detith by apai-ty 
who were in hiding near the path. Miukoa*s sister was 
married to the very man who first shot him, and thqr 
had been intimate friends, like brothei^ iu each other's 
r(^rd. aud had visited much together ; but the man did 
not know that it was Minkoawhen he fired tbeshotinthe 
dark forest.. Having wonuded him, aud seeing him f^I 
to the ground, he spmng forward to complete the work, 
and instantly recflgrii?,ed his friend Minkoa. The savage 
heart is never wholly savage. With a cry of grief he 
fell beside the wounded mau and with his own body 
would have saved him from further injury ; but the reat 
of the party having come up, they dragged him t)ack, 
flung him aside with a curse, aud standing over Minkoa, 
fairly riddled his body with bnllets. Compassion, or 
even natural affection, under ench circumstances, is a 
weakness and must be suppressed as incompatible with 
what they regard as manly courage. 

All heathendom snifers for want of a perfect hnman 
ideal. The first result is a variety of ideal and type in 
difllerent nations aud different religions. Not only does 
the Confucian type, the Mohammedan typo, tlie Buddhist 
type, differ from the Christian typo, but they also differ 
essentially from each other. In each, some one virtue, 
parental authority, for instance, or courage, occupies 
almost the entire foreground, while other virtues recede 
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Id the perspective of character. In Africa virtne^^ 
almost identified with courage, aud power ia worshipped. 
■Woman, therefore, who in all lands represeuts the gettUer 
virtues — compassion, devotion, patience — is contempt- 
ible ; aud the child also ; for where power is worshipped 
feebleness can have no claim. Womau, thus relegated to 
a phvco of inferiority and contempt, sinks to a lower level 
of degradation than the man. Cruelty is the charaeter- 
istic of the men ; licentiousness, of the womeu. 

But notwithijtandiug the imperfection of his ideal the 
African is essentially moral. He knows the difference 
between right aud wroug ; he knows that it is wrong to 
lie aud to steal. Sometimes I was disposed to doubt it ; 
when he told me lies for no possible advantage, or whett 
he committed wanton wickedness. 

For instance, I ask a man what town he comes Crom, 
aud he aui^wers that he comes from Jamanen, when be 
really came from Alakama ; aud there is no conceivable 
reason why he should deceive me, except that he lies by 
preference. In the first days among the Eulu, before 
there was an established friendship between them and 
ourselves, when I have asked the road to a certain town 
the men have directed me the opposite way, and I have 
inferred the truth from the suppressed exclamations of 
the tittering women. A man steals a womau, instead 
of offering a proper dowry ; aud when I remonstrate, 
indignant that he should precipitate a war with all ita 
bloodshed and suffering rather than pay a dowry, he 
amazes me by confessing that he expects to pay the 
dowry all the same — after the war. Why not pay it in 
the first place and save the lives of his people T Aud 
why does the African tell me a lie wheu the truth would 
serve his purpose better t Has he sunken to such a depth 
that "Fair is foul, aud foul is fair''! So it sometimes 
seemed. But a more intimate knowledge of him always 
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ootnpels one to abandou tliia theory. It is never the 
love of bloodsiied that leads Liai to net thu.'*, but au ex- 
cessive admiration of courage. His attitude of distrust 
towards his fellow meu hat) hr«;d iu hiui a dispositioo to 
secretivcuess and deception, bo that he liea eveu wheu 
there is no occasioo, not from pi'efereuce but from force 
of habit. 

Let him discover that another has lied to him, or stolen 
from him, and he will resent it as readily and as natu- 
rally as ourselves. Uu occasion I have heard bim prea«h 
a fairly good extempoi-dueoua sermou ou these subjects. 
In Old Calabar I was shown the leaf of a certain ti'ee, the 
lower side of which is like Kvudpaper, aud I was assui-ed 
that it is frequently used upon the lips of persona con- 
victed of lying — though I did uot observe that trees of 
this kind were being rapidly Qel'oliattd by reason of 
this custom. The African lies iu self-defense, aud 
steals iu the interest of snccess ; but what he practices 
himself he condemns iu othejs; for he knows that it is 
wrong. 

Again, the universal practice of the ordeal is evidence 
of the moral nature of the African ; though at first sight 
itwoolU seem rather to indicate moral inibeoility. Some- 
times a hen is set on eggs and the a<H:n.sed person is ad- 
judged guilty or innocent according as the greater number 
of chickens hatched are male or female. This is a mode 
of trial for leas serions offenses. More commonly in the 
case of witchcraft a mild poison is administered to the 
accused in a drink. Sometimes it only produces vomit- 
ing aud does him no harm. But if he is seized with 
vertigo and staggers, be is adjndged guilty. 

Bince the eatublishment of foreign governmcnbs it is 
■aldom that a white man is allowed to wituess this 
ordeal ; but iu earlier days they witnessed it frequently. 
Dq Chaillu tells of such a trial at which he was pi'eseot, 
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Dtao is a murderer, wliom, though he bath esca 
Bea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live." 

But when, instead of falling deait guddeuly, they saw 
no barm come to him, Ibey changed their miods and said 
tliat be was a god. 

One still night, as we lay at aucbor iu the middle of the 
broad river, amidst profound darkness, a deep-voiced man 
related to the crew a story of bow a certain man, whose 
^her and sisters had been killed by auotlierman in a 
tribal war, not being able to avenge himself^ at last 
"threw bis fact- on hia enemy." It is not necffisary to 
repeat the unpleasant details of how this is done ; bat in 
many tribes they believe that where a great wrong bae 
been luiavenged it really can be doue, and, intentionally 
or otherwise, it illustrates iu a gniesome manner a prin- 
ciple of remorse of which some suppose that the Afiican 
is incapable. Evfr after the man threw his face on his 
enemy the enemy saw tliat face. It haunted him in the 
midst of all hie joys, made his sorrows tlie heavier, and 
poisoned all the pleasures of his life. Fetishes, prayers, 
incantations were all in vain ; he still saw it, saw it alike 
in the diirkness and the light, and saw it always. At 
last, when madness threatened him because of this haunt- 
ing face, he killed himself to escape from JL But it is 
very doubtful whether he would escape it even iu death ; 
for there are those who say that a face thrown upon a 
man will continue to hauut him in the nest life even aain 
this. 

Again, even more clearly does the African prove that 
he is essentially moral by the ceremonies which he has 
instituted for the relief of a sense of guilt I once wit- 
nessed a peculiar ceremony of this kind iu a native town. 
A scries of dire misfortunes, which had exhausted the 
usual resources of fetishism, led them at length to search 
their own hearts for the cause. By some means it t 
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oonclnded that tlie infidelity of the wives of the towu was 
the Ciioso of their culaiuities. Thereupou a fetish medi- 
cine was pi'upiired iu a large bucket. Ad individual who 
played the part of pritst was hiddcu iu a green t>ooth in 
the middle of the sti-eet. He was supposed by the womeu 
to be a spirit, aud not a hniuan being. He spoke iu a 
false voice that was inhuman enough for any spirit. The 
womca as he called them by name, one by one, ap- 
proached aud Bat down ou a seat a few yai-da from the 
booth. The "spirit" within the booth held one eud of 
a rupo of vine, while the woman seated without held the 
other. Then he iisked her whether she was guilty of the 
sio that had wrought so much evil. The women believed 
that the spirit already knew their guilt or inuoceuce, and 
they were afraid to lie. They all confessed their guilt iu 
the heaiiug of the people — protmbly every womau in the 
town. Then an assistant, at the command of the priest, 
dipped a bunch of grass into the medicine and sprinkled 
it upon the guilty, thereby removing the curse. 

Since that time they have all heard of the blood that 
was shtKl on Calvivry ; aud by ila sprinkling some of those 
same women, I trust, have beeu cleansed from a guilty 
conscience. 

Blood itself is often used in these ceremonies ; the fresh 
blood of fowls, or of sheep or goals. In sucJi a ceremony 
the people are seated on the grocud, one behind another, 
an<l the priest passing along pours the blood over their 
hea<Is aud shoulders. To most of them it is a mere cere- 
monial and removes the curse without reference to the 
heart. Such a scene often recalled the observatiou of 
George Adam Smith, that the essence of heathenism is 
not idolatry but ritualism. Muny of them shrink from 
the blood, lowering their heads to keep it oIT their faces 
and evidently desinng as little of it aa possible. But oc- 
casionally cue may see a woman welcome it with eager, 
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upturned face, and eyes of iufDite and pathetic loogiog ; 
in the spirit of that disciple who said : "Lord, not my 
feet only, but also my haudH aud my head," 

"Out of the depths," said the psalmist — "Oat of the 
depths have I cried unto Thee, O Lord," And most we 
not believe that this iuEirticalate cry from the abysmal 
depths of the poor African woman's darkness and degra- 
dation is heaid by the attentive ear of Him who sitteth 
upon tlie throne of the heavens and is very nigh iiuto 
them that ai-e of a contrite heart 1 

In nothing else docs the African reveal his essentially 
moral nature more than in his immediate recognition and 
acceptance of the character of Jesus as the homan ideal ; 
although it is an ideal that traverses all his former con- 
ceptions, that subverts those ideas which are the basis of 
his dearest social customs, and condemns utterly that con- 
duct which has been his very boast. Jesus is so imme- 
diately understood by the Airican that we are often asked 
whether Jesus was a black man. He is understood by 
every tribe and nation, because He unites in Himself the 
ideals of alL He also unites in Himself individual quali- 
ties of seeming incompatibility. In Him the most mas- 
culine qualities are united with those which are usually 
regarded as feminine, such as gentleness, patience, devo- 
tion. Christ redeems woman from oppression aud bond- 
age by resctuog from contempt those virtues In which she 
excels, and even giving them preeminence. He is the 
ideal of woman as well aa mau. 

But that which concerns us just now is the strange fact 
that the African immediately accepts the new ideal. He 
reeognizeu the character of Jesus as the anthoritative 
standard even when he refuses to conform to it ; and its 
authority is based wholly on his perception of its intrinsic 
superiority. The African finds in Jesns the complete 
definition of his own conscience. We shall not find a 
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r explaiiatiou of this fact than that of the Bible ; that 
he was luude in the im^e of God aud has iiot forgotten 
his origin. 

If this depiction of the miud aud heart of the African 
be tme, it will be ulmost a foregone couclusiou that the 
gospel which iuspiixa his faith and becomcti tlie power of 
Qod uuto his ualvaliou is the gospel of the cross and the 
atoning Saviour. Those who are called to preach Christ 
to the most degritded of mankind are ever in accord with 
the persistent instinct of the Church in all ages, embodied 
in the beantifal tradition that the spear which wounded 
oar Saviour's side on Calvary had henceforth the power 
to heal every wound that it touched. 

This gospel of the atonement, in the first place, relieves 
Mb sense of gailt. Hi.s sense of gnilt is very vague, in- 
deed ; but the ceremonies which he has iustitnted for ita 
removal are the most concrete expression of his moral na- 
ture. He knows nothing of the theological implications 
of the atonement, nor does he understaind the philosophy 
of his own salvation ; but he knows that the crucified 
Christ satisfies his heart and relieves his conscientie. For 
man is always greater than his reasoning faculty, and 
sometimes when it is impotent he still may know thetrnth 
by faith direct. Thejusticeof vicariousatouemeutis not 
incredible to the Afiican because he already has the idea, 
In common with most oriental races he has an idea of 
human solidarity which the occidental has lost (though 
he is regaining it) by reason of his excessive em- 
phasis upon individualism. The A&ioan represents 
the opposite extreme. Each member of a family or tribe 
may be held justly accountable for any misdeed of any 
other member. If, for instance, in condncting a caravan 
through the forest one of them should desert, it wonld 
be in strict accord with African justice to shoot all the 
remaining membc-rs of that man's tribe. White men (in- 
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eluding some missiooaries) hare occasioually won a r 
utiition for geuerosily by forgoing their rights in this 
respect. The human miud will never exhaost the divine 
mystery of the cross ; but somewhere in its ueighboor- 
hood society will probably find the trae mean between 
the two extremes of iudividaalism and social solidarity. 
The voluntary sacrifice of Christ as our representative and 
its i>rocuremeut of uur pardon is credible to tiie African 
and relieves his sense of guilt. 

Again, it is Christ as the atoning Saviour who secnres 
his repentance. Nowhere else but at the cross have meo 
united the ideas of holiness and love, God's hatred of aa 
and love of men. lu lieatiien religions, when love is at- 
tributed to God, as in some forms of Hinduism, He is in- 
dulgent and indifferent to sin ; when holiness is attributed 
to Him, as in Mohammedanism, He is remote and indif- 
ferent to men, because they are sinful. And even the 
Pharisees were scandalized, not understanding how that 
Jesus, while professing to be holy, could receive sinners 
and e^t with them. But the atoning death of Jans, in 
which the divine goodness is concreted, unites holiness 
and love, hatred of sin and love of righteousuess, and 
makes them inseparable. 

Those who have acquired an intimate knowledge of the 
mind and heart of the heathen know that it is the con- 
sequences of sin, rather than sin itself, which they woold 
escape. There is but little real abhorrence of sin. And 
the missionary feels instjuctively that to proclaim to such 
an audience a gospel of forgiveness on a basis of i¥- 
peutanee alone, without either penalty or atoning sacri- 
fice, would only give license to indulgence, and make 
repentance itself impossible. The atonement of Chiisif 
while offering fi-ee pardon, impresses even the mind of 
the African with the enormity of sin and the i 
sibility of pardoii to the impenitent. 
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jid agaiu, €liri»t the atOQUig Savioar is the highest 
impolse to self-sacrificing service. The love of the 
atonement is more thau the love of complacenco. The 
atonemeut is love aijtualized as service. 

It seems to me one mnst have lived among the heathen 
in order to realize how this principle of self-sacrifice 
stands over agiiiost the world's priiiciple of self-asaertion. 
It is claimed, and with some truth, that Buddhism also 
baa this principle of solf-sacrifice. Bnt, according to 
that religion, self-sacrifice leads to death, practical 
amiihilatiou, which ia therefore more desirable than life. 
In Christianity self-sacrifice leads to more abondant life 
and is the way not to a grave bnt to a throne. In Bevela- 
tioo a Lamb slain from the foandatlon of the world is seated 
npoD the throne and rnles : self-sacrifice is the principle 
not of death bot of life, the way to power and glory j 
and this is not merely a temporal discipline, bat 
an eternal principle — "from the foundation of the 
world." 

The African has a capacity for devotion not sorpassed 
in the world. And he easily constrnes Christian duty in 
t«rms of service. 

Ndong Koni was one of the first of the Fang Christians. 
He chose Christ eai'ly in life, and his mind was as com- 
pletely pni^ed of fetishism as was his heart of heathen 
cmelty. He was gentle and affectionate ; and through 
all the yeai-s in which he was my constant companion, in 
freqnent sickness, and in toils long and hard, I received 
from him so mnch kindness and affection that my heart 
still grows tender when I think of him. Kdong Konl 
waa accounted very poor because he had no sisters. A 
man gives his sisters in marriage, and with the dowry 
which he obtains he procures for himself as many wives 
08 he has sisters. Ndong Koni had not even one sist«r ; 
and since he would not elope with another man's wife 
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his domestic future was a problem wliich neither he nor 
his friends could eolve. Tht'xefore, when he came to the 
mission and asked for work, I supposed thut he had re- 
solved to procure a dowry by working for it — whicb 
would require the labour of yeara. But I found, when I 
visited hiB town, that, with only the assistance of an old 
uncle, Xdong Koui bad built a little church in hia town ; 
and in order that it should be far better than any house 
in town they had decided that it should have real 
carpenter-made windows and doors swiuging on real 
hinges. This grandeur would be verj' costly, and Hdoug 
Koni had sought work at the miasion iu order to earn 
money to pay for it. From that time, ob long as I re- 
maiued in Africa, he never left me, except for an 
occasional brief interval. He rose from one position to 
another until he was captaiu of the crew of the Dorothy, 
and, fisally, a catechist. Many of the towns near Ndoug 
Koni's home were new, the people having come recently 
from the interior. I was the first white man to visit most 
of these j but I always found that Ndong Koni had pre- 
ceded me and was the first missionary. 

One of Ndong Koni'a converta was Onjoga, a re- 
markable man, who afterwards became an elder iu the 
Fang church. Oujoga had reached middle age when he 
became a Christian, and for a long time he was the only 
Christian in hia town. It was a peculiarly bad town. 
Soon after his conversion he came to the mission to ask 
me if I could send a teacher to bis town ; for, he said, 
he would like to learn to read the Bible that he might 
instruct bis people. I had no teacher whom I could 
send ; but Onjoga was so determined that I conctniled to 
keep him at Earaka for a while and give him special 
instruction. He remained several mouths during which 
I taught him daily ; and half of each day he worked in 
the yard to earn the price of bis food. 
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He winced perceptibly when I told him that the only 
work which I could give hiui at the time was that of 
cutting grass. Thia is tlie ooo kind of work, above all 
others, that the Africiiu soul abhors. The coarse, rank 
gi-asa grows with aatoniahing rapidity in that moist, hot 
climate. But for reasons of hctilth it must be kept 
down. A lawQ-mow<:r is useless : it is cut with a short, 
straight catlass — the English matchot — and in wielding 
this cutlass one must stoop to the very ground. It is 
extremely hard work, and regarded also aa peculiarly 
menial. To keep half a dozen natives working at it 
steadily for half a day is the final test of the white 
man's power of command in Africa. 

One day I set the crew of the Evangeline at this work. 
Makuba, the captain, was very resentful ; and the next 
day when I ordered him to get the boat ready for a mis- 
sionary journey he was still resentful — so much so that 
he could scarcely walk. In answer to my sfare of amaze- 
ment at his snail pace he informed me that he had 
rheumatism as a result of cutting grass. Makuba was au 
incomparable boatman and a faithful friend ] but in that 
mood he was sufficiently exasperating to demoralize both 
crew and missionary aud to make the heathen rage. 
When we got well under way, and the Evangeline had 
spread her white wings to the wiud, the other men began 
to eat ; but Makuba would not even touch his food. At 
length I said to him : 

" Makuba, I am very sorry that your rheumatism is so 
bad you can't eat ; for I am going to have a fried chicken 
for my dinuer and I was expecting to give you a portion 
of it — about half, perhaps." 

I bad already learned that the chicken is the one 
African fetish whose potency survives all changes. 
Maknba's countenance was a study ; but he replied : 

"Mr. Milligau, chicken no be same as other chop. I 
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be &t to eat chickeo." (Makuba was not a F 
always addrcfisod lue iu English.) 

"But do yoii tbink it would cure your rhenmaliamt" 
1 asked ; " i am not Bure tbat I can spare it nuleas It is 
going to effect a complete cure," 

Makuba aasnred me ttiat fried chicken was the specific 
for his kind of rbenmatism. And he was right ; fbr it 
cured him completely. We had a successfiil miasionaiy 
tour, Makuba doing extra service at every opportunity 
and singing as he held the helm. 

The reader will understand, therefore, that Onjoga, 
the Fang Christian, a man of middle age, and of real 
importsiuce iu his ttiwu and tiibe, did an extraordinary 
thing when he consented to cut grass that he might stay 
at Baraka and be instrncted in the Christian religion. 
He was distinctly a man of brains. Before I left AfHca 
I saw him stand before a large audience and read a 
chapter from the Gospel of Matthew ; and bo read it 
well. It was he, by the way, who, after one of our mis- 
sionary tonrs, first gave me my African name, Mote-ke-ne: 
Man who-never- xlerjts. 

While Onjoga was living at Baraka I often took him as 
one of the boat-crew in my work of itinerating. On one 
occasion, after a long journey and a futile effort to reach 
a certain town during the afternoon, we lost oar way ; for 
there was a network of small rivers. We could neither 
find that particular town nor any other. Our pi-edica- 
ment became .serious when darkness approached and the 
air became dense vrith moequitocs. At length we espied 
a canoe in tho distance with several persons in it. We 
pulled as ftist as possible in order to overtake them ; bat 
they evidently thought that we were pursuing them and 
they tried to escape from os. Then Onjoga, rising iiitbe_ 
boat and calling to them as lond as he oould yell (load 
euongh to be heard at any finite distance) told them that 
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e trere lost aod that we woiiUI like to go wilh tbcm to 
their town for the uight Having oliserved my Li-liuet, 
they knew that there was a white mau iu the bout and 
tbey were afraid, and refused to take ns to tlicir towii ; 
for the Frejich had recently burned some of their towns, 
Oiijoga assured them tliat I waa not a government officer. 
Then tbey asked who I waa 

Onjoga shouted back : " He is a missionary." 

Across the distaaco came the question: "What is a 
missionary 1'' 

Then Oujoga, shontiug with all the strength of his 
powerful lungs, gave them an outline of my work, a brief 
character-sketch of myself, and a rapid synoiisis of the 
Gospel which would have laid the world nuder last- 
ing obligation if I could have preserved it. Much to ray 
surprise it had tho desired effect. They waited for us and 
took us to their town, one of considerable size of which I 
had not before known the existence. We spent tJie 
night there and preached to the people. In the evening, 
when all the i^ople were assembled, one of their own 
number started a Fang hymn (one that I had traualated) 
in which they all joiuod, to my astonishment. Then 
fiiey sang another, and another. The explanation was 
that Ndong Koni had frequently visited the town in 
order to teach tbeni. 

Onjoga's wife, Nze, was a great trial to btm after lie 
became a Christian. At length ho told me that be waa 
going to put her away and asked mo to come to his town 
and judge the palaver. For he wished me to know that 
he wag fully justified. I went to his town and held a 
great palaver and heard many witncs'^es. I listened half 
a day to the very nnplesisiint story of Nze's infidelity. 
Oiyoga said that he did not care so much about it before 
he became a Christian, but now it wan revolting to him 

|intolerablo. After a long talk with Kze I a^kedOn- 
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joga to take her back oneo more. He was at first \ 
uiiwilliDg. I Baid : 

"I know it is hard ; but she promises to dorightiDtJie 
fatme ; and besides, if you put her away you will prob- 
ably marry some oue elae just aa bad ; for tlioy ai-e all 
alike, or uenrlyso." Tliia was beforo there were auy 
couversious among the womeu. 

"I know it," he replied ; "but 1 shall procare a very 
young wife and I am going to beg you to take her to 
Baraka and raise her for me." 

His heart was so set upon this project that I had some 
difficulty in persuadiug him that training wives for other 
men was not exactly uiy specialty. 

At last he consented to take Nze back once more. 
"But," he said, " I know she will not keep her promise." 

He was right It was only a little while until Nzewas 
living as badly as ever. He put her away and remained 
single for some time. Then he married a woman who had 
become a Christian under his tea<.'hing, and they lived 
most happily together. Shortly before I left Africa I 
went to his town and baptizetl their iuiant daughter. 
That service is still a swc-et memory. 

It was not a great move for Nze. She married a man 
in the same town and lived next door to Gujoga. Onjoga 
was a natural leader of men, and the influence of his life 
transformed that town. Each time I visited him he told 
me of men and women who had renounced their fetishes, 
together with their cruelties and adulteries, and had con- 
fessed the Christian faith. But the last time I visited his 
town he came walking down the street to greet me, lead- 
ing by the hand none other than Nze, whom he presented 
saying : " She is now a Christian ; and she is in the class 
that I am teaching." When I left Africa Nze was still a 
foithful member of Onjoga's class. 

He was a man of evangelistic fervour. He regarded 
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himself aa a debtor to all his people to make kuowu the 
gospel of Christ crucified, whicli was always the burden 
of his preaching. There were but few towns on the 
Gaboon where his voice was not heard. Ndong Koni was 
gentle and winsome ; but Onjoga was aggressive and force- 
fill. They represented extreme types ; and there are 
other types among the Faug etinally pronounced. For 
Christ lifted up upon the cross draws all men unto Him. 
Onjoga's own town instead of being one of the worst 
became one of the best towns on the Gaboon. In the 
early days when I first visited it the characteristic sound 
which greeted me an I approached it {usually in the early 
night) was perhaps the bitter cry of a woman who was 
being tortured for witchcnift ; or the uncouth howling of 
a leopard-man whom women and children may not see 
lest they die ; or the weird wail of their mourning for the 
dead ; or the noise of war-drums and the savage shonts of 
warriors who were keeping an expected enemy warned 
that they were on the watch. Such were the sounds that 
ascended in the darkness like the smoke of their torment. 
A few years later, in that town one would hear every 
evening at a regular hour the people, yonng and old, 
singing hj-mns, and singing them aa they ought to be 
sung, from the heart. Nor was there any cry of torture, 
nor any howl of a leopard-man, nor beating of war- 
drams, nor any other sound that would strike fear into 
the heart or quench the laughter of children at play. 
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TnE "tmtntored child of uatnre" whomw 
iu the pages of Kousseau aiid Cooper, tlie 
"uobk' savage" of seotimeuCal fiction, is not 
the savage of missiousry literature. 

Henry George, while repudiating the sentimental view, 
cootr.Lsts the persona! independence of the savage with 
the dependence of the labourer of civilization whose skill 
IB specialized ontil his labour becomes bat an iufluitesiiual 
part of the varied processes which are required to supply 
even the eominoiiest wants. Tlie following is Mr. 
George's attractive picture of the savage : 

' ' The aggregate produce of the laboui' of a savage tribe 
is auiall, bat each member is capable of an independent 
life. He can build bis own habitation, hew out or stitch 
together his own canoe, make his own clothing, mann- 
factnre his own weapons, snares, tools and oruamenta. 
He has all the knowledge of ualure possessed by his tribe 
— knows what vegetable productions are fit for food, where 
they may be found ; knows the habits and resorts of 
beasts, fiahee and insects ; can pilot himself by the suu or 
the stars, by the turning of blossoms or the mosses on the 
trees ; ia in short capable of supplying all his wants. He 
may he cut off from his fellows and still live." ' 

This persouiil independence is a fact and it is one that 
appeals strongly to the imagination of thoseVho see the 
savage at a distance and who think of him only as prim- 
itive, instead of savage. His state seems closely akia 

Progress aiid Pomly, p. 256. 
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I that Bocial couditiou, described by an aucient poet, 
iu which law, commerce, litoratiue, scienee and religion 
are not specialized, biit implicit in the dailj life of each 
individual. M;in loves the exweise of liberty for itsown 
Bake, regardlijss of aim and consequence. It seems to be 
a condition of manhood — of moral spontaneity and devel- 
opment. But the personal indepeudencti of the Bavaye 
(when we see liim not with the imagination but with the 
eyes) is the expression of his brnte selttshnefls. Even bis 
wife has no share in it ; nor anybody else if he cau help 
it ; for the desire for liberty is but a step from the desii'e 
for power. There ia no word in hia vocabulary to ex- 
presa the idea of justice. And when we pass &om his 
social condition to the inward man, himself, we flud him 
tbe victim of a thonsivnd abject fears and cruel tyrauoies 
that enslave him. 

Mr. George L. Bates, a uaturalist, who spent several 
years among the Fang and gave me both sympathy and 
asKJstancein missionary work, tellsastory of aFangfeud, 
the last incident of which took place a few months before 
I left Africa. I repeat the story told by Mr. Bates, al- 
most iu his oira words : 

Nzvii Amvam, a man of the Esen clan, had been killed 
by Bibane, chief of the Amvom cilau, the enemies of the 
Esen. After some days a pidaver was held to divide tho 
dead man's estate and decide to whom his seven nidows 
should be given. These seven women were seated on the 
gronnd iu the middle of the stieet, while the assembled 
company, a miscolkneons crowd from that and surround- 
ing villages, were seated on either side of the stiect in the 
shade of the low projecting palm-leaf roofe. The impor- 
tant men of the clan sat in the open palaver house at the 
end of tlic street. After mnch oratory it was agreed that 
Xgon, eldest sou of Nswi Anivani, should receive two of 
bis fathei's wives, tho other five being distributed among 
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the near relations. Then the palaver broke np t4i be 
followed in the eveuing by a great dauce with much 
drummiug. 

When yoang Ngon lay down that uight he considered 
that he had become an iiui>ortaut man. Before his fa- 
ther's death he had oue wife ; now he had three. He 
had also received from his father's estate a stoi'o of iroD 
rods and spearheads suQicient to purchase another wife. 
And, besides, he had a gmi — the only one in his town— 
whii'li, it is said, had eome from the land of white men, 
beyond the great sea. He was iu a fair way to become a 
great man. But Ngon wiis not happy. He was thinking 
of the man who killed his father; he was thinking of 
Bibaoe, and a passion strODger than the desire for wealth 
and greatness took possession of him. He felt olun, that 
is Mantp, grief, rage, an intolerable thirst for revenge — he 
felt oluH. 

Many moons Ngon waited his opportunity. Many 
times he had his men conceal themselves along the for- 
est piiths that led to the villHgi! of the Amvom ; bnt the 
enemy was too wary for them. At length, the day came 
that Ngon levelled his gan fi-om behind a tree at the son 
of his enemy, who was passing alone and unsuspecting, 
and sent a rude fragment of an iron pot tearing into his 
chest. The wound was mortal. In a few hours they 
heard the wailing of the women of old Bibaue's village. 
Then the death-dmra of the Amvom boomed throagfa 
the forest and Ngon heard it with fierce delighL The 
i^un was removed from his bre.a8t. And, besides, he was 
now a great nmn beyond question, for he had killed an 
enemy with his own hands. 

In Ngon's village, however, when the shouting was 
over they reflected that Bibane was a man to take revenge 
with interest ; and the Amvom were a powerful clan. It 
was the beginning of a period of alarms. Often at dead 
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<rf niglit the whole town was terrorized wLeu the cry was 
raised, "The Amvom are comiug 1" For inauy moona 
the women never went to the plantations except when 
armed mea went before and behind them in the path. 
Ngou himself usually headed the cumpauy. Ue aloo kept 
strict watch of the gloomy border of the forest snrrouud- 
ing the plantation while his wivts dug cassava aud filled 
their baskets, or cut bunches of plantains and banauas to 
carry home. But as time paijsed aud the Amvom did not 
appear Ngon began to keep less strict wat«h. 

One day his most faithful wife, young Asangon, went 
to a plantain grove under her care, far &om the village, 
and came back reporting other enemies to be watched be- 
sides the Amvom. The plantain stocks were twiated 
and eaten ofl' aud all the bushes around trodden flat. 
Elephants ! A few nights aud their depredations would 
cauiie famine in the village. So with some of his young 
meu, Ngon went to the place, built a booth of palm 
bruDches, prepared a bed, gathered fuel for a fire, and re- 
turned to the village. At dusk he set out for the plan- 
tain grove, accompanied by his wife, Asangon, and their 
little SOD, whom Asangon carried astride her right hip, 
sitting in a wide strap of monkey-skin which was slung 
over her shoulder. Ngon walked ahead with his gun and 
a gum torch lighted to show the way and to frighten evil 
spirits in the dark forest. They were going to sleep in 
the booth among the plantains for the purpose of scaring 
away the elephants. As he set out his wbit«-haired 
mother cautioned him to look out for the Amvom. 
" They're a crafty lot," she said, *' aud want to cut your 
throat aud eat you." But the young man declared that 
Bibane's people were far away on a hunt. 

Four nights they slept among the plautaius and scared 
tlie elephants away. It wiis noticed also that Asangon 
seemed to enjoy goiog out thus, aud spending the night 
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with only her husband and her baby. It had probably 
never occorred to her to form a distinct wish to be Kgon's 
only wife, but her happiness in the present arrangetneut 
was none the lets kuea, and was made all the keener by 
the appri;henaion that it would not last long. 

The fourth morning, as they went through a bit of nn- 
eleared foreBt, suddenly at a turn in the path a epear 
whizzed past Ngon, and he saw among tlie trees the lace 
of Bibano and the Aiuvom. lie rais^-d his gun and 
I>ulled the trigger; but the white man's weapon failed 
him this time. The powder flashed in the pan and that 
was all. At the same moment hearing a ciy behiud him, 
he turned to see his little son pierced with the spear that 
had missed himself, and dying In his mother's arms. 
The Amvom sprang out upon him ; and it was all he 
could do to break from them and escape into the forest, 
leaving his wife a captive and his son dead. It was now 
in the Esen villages that the wailing was beard ; while 
there was dancing and drumming among the Amvont. 

Bat Ngon Nzwi again felt olim. In the dnsk of tlie 
following morning while the people were sttU iu their 
beds, his voice was heard in the street, roosing them from 
their sleep. 

"People of this village," be cried, " descendants of 
Xdong Amvam, who first came from the east and founded 
tliis settlement, I am Ngon Nzwi, son of Nzwi Amvam, 
sou of Amvam Ndong, son of Ndong Amvam ; I am head 
man of this village. Bibane of the Amvom killed my 
father, Nzwi Amvam, and now he lias killed my child, 
captured my wife, and tried to take my own life. May 
that man of the family of Amvam who fails to help me 
in my revenge see his own people dead corpses I And 
my revenge will not be complete until I have eateu the 
fle'^h of the arm that threw the spear yesterday." 

The grncsome threat was litemlly fulfilled. Many 
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ised before the opportuuity came ; but it came 
at last aud tbe dead body of Bibane lay at his feet Hia 
wives knew what was to be done with tbe right arm aiid 
they prepared the feast for Ngou. Some of his closest 
friends joiiied him ia it, but there was no dancing or 
storj-'tcUing, and not many words were spoken about it 
by his people. For the memory of it weighed upon their 
spirits. 

The personal independence of the savage does not con- 
stitute the simple life of our idealizing imagination. 
There still are foes without and olun within, — not to 
apeak of hostile spirits and the fear of witchci'aft. 

Giuzot in his History uf Oivili^ation dt^Sues civilization 
as progress, the progress of society, and the progress of 
individtials; the melioration of the social system and tbe 
expansion of the intellectual and moral faculties of man. 
And these two elements, according to Guizot, ai'c so inti- 
mately connected that they reciprocally produce one 
another. When we speak of the authority of example 
and the power of habit we admit, perhai>s unconsciously, 
that a world better governed, a world in which jnstice 
more fully prevails, renders man himself more just. 

That is true ; but society is moralized by ideas ; and 
ideas mnst work through the brains and the arms of good 
and brave men. Therefore Christianity addresses itself 
primarily to the individnal ; though it does not ignore 
social conditions. It is easier to love men, especially 
alien men, in the mass than to love them individnally. 
Rousseau, it ia said, loved mankind but hated each par- 
ticular man ; and there are those among us who would fight 
for the freedom of the Negro rac* but would not walk a 
block with an individual Negro. The love of Jesus iaaa 
a^regnte of individual and personal loves. It was one 
thecp that went astray whom the shepherd followed weary 
and footsore till he found it; it is <jw« sinner over whose re- 
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tnra there is joy Id heaven. The missioiiary isfirstofs! 
aD evangelist, not a social reformer. Cfaristianily aims 
at the redempdoQ of man, first iu his individual character, 
and then in his associate life. 

Christianity is so intricately interwoven with onr own 
civilization, its inflneuoe upou onr characteristic instita- 
tioDS is so subtle, that it is not easy to say where ita 
beneficence begins or ends ; and many among ns are con- 
staatly attributing its social efiects to other causes. But 
introduced into Afiica its power as a social force at onc« 
becomes obvious. It comes iu contact with a social con- 
dition which presents the extremest contrast to that of 
onr civilization, a coudition which is hostile at almost 
every point to the spirit of Christianity and that has 
remained unchanged probably for ages ; it comes as an 
evangelistic agency, not working directly for social re- 
forms; but within the lifetime of one man society is 
transformed almost tM?yond recognition by the abolish- 
ment of social evils, the implantation of institutions of 
education and philanthropy, and the tx^inniug of all that 
is highest aud best in onr civilization. 

Let OS not exaggerate the difference between civilize 
tiou and savagery. It is always necessary to check the 
dramatic instinct, which for the sake of a telling contrast 
would set the worst aspects of heathen barbarism over 
against the best or even ideal aspects of Christian civiliza- 
tiou. Clvllii'/ation is still far from perfect and savageiy 
is not wholly savage. 

The interval between civilization and the savage state 
is never so great as that between the lattei' and au auimal 
state. Ko auimal uses fire ; though I recall that £min 
Pasha declared that he had witnessed a procession of 
African monkeys carrying torches;— but we didn't see 
it. No animal cooks ita food ; no animal weal's clotfaiog ; 
no animal makes either tools or weapons; uo animal 
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breedB other animals for food ; no animal has an articu> 
late language, Moreovtr withont a certain degree of 
order, iLtelligence and justice, human society, even that 
of the savage, could not coutiuue to exist. 

But one going from America to Africa ia impressed only 
by the eoDtrast; and he necessarily reflecte upon it and 
Beeks to define it. 

The first contrast between civilized society and that ol 
Africa which impresses one is that of interdependence and 
independence. I lived very simply in Africa, and yet the 
wh^le world contributed to my simple fare. On my table 
there was butter from Deumai-k, milk from Switzerland, 
rice (torn India, sugar from Cuba, coflee from Brazil, dates 
from Arabia, other frnitw from France or from California, 
vegetables from England, meats from America — and so 
forth. I did not even know where the wheat was grown 
from which my bread was made ; nor whether the cattle 
that supplied beef had flrnt grazed in Argentina or on the 
prairies of the Canadian Northwest. It was the same 
with the materials and fumi-shings of the house I lived in 
and the clothing I wore. The whole world contributes to 
the material well-being of each civilized man. In con- 
trast to this the native African — before coDdittons are 
modified by civilization^supplies all his own needs. 
He has the assistance only of his wife and he could dis- 
pense with that. The entire provision for his material 
well-being is furnished within the area of his visible 
horizon or within the radius of an hour's walk from bis 
village. There is no regular buying or selling and no 
money. 

In this social condition men are very much alike, and 
there is a close approximation to eqaality. Each man 
possesses all the knowledge of his tribe and can do what 
any other man can do; there is no "diflTerentiation of 
fauction," and no interdependence. There is only na- 
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tore's own difference of male and female ; the onlyfl 
Boeiety is thiit of the family. Tlte village is an enlarged 
family the maximum size of which depends upon the 
necessity of combining against a common foe. African 
society, therefore, beyond the family, has scarcely mote I 
coherence than a herd of grt^arious Bnimaltf It is not 
an organism bat a meru aggregation of individuals. 

The iuterdepeudeuce of civilization Ls largely the resalt 
of mau's incix-asiug canqitesl of nature; and this is the 
next contrast between civilized society and that of Africa. 
The diJJci-ence between the canoe and the steamship is 
typical. Imx>roved means of transportation, b^imiing 
with the use of steam, Las made possible the exehange of 
products between remote countries. The ever-increasing 
knowledge of natui-e, rcsnlting in mechanical inventions, 
has made near neighbours of the nations. We read the 
news of the worid each morning. Money contributed in 
Kow York to-day for the relief of a famine in China is 
distributed there to-morrow. The whole world is em- 
braced in our daily thought and interest. The African, 
unless he lives by a river, knows nothing of the world 
beyond the faithest village to which he has walked. Not 
even the invention of the wheel has reached him. "Die 
civilized man has made nature supplement hlnutelf ; has 
made himself swifter than the swiftest of animals and 
stronger thao the strongest, and has multiplied a thousand- 
fold the product of his labour. In order to disseminate 
the beneflts of this increasing conqntust of nature there 
arises a demand for skilled labour ; and upon the princi- 
ple that a man can do but one thing in a lifetime and do 
it well, different classes appear, performing different 
functions in the sociivl body, dependent upon one another 
as the various organs of the body depend upon one an- 
other, and society becomes an organism developing fnw 
simplicity to complexity. 
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The intellectual development of the civilized man aa com- 
pared with the savage — hia knowledge of the world in 
which he li^'ea, and of man himaelf — his science and 
philosophy, his refining enjoyments of literature and 
mn^ic — all that is embraced in edrtcofion creates even a 
greater diCfereuce than that of material well-being. As 
steitm and electricity have annihilated space so the print- 
ing-press baa annihilated time. The knowledge and the 
wisdom of the jKist are recorded for our benefit A pigmy 
standing on a giant's shoulders (Mocaulay observes) can 
see further than the gi:iut ; and a sehoult>oy of our times 
knows mure astronomy than Galileo. Each generation 
stands upon the shonlders of the preceding generation. 
There is nothing in any way corifspouding to this in 
Africa. There is no Increase of knowledge and no ex- 
panding intelligence. The intellectual stagnation, the 
stifling mental torpor of an African commnuitj must be 
experienced in order to be realized. 

Another striking dlEfereiice between America and 
Africa is the auihorUif of custom in Africa, and its result- 
ing social immobility. Returning to America after only 
a few years in Africa one is surprised and somewhat be- 
wildered by the changes that have taken place. It takes 
considerable time to adjust oneself to altered conditions. 
In Africa there is no trace of any change in customs, or 
any alteration of methods, from time immemorial. Con- 
dact, even in its details, is governed by custom. Nobody 
questions its authority ; nobody violates it. The appeal 
to custom is final. 

For instance, the rite of circumcision is universally 
practiced and rigidly regarde<l, but nobody knows why. 
There may be a good reason for it — I believe there is — 
bnt they have forgotten it. Or, to give an example of its 
authority even in trivialities, the slavers in the old days 
trained the men of the Kru tribe to work on ships and 
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thereafter finding them oaeful allies persaaded tliel 
put a distil) guishiiig mark upou themaelves so that noae 
of them might be taken and eusluvcd by mistake. The 
mark is a tattooed baud rnuiilDg down the middle of the 
forehead to the tip of the nose. With the suppreesion of 
the slave-trade the UHefulneas of this ugly digfignrement 
of course became obsolete ; but the faahiou was meanwhile 
established and to this day evej-yKruman is thus tattooed. 
He has forgotten its origin. If you ask him the reason 
for this mark he thinks that he gives a perfect explana- 
tion when he says : " It be fashion for we counU-y." To 
ask him the reason for the custom is equiTaI<>nt to asking 
why right ia right. The finality of the appeal to cnstom 
is like our appeal to the ten commaudments. Of cotirae 
the authority of custom in Africa serves to check per- 
sonal tyranny and to modify tJie principle that might ia 
right. It thus prevents society fromgoing backward ; but 
it also prevents it from going forward ; a thousand yeais 
are as a day. Mobility is a condition of progress. 

A more radical difference between the civilized mm 
and the African than any we have yet mentioned is that 
of work. It is not merely a contrast between actual work 
and idleness, but a contrast of attitudes ttiat constitutes 
this difference. "TJae, labour of each for all," says 
Emerson, "is the health and virtue of all beings. Ick 
dien, I serve, is a truly royal motto. And it is the mark 
of nobleness to volunteer the lowest service, the greatest 
spirit only attaluiug to humility. Nay, God is God, be- 
cause He is the servant of alt. . . . All houesC men 
are daily striving to earn their bread by tlieir iudnatty. 
And who is this who tosses his empty head at this blfSB- 
iug in disguise, and calls labour vile, and insnlta the 
workman at his daily toil t " 

This ia everywhere the sentiment of the truly civilized 
man. He may be lazy but he still recognizee the dignity 
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of labom'. BuL the AfricaD recognizes only the dignity 
of idlenesa and deems it the true badge uf superiority. 
Work is not no obDOxious to Ms luziuess as it is to Ida 
self-respect. It is the brand of inferiority. It is not 
exertion tlia,t he hates : he exerts himself in war and in 
huDtiiig. It is when work assumes the form of serv- 
ice that it offends him. Manhood, he believes, euiisists 
in self-assertion as contrasted with self-sfierifice. His 
ideal ia not to minister but to be ministered unto. 
Therefore work is relegated to women, who are weaker 
and cannot resist the imposition. 

It is only necessary to poiut out one more differeuce 
between Africa and civilization ; and in this lust, itseema 
to me, we have before us the dilference that is really 
fkndamontal : it is trustworthuieas. 

Civilisation depeuds upon tliis quality in men. To the 
entire social structure of civitizatiuu each individual eon* 
tributes sti-ength or weakueas according to his trust- 
worthiuess. In New Tork it has sometimes t)een fouud^ 
npOQ investigation, that in the steel frameof certain high 
buildings many of the rivet holes were filled with soap 
and putty instead of rivets. In the same city not long 
ago, in the family of a prominent physician, the maid 
who had the care of the children went calling on a friend 
and found that in the friend's home tliere was scarlet 
fever. The maid considered only that she had already had 
scarlet fever and was therefore safe from it. So she made 
the call, but she carried the fever back to the physician's 
home and his children died from it. Such exceptions 
prove the rule, namely, that trnstworthiiiess is the social 
cement of civilization. 

A Fang village of a, hundred persons can hold together 
constituting a society ; but as soon as it grows to a group 
of about two hundred it goes to pieces and forms new vil- 
lages. The men of the smaller village are more closely 
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related, are brothers, and aOectioD, a seutimeut of bi 
bood, iutiiires a certain amoiiiil of lioucstj' in their mutoftl 
rulatioiis. Aa tho reJationsliip wldeiia this seDtimeut 
veaketiR and disti'ost takes the place or cuidideiicc. Aud 
the worst of it ia that they disb'ost eoeh other becanse 
they really know each other ; because they are untnut- 
UMiihy. Distrast is the dissotutiau of Bociety. 

Sume years ago at Bataiigii the white traders introduced 
a " trust system," whereby a quantity of goods ^0fe en- 
trusted to a uative, that he might go to the interior and 
trade with the exi>ectatiou of paying for the goods with 
ivory or other trade prodac* npou his returu to thecoast. 
This simple arrangement was regarded by the trader as 
extremely satisfactory. He cliarged enormous prices in 
ivory for hia goods, and liesides — theoretically — he got 
the ivory, which otherwise was difficult to procure. Ue 
did not worry about the payment ; for the German 
governor, being au obliging gentleman, and wiping to 
stimulate trade, threatened long imprisonment and la^iBli 
flogging to any and every native who should betray his 
trust ; who, for instance, wonld spend the goods in buying 
a number of wivea for the time being, in giving large 
presents to all his relations, or in making merry with the 
whole community and wasting tiis substance in riotons 
living. The iron hand of the Kaiser would preveutall 
that, aud the trust-system would soon make Batanga a 
centre of commerce and cif ihzatiou. Of course all the 
enterprising young natives hurried to get goods that they 
did not have to pay for until some other time, realizing 
only the foolishness of worrying about the futtite, and 
that possession is ten -tenths of the law in Africa. 

Well, afLer a great wliile they all came back acoom- 
pauied by the Kaiser's soldiers. AVlien the old matter of 
the goods was mentioned to them and a longing for ivoty 
was expressed, the response was uniform : " Dem goodsl 
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Dem goods you done give me T Why, masUh, all dem 
goods doue loss." 

At the very caruest appeal of the missionaries, rein- 
forced by the limited capacity of the jail at Kribi, a law 
was finally passed abolisMug the truat-aystem iu that par- 
tlcnlar form. 

It was not fair. The poor native's sense of moral 
responsibility was nnwjual to the demand made upon it. 
For the same reason a high form of civilization cannot be 
superimposed upon a morally degraded people. Their 
moral responsibility would not be etjual to ila demauds ; 
it would bear too hard upon them even as upon ohildrc-u j 
it would crush them. 

In thus recording the successive contrasta between 
civilization and the savage state, I am not cooscioua of 
exploiting a theory, but have rather recorded the differ- 
ences that impressed me in the course of actual experi- 
ence in Africa ; and I have recorded them somewhat in 
the order of their importance, passing from outward and 
manifest differences to those that are less obvious aud 
more fundamental. But we find that we have gradually 
passed from social couditions to iadividual qualities and 
that the fundampotal difference is peraotud vkaractcr. 

A short time after the organization of a church among 
(ho Pang, the Ayol Church, I held a communion sen-ico 
in which about sixty persons, some of them from distant 
towns, sat together at the "Lord's Table." Let the 
reader imagine himself at that ser\-ice with me ; and let 
OS consider briefly the social energy of the new moral 
forces represented by that service. 

The very first thing that we observe in contrast to the 
sorroundiug heathenism is thai both men and women are 
partaking together of this symbolic feast. The Fang 
man does not eat with his wife ; so here immediately a 
cofitom is violated aud the equality of woman is recog- 
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nized. Tbiasame principle has abolislied polygamy, and 
there is not a pulygamist at tliis tabic The antbority of 
costom iu its cbief strougbold is challenged and over- 
thrown by a diviue law that judges all cuBtoms, however 
ancient, and which is hcucefurth the highest antbority. 
The sacred instilation of the family is purified. It is 
not by ecclesiaetical enactment that polygamy is 
abolished ; the enactment would be ineffective but for 
the higher estimate of woman which Christianity has 
introduced by exalting those qaalities in which she 
especially excels, and establishing a mntual relation as 
incompatible with polygamy aa with polyandry. 

We also observe that these sixty persons represent 
many viuious clans of the Fang, and even diSereut 
tribes, for there are two Mpongwe women present. The 
heathen Mpongwe despise the Fang. And between the 
different clans of the Fang themselves there are anci^t 
fends and i-elentless hatreds. But the very meauing of 
this service is /ellowahip. 

The heathen Fang have no salntation, and need none ; 
their instinct is to hide rather than to meet. But the 
people who meet at this service salnte each other with 
the word monejang — brother, or msler. And they did not 
learn this salutation from me; for I had never osed it 
thus ; but where the Spirit of Christ is, there is the 
instinct of brotherhood. This Christian society, there- 
fore, although scattered far and wide, and hanng no 
material interests in common, is yet drawn together by 
an invisible bond which is already stronger than all the 
di8iut«grating forces of the savage state. When the pop- 
nlation of a Fang village reaches the number of two hun- 
dred its dissolution is imminent. Bat each member of 
this Christian society has pledged himself to the convex 
sion of others ; and aa the society grows its cohereocejb 
creaaee. 
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Id Uiflir worship also, as well as in their fellowship, we 
fiud certain priiidplea of social energy. Their view of 
God and of the world makes possible the conquest of 
mUure, which is the basis of our materiiiJ civilization. 
These meu and women have all parted witJi their 
fetishes. That moans that they have defied the multitude 
of evil spirits in whom they once believed and have 
definitely committed themselves to faith in one God, the 
Father of all, iu whom maokiad are brothers. 

But it means more than this. The spirits of evil in 
whom they believed were localized in the objects of 
nature and to their presence all uatui'sU pbeuomeiia were 
due. Nature was therefore lawless aud hostile. But 
these demons have all been cast out by the presence and 
power of God iu nature. They now thank Him for the 
frnitfulnesa of their gardens and they pray to Him in the 
midst of the storm. One mind, a divine intelligence, 
presides over nature and the world is not run by magic, 
but governed by law. They do not comprehend the f ull 
content of their faith ; neither do we. But they are 
fundamentally right and educatiou will do the rest. 
They already have that knowledge upon which the con- 
quest of nature depends. 

We observe that many of those present in this service 
have lK>ok3. The books are the Gospel of Matthew and 
the book of Genesi-s, which have been translated into 
their own language — the first Fang books. Nearly all 
the younger persoos present aud some of those who are 
old have learned to read that they might read these 
books. We are never quite prepared for the thirst for 
knowledge, the iutellectual awakening, incident to their 
spiritual birth. They live in a new world; they are 
citizens of a worldwide kingdom and tbey want to know 
all about it. Poor as they are they will soon be giving 
of their slender means for the spread of the Gospel 
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amoug people whom they have never Been. Wo an 
bouud to it-spond to this deeii-e for knowledge and to eo- 
courage it to the utmost. Edacatiou is not a mere ex- 
pedient by which the niiisaioiiary obtiuus the good-will of 
the people and secures a hearing tbr the Qospel ; it is a 
deuiiuid created by the Gospel itself and lieuc«forth the 
ueceissary adjunct of evangelistic work. Many, like 
myself, have goue to Aflica intent upon evangelistic 
work, and before long have chosen to spend most of Uieii 
time in the schoolroom. 

Again, in this tiervice, they celebrate, In the death of 
Christ, a self-sacrificiw/ service; and to this same spirit of 
sclf-sacrifico as against self-aasertiou, they all are solemnly 
pledged. This attitude of mutual service is another 
strong factor of coherence. It constitutes not only the 
best society possible, but also the most progressive, and 
it is, for oar purpose, especially significant in that it im- 
plies an altered attitude towards work. They still have 
to contend with uatui^dl laziness, bat they are no longer 
the victims of a false ideal. Service is not a disgrace, 
but a dnty. 

In the organization represented in this service, as well 
as in its fellowship and its worship, we shall find priaci> 
pies of social progress; we shall find this Christian 
society a model of organization for all the social instltn- 
tions and native governments that progress may in the 
future demand. 

Guizot, speaking of legitimacy In government, says : 

'* The conditions of legitimacy are the same in the gov- 
ernment of a religious society as in all others. They 
may be reduced to two : the first is, that authority should 
be placed and constantly remain, as effectiially at lenst 
as the imperfection of all human affairs will permit, in 
the hands of the best, the most capable ; so that the le- 
gitimate superiority, which lies scattered in various parts 
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at society, may be thereby di--.iwu out, collected and del- 
egated to discover the social law, — to exercise its author- 
ity. The second is that the authority thus I(^itimut«ly 
cuDStitDted should respect the legitimate liberties of those 
whom it is called to govern, A good system for the 
formatiiiu and orgaoizatJoii of authority, a good system 
of aecnrities for liberty, aie the two cooditious iu which 
the goodness of government resides, whether civil or re- 
ligious. Aitd it is by this gtaudard that all Bliould be 
judged." 

And to this standard the government of this mission 
church conforms. The two elders who officiate in this 
service have been chosen by the memlxirs of the church 
themselves, and for no I'eason whatever except their 
moral worth and nisdom. One of the elders is Mb'Obam^ 
a noted chief, a man of wide iufluence even among the 
heatheu. The other, Okeh, is in all, except moral worth, 
the opposite extreme from Mb'Obam; dimiuative and 
weak in body, he is useless for war and non-combative in 
disposition, the kind of a man whom the heiitlien de- 
Bpise and ridicule — but so kind, so pure in hoiirt, so himi- 
ble, that none was more woithy to be exalted and these 
Qu-istians proved themselves by their perception of his 
worth. The progress of this African community, implied 
in the choice of such a one as Okeh for leader, has leaped 
across uncounted centuries. 

" The man whom the Mpongwe church has recognized 
aa pastor for many yesirs—though he was never ordained 
— was born a slave. The place of biglie«t authority is 
ftttaiuable to those iu every rauk j no class is especially 
privileged ; no privileges are hereditary ; there is no 
such thing as cnste within this soi-iety ; and therefore it 
la more likely to be progressive and not stationary. In 
Bhort, saperiority, wherever found, is recognized, drawn 
oat, and invested with authority to govern. 
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For the security of libcHy it is only ueedfal to b 
the Bible, the authoritative word, to which all have eqaal 
access. But there is another factor. This government 
nses DO force. It declares that tempoml and spiritnal 
authority are essentially different and must be kept for- 
ever separate ; that physical force has rightful authority 
only over the actions of men, but never over the mind ot 
ita convictions. This declaration of the Hberty of wm- 
seience is the pai'ent of civil and political liberty. 

It is difficult for the American, accustomed to the sep- 
aration of spiritnal and temporal power, to realize the 
utter confusion in the African mind — and in heathen 
minds elsewhere — of moral authority and physical force. 
Tyranny is the inevitable consequence of this confusion. 
It is easy to object that Europe at cue period in her his- 
tory had to contend against the Church itself for this very 
principle of sepai'ation and the liberty of conscience 
which it involves. But at an earlier period, it was the 
Church which first instructed Europe in this principle by 
insisting upon the separation of the two antboritics, and 
which implanted the idea of liberty ; and when it became 
obscured it was by rebellion within the Church that it 
was recovered. The Church is not i-epeating on the field 
of missions the mistakes of its history in Europe ; and 
therefore z& a social force it progresses with accelerated 
velocity. 

Bnch then are the forces of social progress which are 
inherent in this Christian society, forces which are alto- 
gether new and strange in Africa, forces which place this 
society in the line of continuous and indefinite progress 
towards civilization. 

Already we may see the beginning of civilization in 
material things. The first thing that emerges from the 
inchoate society is the home. I have already spoken of 
the abolishment of polygamy ; but a home also implies* 
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lOUSe. The houses of a Fiing village are tiuiit on either 
Hide of ODO uarrow street, uuder oue couliuuoiis roof, and 
cousist of a, siuglu 106111 sepaiated from the next dwell- 
iug by a half-open bamboo partitioa. But the Christian 
WiUits a better hoivie, because he is a better man. It is 
noticeable that the Ohriutiaii taau separates himself from 
this conimou village life and builds a single house of sev- 
eral rooms for himself and his family. All Christians do 
not immediately do so; but thu tendency is sufficiently 

trked to insure the certainty that the idea of the home 

prevail. These better houses have windows, and 

rs on hinges, and sometimes even a board floor. 

therefore a demand for carpenters and other 

:illed workmen. Here is where the industrial school 
loods to an exigent need and is both an adjunct and 

direct result of evaugeUzatiou. Here also is the begin- 
ning of a division of labour and that intei-dopendence 
which characterizes civilization. 

The Fang Christians are all clothed ; for decency is a 
Christian instinct The cloth which they now wear is 
imported from England and America. They pay for it 
with the produce of their gardens. For this porpose they 
raise more than they need for their own consumption. 
Their gardens are therefore much larger than they used 
to be, and both men and women work in them. Having 
better clothing they must take care of it ; therefore they 
want to sit on chairs, instead of on the ground. Keither 
can they keep their clothing decently clean if they eat 
~ieir food with their hands. Knives and forks and plates 
tables are soon added to the hoosehold fnrnishings. 
thing demands auolher; each mldcd comfort re- 
quires more work. Those men now expend iu produc- 
tive labour the energy which they formerly wast«d iu 
oonflict. 

Such is the general conise of development towards a 
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aocial cominiuiity having intercourse witb the civilized 
world ; receiving much, and adding its invremeut to tJie 
material welfare of the race and the sum of liappiuess. 

All the constitutive elements of civilizatiou may be 
sammed up in two ttiiugs : a coudttiou of iuterdepeudeuce 
iu material things, and a seutimeut of human brother- 
hood. But we have seen that the progressive interde- 
pendence of civUizatlou la based upon an increasing 
knowledge of nature, and that this knowledge of nature 
becomes possible to the African through the Christian 
view of God and the world. We have seen that faith in 
Cliriat eOects a mental and moral regeneration of the 
individual from which springs a sentiment of brother- 
hood aud spirit of mntnal trust which is the coherence of 
society withont which it becomes a heap of sand. The 
saying is reasonable, therefore, that civilization is but the 
secular side of Christianity ; and all the good which 
social progress comprehends is embodied in the prayer 
which these Fang Christians unitedly offer : Ayong dia 
nzak — Thy kingdimt cmiie. 

Commerce and government in oar day are making the 
claim that they are the ailsnfficient forces of civilization 
throughout the world. But however much they have 
accomplished that is beneficial, we cannot foi^t the evils 
which have attached to them ; that in Africa and else- 
where commerce is responsible for the sale of mm and for 
other evils as degrading ; and that governmeiit by the 
civilized powers, despite snch gpdDdiloqnent phrases as 
*' the onward march of civilization," has consisted very 
much in taking territory from those to whom it belonged, 
because, forsooth, " they have a darker complexion or a 
flatter nose." Both commerce and government are in- 
valnable adjuncts of Christianity ; but it has within itself 
the potentialities of both. 

That prayer, Thy Kingdom Come, is being ofFered dailfa 
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"in every laud aud iii every laugnage of the world and 
eyerywhero it lias the same meaniDg. It aieans that ail 
those who sincerely offer it, however gieat the contrast 
of their history and ti-aditjoiis, are a eommunity, united 
by the stronger booda of aims and ideals. It means ttiat 
they have a vision of a united race of mankiad ; a vision 
of all oatioos drawn into one common brotherhood iu 
commerce, government and religion, and that they believe 
in the abotmding adequacy of the Gospel of Christ for its 
realizatiou. Society resounds with the cry of the op- 
pressed aud the dissonance of human passion ; but still 
they cherish the vision of unity aud peace ; and they 
believe that this kiniftlow- of Gifd is the end towards which 
all social progress moves. 



XVII 
THE CRITICS 

EIBBWHEEB I have represeutcd the diitujie as 
theme of tlie Old Coastei' whom the voyager met^ts 
after leaving Liverpool, or some otlier European 
port, for West Africa. He makes free use of all the 
adjectives that have usaally been appropriated to 
characterization of sin and death. 

But I may not have said that the Old Coaster has n 
mosioiaos call a sab-lheine. His sub-theme is Mutsioia. 
The anity of his conversation is secured by the nse of the 
same adjectives. If the missionary is coddled at home 
or foolishly praised, the severe and relentless criticism to 
vhich he is subjected after leaving Europe may be re- 
garded as a provideotial discipline. According to the 
Old Coaster every evil that infests West Africa is dne 
directly or indirectly to the missionary. I have heard 
him blamed for the Belgian atrocities of the Congo, and 
for the Hut Tax War of Sierra Leone, and even for 
the (atality of the climate. For, it is said, everybody 
knows that it is not malaria but quinine that kills the 
white man in Airica ; the belief in quinine is simply 
fatnouB, and its use is criminal ; and the missionary alone 
is responsible. Bum, which is the only protection against 
malaria, would keep the traders alive, but sooner or later, 
following the example of the missionary, they take quiuine 
and die. 

These criticisms serve to while away the time, and do 
no harm unless there should be on board a smart traveller 
who is bent upon learning all about A&ica from the deck 
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of a ateamer and theu giving bis kuowledge to tlic world 
in a book. The Old Goiter (and tliu uauie often iududee 
the captain uud officcra of the ship) is obsessed vith the 
deeire to impitrt iufonuatioo. The mi.ssiouary has maga- 
zines through which his voice is heard: but the smart 
traveller ia the Old Coaster's opportnnity and he makes 
the best of it and ponrs forth a roluine of uisin formation 
oafBcient to fill the most capacious mental vitcuum. The 
Old Coaster thus employ^ is not more than half niali- 
cioua He sometimes ^tiiks at a missionary standing 
by, as much as to say : " The joke's on you." He gen- 
erally divides missionaries into two classes, delUfcmte 
impostors and weU-meaiwig fooia, geueronsly assuming 
that the missionary present belongs to the latter class, so 
that the relation of good-fellowship on board is not necee- 
sarily disturbed by the anti-missionary acrimony. 

One of these travelling critics was so wrought Qpon by 
the reported misdoings of missionaries and their destruc- 
tive influence upon the religion and the morals of the 
natives that before he reached the Congo he went clean 
orazy — as witness the following from his twok ; " What 
religious furies with unholy rage have demolished those 
weird gods, and disturbed fervent but nnobtruding piety 
in the exercise of its duties T" It may have been the 
result of going ashore without an umbrella. I never 
heard whetlier this mau recovered ; but let travellers 
take warning and not trifle with the daugei-s of the coast 
and tbe Old Coaster. 

One is impressed by the bewildering inconsistency of 
the criticisms, so coutj-adictory that if all were published 
no further answer would be necessary than to cite critic 
against critic. The more numerous class of critics con- 
tend that the native is so morally inferior that he cannot 
be improved ; and a profession of Christian faith only 
) to his heathen vicc-s a more disgusting hypocrisy. 
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The other class of critics, less uumerons, but more inte^h 
gent and reputable, couteud, ou the coutrary, that th« 
native is all right as he is, his prisliuo mwrality becomes 
hiui ; tliere is uo ueed to improve bim aud wc ought not 
to try. 

Kot long ago Prof. Frederick Starr after a brief visit 
to the Cougu published his opinions in the Chicago 
Tribune aud made many strictures upon missionary vork. 
He wrote under the rather complacent caption, "The 
ti-nlh about Uio Congo," quite couSdeut that his word 
and hasty observations were sufficient to discredit the bun- 
dreds who had gone before him, as able and as honest as 
himself, and who had lived many years in the Congo. 
Professor Starr confesses at the outset that he personally 
"dislikes the effort to elevate, civilize, aud remake a peo- 
ple," and that he "elionldpreferto leave the African as be 
was before the white contact." It is his opinion that civi- 
lized folk have no right to change the cusloms, institntions 
or ideas of any tril)e, even with the purpose of saving 
their souls. Such critics regard the African, not at all 
with a human and sympathetic interest, as a fellow man, 
capable of progress, and possibly endowed with an im- 
mortal sonl -J but with an esthetic and historical interest, 
as constituting a link between us and our ape-ancestry, 
an object to be appraised like a piece of antique art, not 
for its present or future use, but for the past. To change 
bim shows a want of good taste and historical imagina- 
tion, eveu if the change relieve his suffering and improve 
his morals ; that were a small eompensiition if we thereby 
impoverish the variety of human types and leave the 
world lees interesting to the connoisseur. Incidentally, 
Professor Starr denied categorically the reported atroci- 
ties of the Belgians in the Congo Free State. He bad 
asked the Belgians themselves about the matter. 

In seeking to explain the wide-spread criticism of mis- 
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s and of miaaionaries it ought to be fi^nkly admitted 
tliat aiuon^ missionaries there iire misfits and occasional 
&¥ak3 whose misconduct scandalizes the veil deserving. 
If we have auy knowledge of humau nature, and realize 
that in every society there are nnworthy and false mem- 
bers, we ehoold not even expect tliat the ranks of mis- 
sionaries alone would be exempt. By denying a palpable 
tict we only exasperate oui' crities and lead them to 
doubt the sincerity of all instead of a very few. It is al- 
ways wholesome to admit the trntb, and indiscriminate 
praise is as foolish and misleading as wholesale criticism. 
On one of my voyages to Africa a certain missionary 
was regarded as " the biggest liar on board." What in 
the world ever attracted him to the mission field it were 
hard to imagine. Criticism of othei- and all missionaries 
was his favourite employment, especially when convei'8- 
ing with lliose who were hostile to the work. "While we 
were anchored at Accra I heard him say to a trader, as 
he pointed ashore towai'ds the splendid English mission : 
"That is where the missionaries take in heathen and 
torn out devils." He did not stay long in the mission 
bnt he did considerable harm in a short time and created 
painful misunderstandings that were by no means re- 
moved by his departure. Imagine the position of a mis- 
sionary placed perhaps alone with such a man, with no 
other companionship and no escai^e from his neighbour- 
hood ! Moreover the rei>ort of the missionary's work, 
and even his reputiition, depends upon the other man ; 
he is therefore at his mercy. For the reputation of one 
who latwurs in a lonely and distant field may be indefi- 
nitely greater or less than ho deserves. The man of 
whom I speak, after his return to America, figured in 
the police conrts in New York City, where he was ar- 
rested on a very serious and odious charge. His recoi'd 
there ia still accessible. 
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Well-iueaoiug miesionaries souietiinea make thtij 
selvee ridiculous in tlie eyes of white mea by their atti- 
tude and mauucr towai'ds the natives. I uuce witnessed 
Buch a scene, wheu a missionary standing on deck, ia the 
preseoce of white men, conveised with a group of natives 
in a manner so unseemJy and so silly that tho comments 
of the white men were chiedy oaths and ribald laughter. 
When at laat the natives after an hoar ou board were 
about to go ashore, one of them, a young savage about 
sixteen or seventeen years of age with scarcely a stitch of 
clothing on him, came to the missionary and said : "Me, 
I go for shore ; " wiiereupon the missionary extended his 
baud and lifting his huge helmet exclaimed in a very 
loud voice accompanied by a sweeping bow: "Good- 
bye, sir; good-bye; andi'mbappy tohavemetyou, sir." 

The captain iu a voice of Ihuuder turned to me and 
Baid : " Who is tJiat fool 1 " I have weakened the cap- 
tain's forceful language by omitting his expletive, which 
the average reader wiU easily supply. 

More fi-equently, yet perhaps not often, the miffiionary 
errs in his attitude towards his worldly-minded fellow 
passengers on these long voyages — is uuauiiahle, i 
dniges in moral strictures iu a way that cannot p 
do good, and is calculated to create prejudice and a 
athy. 

I recall one Sunday when two army officers thonght to 
kill time by playing ball on deck. Like othea-s of their 
class, they regarded ail civilians with contempt und niis- 
siouariea with abhorrence. They were interesting when 
drnnk, bnt extremely stupid when sober. A lady mis- 
sionary came and sat down iu her chair ou the side of 
the deck where they were playing ball. As the man at 
the bat began to strike more vigorously the ball occa- 
edonally flew past the lady at an uncomfortably short dis- 
tance. There were chaira on the other side of the d 
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) coald bsvo bceu quite aa comfortable, uu<] 
tliero was only, one place where there was room to play 
ball ; but those meo were breukiug the Sabbath, and she 
mast protest by stayiug there aud looking righteous, 
that is to say, very cross. She was naturally modeut as 
well as kiud-heiirted, and she remained there wholly 
from a sense of duty. She was a small, scanty person, 
with a prominent nose, and she sat bolt upright, her nose 
looking like an intentiouul target for the ball. Once 
when it whizzed] past her one of the men said, " Aren't 
yoa afraid you will get hit with this ball if you stay 
there I " It never seemed to occur to him that there was 
another altei-native, namely, for thom to stop playing. 

She seemed not to bear, but looked more cross thau 
evei', aud appeared as if she wauted to get liit, so us to tw 
a martyr to her principles ; or at least so as to have a 
better reason for looking so cross. The captain came 
along and after contemplating for a moment the smiling 
levity of those worldly men and the coutmsting acerbity 
of the Christian woman's countenance, aa she sat there 
keeping the Sabbath day holy, he went to the side and 
laughed overboard. At length a fellow missionary ap- 
proached her aud asked if she would go with him )o the 
other side of the deck, adding that he wanted to talk 
with her on a matter of missionary interest. She was a 
real good woman with a mistaken sense of duty. Wo 
must surely seek to be amiable to people as we find them, 
and try to like people as they are. Snch conduct is a 
Boaree of irritation to those who indulge iu it, aud it in- 
spires dislike and consequent criticism. 

Another source of criticism is the missionary magazines 
of the various societies engaged in rais.sionary work. 
Tliese magazines full into the hands of the trailer ; and 
sometimes he finds a glowinj; account of the great work 
being done by Missionary A who hapiwns to be his ueigh* 
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boiir, and he is uuable to reconcile tbe rei}ort with t 
work which he has seen with his own eyes. Usually liia 
eyes are at fault. He is bliud to apiritoal values. There 
are old traders in Gaboon who do not know that there is 
a native Chrisliau in the commnuity. 

But we cannot dismiss the whole matter in this ravalier 
manner, and I feel like adding that tbe missionary 
magazine, however necessary, is not an unmixed good. 
It is not good that a man should let Ms left band know 
all that his right band does. The missionary magazine 
reports to the world what the missionary chooses to write 
about his own work. If his letters are intereatiug and re- 
port large success they are eagerly sought and published ; 
and he of course is uot callously indifferent to his reputa- 
tion. But, inasmuch as there are few or do witnesses hot 
himself, the magazine puts a premium on egotiam and 
immodesty; and it sometimes fosters a kind of spiritna] 
impotence which needs the atimulns of publicity. One of 
the bravest and best missionaries it lias ever been my 
privilege to know, the Rev. William Chambers GaiUt, 
was seldom mentioned in a missionary mag;izine and lit- 
tle known to the church at home, though be laboured for 
many long years in Africa and is buried there. Mr. 
Qanit was incorrigibly modest. 

But even with the utmost margin of excuse — admitting 
the foolishness of fulsome and indiscriminate praise ; ad- 
mitting that missionaries are mortal, and some few of 
them ilcsperatdt/ mortal — it remains that the wholesale 
criticism and violent denunciation that oite beaiB on the 
Toytigfi IB unjust and outrageous. We must look for tbe 
reason of it iu the critics themselves — tlie uon- missionary 
white men residing in Africa. And in themselves we will 
find reason enongh. 

First of all, many or most of these men, according to 
their own confession, »re not men of personal ^th Id 
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Christ, bnt men who deride the Gospel in which we be- 
lieve. Of all thoso who have criticized misaimis, 1 havo 
only knowu of one man who hiiimelf professed to be a 
Christiau; his criticism wiiB rather mild and Vfaa due 
inoi'e to whut be bud heai-d th.iD what he hiul seeu. 

Carlyle has said : " Uobcliuf talking about belief is 
like a blind mau discussiug the laws of optios." How 
can a man think itworth while to expend 11 veaaiid money 
in ])reachiLtg to the heatliou a Gospel which be himself 
rg'ectBl If the Gospel itself is foolisbuesa those who 
preach it must l>e fools, and the greatest fools are those 
who preach it at the greatest sacrifice. What does 
cynicism know about enthusiasm T It was not "much 
leaniiug," but much Christianity, that made Paul seem 
mad to Festus. Manifestly the first question to ask the 
disbeliever in missions is whether he is also a disbeliever 
in Christianity and in Christ. It is really astonishing 
that so many critics of missions, and so mnuy of their 
readers, should treat this latter question as entirely ir- 
relevant. 

Racial antipathy towards the black man is also a 
reason of hostibty to missions. Theintensity of this feel- 
ing where the inferior race is in the majorily is surpris- 
ing, even in men who iu all their other relations are 
generons and cousiderata In the opinion of many a 
white man in Africa the black man is little bett*T than a 
beast, and they tieat him accordingly. To speak of him 
as a brother man is to insult the white man. 

This antipathy actually prefers that the black man 
should remain in his present degradation— perhaps to 
justify itself. It rpsents every effort to elevnta him ; and 
as it sees him actually rising to the moral level of the 
white man it is only intensitied into hatred. One soon 
perceives that the object of the white man's greatest 
aversion is not the lowest native, but the best. The 
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tritic may therefore be sincere wlien lie declares 11 
can see oo good io the uative product of uiiKsions, for he 
is bliiide*l by this special pr^ndice. Bacial antipathy is 
mnch more marked in the governmeut official than iu 
tlie trader ; yet even the traders wheu they live in ooni- 
lUDDities often have a code of arrogaut manners accord- 
ing to which they ostracize any of their number who 
may extend to the native a degree of social recognition. 

This antipathy must necees&rily be hostile to mission- 
ary work. For the work of the mistiiouary implies that 
he regards the block man as a brolher toan ; one who is 
also capable of moral elevation. He is not necessarily 
blind to the present degradation of the native ; but he iu- 
sisttj that he does not belong to the present, but to the 
Intuie ; that he is endowed with an immortal aool and the 
moral possibilities which immortality implies. He ad- 
mits the worst bat " sees the beat that glimmers through 
the worst," and "hears the lark within the songless 
t!gg." Aud experience has justified his faith. 

The missionary treats the native according to this be- 
lief, and as he rises gives him exactly the social place to 
which bis ebaraeter as an individual entitles him. He 
takes very little interest in the abstract question of 
equality, or whether the black man is inherently inferior 
and different in kind from the white man. But he be- 
lieves that in Christian brotherhood there is neither Jew 
noi' Greek, neither black nor white. This attitude and 
the behaviour which comports with it are obuoxionato 
many white men, and are inevitably a source of mnch 
hostility to missions. 

To the impulse of racial antipathy there is often added 
that of angry passion unchecked by social restraints, 
and stimulated by the irritability of a malaria-infected 
temper. 

One day during a sea voyage a whil*3 man \ 
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i liow the native workman onght to be 
mauoged. Addrcasiug a misaionai^ he said: "Yon 
missiODaries make a great mistake in beiug kiud to Lbe 
native workman. To let him know that yon valne bim 
is to spoil him ; to praise him is to make him impadent ; 
to trust him is to make him a thief. The proper way to 
mau^e liim is never to speak to him witliout swearing ; 
and to curse him even when he does his best. They are 
all misbegotten sous of rum-puncbeous, whose highest 
idea of heaven is idleness and drink. Tbey hate ns all, 
and the only way to get any service out of them is to use 
the club. Every man who has ever worked for me bears 
the mark of my clnb, and some of tbem I have maimed 
for life. It is tbe only way to get the brutes to do any- 
thing," 

The missionary replied: "I believe every word that 
you say in regard to your treatment of the native. But 
this macb at least is to be said for my method, aa against 
yonrs, that mine is a complete enceess, and yours a com- 
plete failure, even according t» your own confession. 
Most men do not brag about tbeir failures, nor try to 
teach others what they themselves have not yet learned. 
In spite of kicks'and cui-ses you do not get the natives to 
work. One must conclude, therefore, that you like kick- 
ing and cursing more than you like success. Now my 
method snccee<ls to tbe extent that I usually get from the 
native all tbe service for which I pay him ; and, besides, 
they have nursed me wbeu I was sick ; and tbey have 
vied with each other in protecting me from the sun by 
day and storms by night ; they have exposed themselves 
to danger for my sake, and they have even saved my life 
at the extremeet peril of their own. But wonld you 
therefore exchange yonr method for minet No; not 
even for the sake of success." 

tat the worst cruelly of the foreigner towards the 
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native rcsultB from the union of trade and goverumeat^" 
■wlieu the governmeDt official is al80 a trader. Thia is 
what Lappeued iu llie miserable Congo Free State, when 
the king of the Belgians became the king of U'adera. 
The eonccssiou Byatcni of the Belgians wivs afterwards in- 
troduced into the French Congo. But at length a voice 
was heard that had long been silent, and Do Bi'azza, rival 
of Slimley and fouuder of the French Congo, came forth 
friiiii his well-earned retirement, and France was stirred 
wilh the elofiueuce of a great man's indignation. The 
result was that the worn-out explorer himself was ap- 
poiuted the head of a commission thut wajs sent to inves- 
tigate the conditions in those parts of the French Congo 
in which the concession system was in operation. De 
Brazza died at Dakar on his return, a martyr lo bis 
effoilB for jnstice and humanity in Africa. But bis 
report was already written, in which he charged M. 
Gentil, CommiidHiouer General of the French Congo, with 
maladministration and great cruelty towards the natives. 
He reported a nuiul»er of natives flogged to death with 
knotted whips. He stated that on one occasion, at the 
colonial olBce at Biingui, in order to force the natives to 
bring trade- produce — called taxes — fifty-eight women 
and ten children were taken and held as prLsouers and 
that within five weeks forty-seven of these died of star- 
vation. Is it any wonder that to certain white men the 
usual methods of the missionary seem veiy slow and 
lueflTective T 

The missionary is the champion of the helpless native 
agaiust the white man's cruelty, and if he sometimes 
oversteps the limit of discretion, aa is often said (though 
I do not know of a single instance), his execaaive zeal is 
at least on the side of justice and hnmanity, and it is 
also in behalf of the weak against the strong. The gov- 
ernment official seldom, burns down native townaj 
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pastimo in tbe commanity wliorc there is a missioDary. 
Wbi-ii remoustrauce is uuavailiug Ihe missionary will at 
lougth report tliu nuitter to a liigber offiui;U, and even the 
higliest. And if sucli cruulty b« geueral and atrocities 
abound, he even carries bia reiuoiiatrauce to thegovLTU- 
uieiits of Europe, or appeals to tbe civilizc-d world, as be 
bits done in regard to tbe Betgisui Congo. 

Agaiii, thei-e is no doubt that Uie particular vices 
which BO many white men practiee in Africa are a source 
of estraugomeut between them and the missionaries and a 
reason for hostility and consequent criticism of missiouB. 

It is vasy to be unchaiituble aud even unjust when 
writiug on this subject The contrast between the aelfiah 
motives of tbe tmdcu and the unselfish motives of the 
niissiouary has been overworked. It is not necessarily 
greed for gold that tiikps the trader to Africa, but often 
a pwfe<;tly honoui-able ambition. Besides, I have kuowii 
traders who went to Africa chiefly because it offeix'd tbe 
most immediate opportunity in sight for tliem to lielp out 
at home when yonnger brothera and sisters were to beed- 
acated aud the family was iu straitened cireninslanceB. 
The pity is that they did not know the subtlety of the 
temptations awaitiug them. They were strong enough to 
live np to their moral standards, but they did not see 
that those standards tbemseJvea would imperceptibly be 
lowered. Yet this is what happens. 

In a recent book, The Basis of Ascendancy, the anthor, 
Mr. Edgiir Gardner Mnrphy, speaking of the flnuiti pro- 
portion (as it seems to him) of the nation's brains which 
the Southern white man of the XTuited States supplies as 
compared with the N'ew Eiiglander, set-s forth most earn- 
estly the danger to tlie white man in the Southern states 
of contact with the low standards of an inferior race. 
The significant fact, Mr. Miirpby wiys, is not the mere 
pressure of a lower racial standard, but the while man's 
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t-umulative modification of his own staodai'ds of aS^^ 
criticism and self- direction : 

" Through the coDditionB of hia familiar oontacb with 
less highly developed habits of efficiency, with forms of 
will more immature thaa hit), he is deprived of that bra- 
ciug and corrective force, resident in the standard of his 
peers, which, manifesting itself within every personal 
world as one of ttie higher forms of social coopBration, 
is, in fact, the moral cqaivalont of competition. He may 
Bin and not die. FTis more exacting expectations of him- 
self are not echoed fi-om withont. Of himself^ , as he 
would prefer to see himself, there is no spiritual mirror. 
The occasional tendency to take himself at his second 
best is socially unchecked, and both his powers and his 
inclinations tend to asi^ume the forms of approximatloo 
imposed by a life of habitual relationship with a mind 
lower than his own. 

' ' To say that the stronger tends to become brutal be- 
cause the weaker is brutal, or slovenly because the weaker 
is slovenly, is to touch the process only on its Borfitce^ 
The deeper fact is not that of imitation, nor yet that of 
contagion. It is that tragedy of recurrent accommoda- 
tions, of habitual self-adjnstmeut to lower conceptions of 
life and to feebler notions of excellence, which is nothing 
less than education in its descending and contractive 
forms." 

This is incomparably more trne in Africa than it ever 
lias been or ever can be in the Southern states. The worst 
of the remote possibUities which Mr. Murphy deecribcB 
are fully realized iu Africa. The velocity of the process 
is accelerated by the depressing effect of the climate. 

The missionary too Is more or less seasible of this in- 
fluence upon himself ; bnt be is guarded by the fact that 
bis very purpose in Africa is to iotroduce and teach hit 
own standards to the natives and he i 
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enpled io pointing out the sopcriority of liis own aud the 
inferiority of tlieira. Moreover auy dcfluite aceomuiiHla- 
tiou to native staadards would mean disgrace and failure ; 
to otlier while men it means neither. Indeed the white 
man, other than the musioiiaiy, who propoaes to main- 
tain the homo etandarda in Africa will sometimes find 
himself ostracized by hia HiUowa 

The nse of rum by the natives the missionary is boaud 
to denoauce aud within the membership of the church it 
is absolnlely forbidden. But in doing this the missionary 
by implicalion reflects very seriously upon many white 
men. For the escessivo drinking of the majority of 
white men in Africa, with its appalling consequences, is 
so well known that there is no need to exploit it. And 
when the native connected with the miijsion church re- 
fnaes either to drink rum or to sell it, thea-eby professing 
moral superiority to those white men, the latter are 
exasperatetl. Aud shall the missionary not teach the 
native the strict observance of the seventh commandment 
because the white man so flagrantly violates it T The dis- 
cord arising fi-om this source is greatly aggravated by the 
fact that so many girls educated iu mission schools are 
enticed by the extraordinary temptations of the white 
men to a life that the missionary, if he be true to his 
Christian standards, must condemn ; for the girls of the 
mission are the most intelligent and attractive. 

These various reasons are ample explanation of the 
hostility to missions aud the couseqneut criticisms that 
are heard all along the coast, and which are occasionally 
disseminated over the world by some writer who has made 
a brief stay i n Africa and who is so ignorant of the whole 
Bubject of missions that it ought not to require much dis- 
cretion to be silent. 

Thoflo who condemn mi.ssions on sociological grounds — 
who, like Pi-ofessor Starr, think that civilized folk have 
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no right to change the customs, iuBtitntions or ide* 
any tribe, even with the purpose of saving their sools— 
are easily answered. For not only does sueh a view ut- 
terly repudiate the claim of Christ to be the world's 
Saviour — ^the "Light of Ihe world," to which every man 
and nation has a. right — but it is also conti'ary to the ac- 
cept*tl principles of sociology. It is untrne and unscien- 
tific to say that the social structure of any giveu people 
has been fashioned by the people themselves, and there- 
fore meets their needs ; and that progreesive changes must 
be brought atmnt by the people themselves without the 
introduction of ouh^idu elements. The student of social 
evolution knows that the social structure is not always 
fashioned by the people themselves : it is sometimes 
altered radically by contiuest. Keither does it always 
meet the people's needs. The first need of a people is 
bread ; and wherever tlie population is pressing too hard 
agaiust the means of subsisteuce, as in India and China, 
with their recurring famines, there la a sure sign of 
weakness and defect in the social structure. Neither is it 
true that progressive changes must be brought about by 
the people themselves ; for there may be social evils — 
impediments to progress, or tendencies to degeneration 
— which can only be corrected by the introduction of new 
ethical elements from without. Mohammedanism, a 
foreign reJigion, has become perfectly naturalized In a 
large portion of Africa, and our critics — most of them — 
vie with each other in proclaiming the good it has 
wrought. The spread of Buddhism in the Orient in- 
troduced new ideala Christianity, originating in the 
Orient, brought new ideals to Europe. In Japan mauy 
of tlie elements worked out by Western civilization have 
been adopte<l and naturalized. 

Besides, the let-alone policy for Africa even ff it were 
rational is hopelessly late. Foreign trade and gon 
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Lave loQg bcea establUUed and show do sign of 
wilhdramng. Aud the quesUun is whether we shall 
seud to Africa our civilization, with all its burdeu of uew 
demands aad moral responsibilities, without disclosing 
to its primitive aud childlike people that which alone 
supports our material civilization and enables us to bear 
its moral weight — that which is deepest and beat in our 
thought aud life. 

One of unusual glfta aud attainmeDts, who in all prob- 
ability would have occupied a position of gi'eat influence 
in the church in America if he had remained at home, 
after labouring more than forty years in Afiica, spojiks 
thus of the temporal benefits consequent upon the spread 
of Christianity : 

"For the feeling with which I was impressed on my 
very first contact with the miseries of the sociology of 
heathenism, entirely aside from its theology aud any 
queetion of salvatioa in a future life, has beeu steadily 
deepened into couriction that, eveu if I were not a Chris- 
tian, I still onght to, and would, do and bear and suffer 
whatever God has called or allowed me to sufier or bear 
or do siuce 1861 in my proclamatiou of His Qospel, 
simply for the sike of the elevation of heathen duriug 
their present earthly life from the wrongs sanctioned by 
or growing out of their religion," ' 

But to this apologetic the missionary adds his con- 
fideut belief that the Christian fiiith affects not ouly the 
Africans' redemption from "the miseries of thesociology 
of heathenism," bat also and chiefly the salvation of 
their souls ; for he has seen the evidence in the lives of 
many who have been morally transformed by the power 
of a new aud tniiiscendent hope. Christian missions have 
made high claims, bnttheir self-estimate has been justified 
by their achievement. 

■ Bev. Robert Homill Nai^iaa, D. D„ Frtinhiam in We»l Afrira, p. 2S. 
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Whon I was on the voyage to Africa for the first tiffl^ 
it cLanced that Mias Miiry IL Kingslcy, the fanioua 
Eiiglish traveller and writer, Lad juot madooiie of htir 
journeys down the West Coaist and her name was in everj'- 
body's month. Expieaaions of opinion were remarkable 
for lack of moderattou, and oscillated between extremes 
of praiae and criticiBm. When I went to Africa the eec- 
ood time Miss Kingsley had finished her trnvels on the 
coast and written her books, with their strong indict- 
ment of missions. I was amazed at the frequency and 
assurance with which Miss Kingsley was everywhere 
quoted. The captain of the steamei- upon whiuh I trav- 
elled knew her books almost by heart. He could repeat 
whole pages ; which be did with as much reverence ae 
if he were quoting from Science atid Health. He had no 
doubt but that she had dealt the final death-blow to mis- 
sions, and that the era of missionary activity was already 
drawing to an inglorious close by reason of her indict- 
ment. The captain himself seemed to feel real bad about 
it 

Some years have passed since Miss Kingsley wrote ; 
but she is quoted as much as ever, especially iu Kugland. 
The African Society was founded as a memorial to her, 
and the oi^n of this society, Tlie African Soriety Journal, 
bears a medallion portrait of her on its title-page. Iu 
short, in English trade circles Miss Kingsley is a kind at 
religious cult. 

Besides being a remarkably clever woman and a 
brilliant writer, she had the prestige of a gi'eat name^ 
being the niece of Charles Kingsley and the ilangh- 
ter of George Kingsley ; a name of such historical 
signiScauce in the Ghnrch of England that we should 
naturally expect Miss Kingsley to be in intelleclnal 
and moral sympathy with the Christian religion. Soch 
however is by no means the case. She avows 1 
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diBbelief in Christianity and frankly tells us that Spinoza 
is the exponent of her creed," which is therefore pure 
pauttkeisu, God does not transcend nature ; nor is He 
separable from it. Moreover, Miss Kingsley does not hold 
this opinion dispassionately. For instauce, the effort to 
draw moral inspiration from oiir relation to a personal 
God (which she chooses to call ''emotionalism"), she 
tells ns she regards with " iustiuctive hab'cd." ' 

With such views Miss Kingsley finds, when she comes 
to the study of fetishism, that she half believes in it her- 
self, and she is reluctant to speah against it. She says : 
"It is a most unpleasant thing for any religious-minded 
person to speak of a religion unless he either profoundly 
twlieves or disbelieves in it. For if he does the one he 
has the pleasure of praise ; if he does the other, he has 
the pleasure of war, but the thing in Iietween these is tJie 
thing that gives neither pleasure ; it is like quarrelling 
with one's own beloved relations. Thus it is with fetish 
and me ! '" 

We need not I)e aurprised, then, when Miss Kingsley 
frankly says: "I am nuKyrapathetlc, for reasons of my 
own, with Christian missions." * 

And not only was there a want of intellectual sympathy 
with the Christian religion, but a want of moral sympa- 
thy as well. 

Miss Kingsley says: "An American ma^zine the 
other day announced, in a shocked way, that I could evi- 
dently 'swear like a trooper.' I cannot think where it 
got the idea from." ' I can. And I venture the simple 
guefls that the editor had read Miss Kingsley's books 
— for inshince, the interesting preface to Wed Afiican 
Studies. 

' Wni African ftudU*. p. 1 13. • Traodt in Wrtl Africa, p. 506. 
* We$l J/riean Studies, p. 113. * Travtli in Wea Africa, p. S14. 

' H'es( African Studio, p. 280. ~ 
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But there are several more aerioua phases of this waut 
of sympathy with the Hpirit of Chriatiauity which would 
militate i^aiust Miss IGugsley's competence as a critic of 
missioiis, naiauly, hev avowe<i belief in alaveiy, In polyg- 
ami/, aiid in the Uqaw traffic. Mias Kiugsley, after con- 
teDdiiig that domestic slavery is "for divers reasona 
esseutial to the well-beiiig of Africa," appends the follow- 
ing opinion in a footnote : " I am of the opinion that the 
suppression of the export slave trade to the Americas 
was a grave mistake." ' Even more vehemently doca 
Mi^ KiugsWy defend native polygamy ; and still more 
vehemently the liquor trafflc. 

We are grateful for the perfect frankness with which 
she expi'esses her views on these three subjects, aa it 
makes it an easier task to discredit her opinion on Gbris- 
tian missions ; for, in this day and generation, to believe 
iji these three social evils of Africa and at the same tiine 
to believe in missions were impossible. If these are not 
evils it is a foregone conclusion that the missionary, who 
is fighting tLem to the death, is doing more harm than 
good, is wasting both blood and money, and ia at the 
best a "well-meaning fool." 

Miss KJugslcy assures us that she went to Africa in the 
belief that the missionary represented everything that 
was good and the trader everything that was evil. But 
on shipboard, long before she reached Africa, when Mia 
Kingsley was mistaken for a missionary she thought it 
the greatest joke of modem times — and I rather agree 
with her. This ia the one joke that she repeats with in- 
finite laughter every time that it occurs. Her laughter 
of course measni-es her inward sense of ntter incon- 
gruity and want of sympathy. Her fellow passengers 
knew her attitude before she reached the first African 
poi-t. 

' Traivl) in XTcst A/iicn, p. 614. 
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Another marked feature about MisB RingBley's books 
is the aiitlior's waut of sympathy for the sntferiuga of 
the natives, aad her waut of pity when they bleed under 
the cruel laah of the white man. Though written by a 
woman, they ure books without, tears. 

For instauee, a story of heartreuding wrong and suffer- 
ing was told me by a trader of Fernando Po, who, 
although he had been ou the coast fur years, and, one 
would think, had been hardened by cruel sights, was 
yet deeply affected as he related it. I was able.to verify 
it afterwards. It was a story of the cruelty of Portuguese 
planters to certain Krumen, whom by a false contract 
they enticed to Sau Thom6 Island and then compelled 
them to remain and labour on the coco plantations as 
Blares. The conduct of the Portuguese in Africa j iistifies 
the opinion of the Kruman, who says : " God done make 
white man aud God done make black man but dem debit 
done make Portuguee." These enslaved Kiumen, 
watching their opportunity, after two years escaped 
from Sau Thom6 in canoes by uight. They did not know 
that they were one hundred aud fifty miles from the 
mainland, and they hoped that by some unforeseen means 
they might reach their own country. They all perished ; 
most of them by hunger and thtrst. After many days 
one or two canoes drifted to Fernando Po. In theno the 
meu were still alive — but scarcely alive, and they died 
after being rescued. 

This story Miss Kingsley tells, in substance, though in 
abridged forin, and with no comment except the following 
apology for the Portuguese: "My Portugneae friends 
assure me that there never was a thought of permanently 
detaining the hoys, and that they were only just keeping 
them until other labourers arrived to take their place on 
the plantation. I qnite believe tbem, for I have seen too 
much of the Portuguese in Africa to believe that they 
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vould in a wholesale way be crnel to natives." 
the quality of Miss Kiiigsluy's charity is iiot stniiut^ ! 
I acart-ely know a white man in "West AXiicJi wlio wuulU 
offer auy apology fur those incu, or who would call tliem 
his " fi-icuds." If the poor Krumen had been captared, 
Misa Kingsley's frieuds would probably have flogged 
them to death. As a matter of fact, there are always a 
nouiber of escaped slaves leading a wretched exiateoee 
in the deep fortet of San Thome. And the Portngne&e 
haw beeu known to go hunting them as we would hunt 
wild animals. They sometimes find them hidiag iu the 
tops of th« tall trees, and it is considered uucommonly 
line sport to shoot them in the trees and bring them 
crashing to the ground. 

Miss Kingsley di.sliked any and every change that 
threatened to improve the native and thus to mar the 
picturraque wildness of his savage state. She is perfectly 
consistent with her anti-mission views when she tells ns 
the kind of native that she admires, as follows: '*A 
great, strong Kruman, for example, with his front t«etli 
filed, nothing much on bnt oil, half a dozen wives, and 
haJf a hundred jujus [fetishes], is a sort of person whom 
I hold higher than any other form of native."' Well, 
it is proverbial that tastes differ ; but the miasionary 
thinks that, as compared with this, the Christian ideal is 
higher and nobler. MJss Kingsley informs as (throogb 
the words of another whom she quotes with approval) of 
the treatment received, at the hands of these same 
Krumen, by shipwrecked and half-drowned pasengers 
east helpless upon the shore : " If you get afihore yon 
don't save the thiugtj you stand up iu — the natives strip 
yon." " Of course they are caunibals ; they are lUl can- 
nibals when they get a chance." ' And this is the sort 
' Thneb in Wat Africa, p. 49. * We$t African Stm^iM, p. ! 

'IHd., p42. 
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1 -whom Miss KingHlyy holds " higher than any 
utiier form of native " I 

Thiit the Diilivo Ctuiatiaiia ^ould inspire aversion is 
exactly what we shoald ex^ifct ; and yet we are suarcely 
prepared for the inveterate auimoaily, the almost fierce 
hostility, that she everywhere reveals when she conies in 
Contact with a native ChristiLm. Mias Kingsley'a attacks 
upon Ihe African Christians are the most nnworthy of at] 
the thiugs she has said. To give a single instance, I 
would refer to her story told in Travels in Went Afi'ica 
(p. 557) of a night which she spent iu the house of a 
Bible teacher of the Basle Mission. Two mission tesch- 
ei'S, together with a gi'eat many others, came into the 
room. Tlie t*«chers, she says, "lounge around ami spit 
iu all directions." Kext moruing again, she says, "the 
mission tejvchera get io with my tea, aud sit and smoke 
and spit^ while 1 have my breakfast Give me the canni- 
bal Fang ! " 

Are wo to conclude that cannibalism in Miss Eings- 
ley's opinion is a less grlevonsoffeuse against society than 
smokiug and spitting? For that matter, cannit>alsBpit 
too. And I shonid think they would ! And, then, wore 
the other natives who were present, the uutntored sav- 
ages, not smoking and spitting! ' It may be regarded aa 
certain that they were smoking if they had tobacco ; and 
whether or not they were smoking I am sure they were 
spitting ; for that nasty habit is racial and continental. 
Even while men in Africa contract the habit ; and, what's 
more, tliey scratch : they spit and scratch — the effect per- 
liaps of the climate. I have known a few native Chris- 
tians who neither smoke nor spit ; but I have not known 
a saviige, cither man or woman, who did not do both. 
Why, then, single out these two poor Iwys from the rest 
of the companyt And why visit upon their Iicads all 
the odium of a i-ocial habit 1 If, at the iustauce of the 
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preaching of the Gospel, Ihey have left off caniiibaJism^ 
and killiug, aud adultery, aiid stealiag, aud lying, I think 
they will acareely be diunned for spittiug ; and I am anre 
thty will leave that off too before they enter heaven. 

I well know the manners of native boys who have been 
in the mission long enough to become teachei-s. They 
have an instinct for good mauoera. It would be far 
easier to criticize their morals thau their manners. At 
this same place Miss Elingsley sent an attendant to ask 
the teacher for wood to make a fii«. The attendant re- 
tarued aud said that the teachei' would not give him wood 
nuless it wiis paid for. Knowiug the cordial hospitality 
and eager attentiou that would be given to a white woman 
by any and eveiy mission teacher that I have met in 
Africa, I am compelled, from the estnwrdinary behaviour 
of this teacher, to doubt whether Miss Kingaley was a 
graciouu guest. But wc need not remain in doubt ; for 
Miss Kingaley, while she was the guest of this teacher, in 
a mission house, had with her a demijohn of rum, which 
she dispensed to the natives in ptiy and barter, as was her 
custom everywhere ; aud it is more than possible that tha 
teacher's message tliat his wood was for sale was a moral 
protest, not only against the violation of hospitality, bat 
also against the violation of those moral aud religious 
principles to which his life and honour were committed, 
and npou which depended, as he sincerely believed, the 
salvation of his people. 

It would be uiy duty to show that Miss Kiugsley re- 
ceived most of her so-called facts directly from the traders, 
aud that all that came under her own observation she saw 
through the medium of their opiuions. But Miss Kings- 
ley has forestalled the necessity by the following fraulc 
confession: "AH I know that is true regarding West 
AMca, I owe to the traders." ' Miss Kingsley most havj 
' 7Va™7» in We»t Jfriea, p. 7. 
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felt that she owed an enormous debt of gratitude to the 
traders: for through two large TolumeBsbe slugs acon- 
tinaal pieau to the trader's praise. I might by the citation 
of facts within my owu knowledge show that in some 
instances Miss Kiugsley was mistaken ; bat I have not 
the least disposition to do so. For the life of the trader 
on the far-away beaches of West Africa is bo cheerless 
and loveless — sometimes, indeed, an unremitting and 
lonely fight with temptation, fever, delirium and death — 
that sympathy is more becoming than criticism. 

Bnt my deepest sympathy and highest praise mnst be 
for those who have gone to Africa not for gold, but at the 
sacrifice of gold and other interosts ; who left home and 
social pleasures not indifferently and impatient of re- 
straint', but with tears and aching hearts, that they 
might carry the Gospel of peace to the most miserable of 
human beings; whom they Eire not ashamed to oal! 
brethren. Mauy such are now working in the unwhole- 
some jnngles ; but a far greater number lie in the grass- 
grown cemeteries, who fell in the fight with a deadly but 
invisible foe, a foe which became visible only in the in- 
carnations of delirium, when the fever like fire was 
coursing through their veins. To thera belongs the 
great«r praise, for they died not in seeking their owu in- 
terest, bnt for othera. 




SAINTS AMONG SAVAGES 

CABLTLE remarka : " If there are depths in man 
as deep as bell, there are also heights as high as 
heaveu } aie not both heaven aud hell made ont 
of himl" 

The final argument and the beat apologetic for misdoDS 
in Africa is the native Christian, He is not much on 
exhibitiou but lie is there. The traveller does not &ad 
him ; for his voice ia not h<-ard in the streets. Many a 
white resident in Africa is unaware of him and is in- 
crctlolous when he is pointed out ; even as the people of 
Nazareth did not know that there was any essential dif- 
ference between themEselves and Jesus though He had 
lived thirty years in their midst. Bnt the aptritual eye 
of John the Baptist discerned in Him one who had no 
need of repentance, Aud the "seeing eye" will easily 
discover the native Ctiristiau in Africa ^ and it is really 
worth while, for at his best he is as much like liia Master 
as any that can be found anywhere, and particularly in 
that gentlene^ that would not bi'eak the braised rped. 

The fii-st elder of the Fang Church was Mba Obam 
(shortened to Mb'Obam), chief of MakweSa, and nucle 
of Ndoug Koni. He was tall, good looking, very qaiet 
and of strong pcraonality. 

On one occasion when I was staying in his town over 

night it happened that there was a great celebration. A 

month before this a big man of the town, more important 

than popular, had died ; aud having mourned forh 

310 
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every night for a, whole month, the people thoaght they 
had done their full duty. It remained only to give him 
a good '' Bcud-olf " in a great dance aud feast, which re- 
leased all his frieuda aud reUtious from further obliga- 
tion of mourning. All the men from the neighbouring 
towns bad been iuviled and there waa a great crowd and 
infinite noise. In the midst of the furioui^ dancing of 
the men some untoward incident oecnrrcd that precipi- 
tated a general row, in which every man drew his sword, 
and they instantly divided, according to their tribal rela- 
tlonships, into two lines of glaring, dangerous savages. 
Before I had fnlly comprehended the situation Mb'Obam, 
who had taken no part in the celebration, came from his 
houHe down the street in long strides, every inch a chief, 
as much so as the last of the Mohicans, but carrying no 
sword. At the extreme risk of his life, as it seemed to me, 
be pushed into the middle, between the lines of thrusting 
and parrying swoi-ds, and commanded silence. To my 
sui-piise, they obeyed him and became qniet, the sudden 
silence contrasting strangely with the former nproar aud 
confusion. 

Mb'Obam, with the gentleness of a father, reminded 
them that they were no longer savages, but brothers, and 
that if they should hastily shed each other's blood they 
would be sure to regret it afterwards. There was no 
more qnarrelliug that night 

Mb'Obam and his wife, Sara, had lived at Angom in 
the time of Mr. Marling and had there become Christians. 
After Mr. Marling's death tbey had moved down the 
river to Makwefla. Ndong Koni and Mb'Obam bnilt a 
beantifiil chapel at Makwefla. I have already told how 
that Ndong Koni paid for the windows and doors by 
working in the yard at Baraka. In this chapel Mb'Obam 
held a service every Sunday, besides early morning 
prayers each day, at which all the people assembled be- 
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fort! gotiig away to their gardeiia and their various c 
putioiiH of work or pktisure. 

I have tx>ld elsewhere how that, when Mh'Obam was 
dying, he called the people around him aud begged them 
to be good to his wife, Saiu, aud not to accuse her of be- 
witehiug him wlieu he was goue. He also remiudcd 
theia how in late yeaiB he had protected the women 
against whom this charge waa made. They promised, of 
couise, aud they ineaut it ; for they revered him ; bat as 
soon us he was dead old beliefs prevailed and old cus- 
toms asserted tyrannous authority. They charged Sara 
with having caused BIb'Obam'a death by witchcraft. 
They dared uot kill her ; for they were in the vicinity of 
the French goverumeut. But they drove her on her 
hands aud knees up and down the Btreet with two men 
sitting on her back. Prom this cmelty I rescued her one 
day with a atout stick which I nsed somewhat freely ; 
otheiwise it might have ended in her death. AVheu Soru 
was sufficiently recovered I ssiid to her; "Sara, what 
can I do to protect you against further cruelty t " 

She replied : "Mr. Milligau, I think you had better 
find me a husband." 

It wasn't entirely out of my line — if there's any such 
thing as a line in a missionary's work — for, as an essen- 
tial part of my pastoral duty, I found it necessary to run 
a kind of matrimonial bureau. Well, we found a hns- 
band for 8ar.t, which was not difficult, for they all knew 
that she was a good woman. A. Christian man married 
her and I hope they may still be living happily together. 

One night Mb'Obam came to an Mpongwe prayer-meet- 
ing in Gat)oon and brought a number of his Fang friends. 
The Mpongwo being a coast tribe, all but the Christiana 
among them despise the Fang. The meeting was in ao 
Mpongwe village aud there were many present who were 
uot Christians. It happened that I was conducting th« 
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meeting ; aud after k'lliiig tbo Mpouywo who ITb'Obani 
was I a^cd liini to address them, wliiob he did iu Lhfir 
own language. In tlie coiii-se of his tiilk he referred to 
the ark that "Adam " hiiilt. Ndoug Koni was sittiug 
not far from him, and when Mb'Obaiu referred a eecoud 
time to "Adam's ark,'' before tlieae bettor-inforuied 
MlMjngwe, Ndong Kimi yuietly said U> him: "Father, 
you mean Noah." 

Mb'Obam, without the least embarrassment, replied : 
" Was it Noah I Thauk you, my sou. I thought it waa 
Adam that built the ai'k ; but it docs not affect what I 
waa going to say," 

The siniplidity of it was so beituliful that we scarcely 
thought of ils being amusing. Theu he went on and 
made a most tittiug aud touchiug comparison between his 
own life and that of Noali, preaching through all those 
yeai-8 the while he waa preparing the ark, a lonely be- 
liever in the midst of unbelief aud ridicule aud wicked- 
ness that rends a believer's heart. " Yet Noah's words 
came to pass because they were God's words ; bo God 
will in His own time justify us. Meanwhile we will go 
on pi-eachiug ; and may we be faithful aud uncomplaiu- 
ing." 

He made a profound impression ou the Mpongwe 
Christians ; and often afterwards when I returned from 
my journeys some of them would aak me if I had been 
to Mb'Obam's town and if he was well. When I heard 
that he was very sick 1 sent a hoat and brought him to 
Baraka, I took him to the French hospital for a few 
days. But nothing could save his life. It was only at 
his death that I realized how much he was loved aud 
respected. He himself never knew. 

Another mau, Angona, had been an important man in 
his town, having had several wives, and a great variety 
of powerful and well-tried fetishes. Angona, ou oneoo- 
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casioD staying over night at Gaboon, took the opp< 
nity of spending the evening at Baraka and advising with 
me on certain matters, moral and religions. lie told me 
how that recently he had nearly loHt his life by his refnsal 
to observe a certain Fang custom which 1 veutare to 
mention. Angooa had been visiting a friend in another 
town and had refused to assume the marital relations of 
liiB host, according to their friendly custom. The friend 
was atigry, suspecting that something was lacking in bis 
friendship, and not liking to see an old custom discarded. 
Hin auger subsided however at Aiigona's explanation 
that he was a Christian. But not so the woman's anger. 
She tried to kill him by putting poison in his food. 

Angoua at the time of his conversion pnt away all 
of liis wivea but one. He had paid a very large dowry 
for each of them ; so that in putting them away he had 
also put away his wealth and to a large extent had 
surrendered influence and social position. But the sur- 
render of his famous collection of fetishes, which he 
had gathered among many tribes, to which no doubt he 
owed his success and his possessions, occasioned greater 
Hurpriae than anything else. By the virtue of one of 
these fetishes he had been auccessfal in matrimony, and 
by the virtae of another his wife had not deserted him; 
one fetish bad procured Mm success in trade, another 
Lad made him successful in war ; by means of one he 
bad recovered from a dangerous illnetis, and by another 
his gardens had prospered ; by the virtue of one he 
could cause au aggressive euemy to "swell op and burst," 
and by another build an invisible fire around himself 
wheu he slept, through which no witch conid pass. And 
most powerful of all was the sacred skull of his father. 
All the people of the town stood by and stared as 
Angoua delivered to me all these fetishes ; but at last 
when he weut to fetch the skull the women were wai 
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to flee lest by any mlBchance the casket migbt open aud 
tliey should see wbat vas inside and die. Augona by 
this reuiiuciation gaiiied the reputation of being a paiticu- 
lar fool. But be at once began preaching to the people 
and before many months there was a class of sixteen 
Christians in that town. 

As soon as I received this report of Angona's work I 
visited the town. Altera brief service at which all the 
people were prtMeut, I asked whether there were any sick 
people in the town, and they directed me to the house 
of a woman who was recovering from a long illness. 
While I was talking to her another woman, one of the 
Christians, came in and setting a pot on the ground iKside 
the sick womau, said : " The pot is yours. I am a 
Christian. The palaver is finished. " 

Another womau arose, and going over to the woman 
who had brought the pot, pat her arm around her ui a 
half embrace and said : 

" Yea, yon are a Christian indeed." 

The sick woman had been cared for by the other 
woman during her illness and had given her this pot for 
her kindness. Afterwards, when she was nearly well 
she repented and asked for the pot. When it was refused 
siie gave free rein to a very shaip tougne aud i-oimdly 
cursed the|otbei' woman. The whole community hud 
evidently become involved in the quarrel, which was 
becoming more bitter, when this Christian woman sud- 
denly brought it to an end, as I have told. 

A few weeks after this one of my catechists, Amvama, 
visited Angona's town. While there it was recalled by 
the heathen peopl© of the town that a party belonging to 
Amvama's town, in the days of cannibalism, and many 
years before Amvama was born, had killed a man of 
their tribe and had devoni-ed him. In .Vfrica, it is con- 
sidered a great insult to a man to cat him, an insult also 
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to tii» friends, sncli an Insult as may never be forgott 
until it is avenged. Dnriug the night, while Amviuna 
was sleeping in Angoiia's house, the people, having stir- 
ruuiided the house, called Augona out and told him they 
were going to kill Amvama. It would have been a great 
loss to the work and a grief to me If thej killed him, for 
Amviima waa one of the best boys in all Africa. The 
handful of CUristlans and their sympathii'^rs, with 
Augona at their head, replied that they would lay down 
their lives in dtfcuao of him. The heallien probably did 
not expect any such thing ; for it is seldom that a towD 
is divided thus. They usually act aa if by one impulse j 
but Clirietianity draws new lines, makes new frieuds and 
new foes. The Christian's friends are sometimes those of 
ahostile tritte, while his foes are "they of his own house- 
hold." The Christians, with Augona at their head, 
gathered close around Amvama and soon showed that 
they meant what they had said. They were few of 
coui'se as compared with the heathen ; but the latter 
were not willing to kill their own people. Before they 
had time to plan for action the Christiaua had escorted 
Amvama to a canoe and got him away iu safety. The 
next time I visited that town I had a "war palaver" 
wiih those people. But I was greally elated over the 
conduct of Angona and the handful of Christians whom 
he had taught. 

This boy Amvama, who was rescued from ^^ge 
bloodthirst in Angona' s town, was the very first of those 
Afiicau boys whom I gathered around me in the French 
Congo and was also with me the day that I left Africa, 
neaily six years afterwards. In that time he grew from 
a small boy to a young man of probably eighteen yean. 
I used to eay that ho was the best-loved boy in AMca. 

Amvama never was a heathen. He was boru close to 
Angom, and in his childhood never even saw the i 
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forma of heathenism. He was received iuto tlie church 
hy Mr. Marliug wliile he was still a child ; ultogctlicr 
too yoiujg, seme thought; but the yeara fully juHliliecl 
Mr, Mai-ling'a judgmeut. Aiuoug the moat impulsive 
people in the world, A.mvama was pecnliaj'ly deliberate 
uiid thoughtful. I have seen him in many trying situa- 
tions, but I never siw him angry. jVmong a people who 
lire ill the reiklm of emotion, Amvama'u distinguishing 
characteristic was common sense. In sebool be wita not 
as quick to learu as many others, but such was his 
faithfulness and pcrsisteuce that iu the end he surpassed 
them all, and he had a saving sense of humour that 
always added gaiety to any company. On oue occasion, 
on a journey up the river, when I was accompanied by 
a white mau with an extremely bald head— the first that 
the crew had ever seen — Anivama cam^ad the natives 
and one white man to smilo by comparing it to a fresh- 
laid egg — a comparison that was quite new in Africa. 

In the early days before the Dorothy, Amvama was my 
"boy," or personal attendant, when I travelled about in 
the Evait{!eline. He was always a cleanly boy, aceordiug 
to Paug ideals, bnt the Fang ideal leaves something to be 
desii'ed. One day, in the Evangeline, the crew, afler a 
long pull at the oars, were eating oranges, of which I had 
brought a supply fi-om the orchard at Baraka, I gave 
them my table-knife to cut their oraugt-s. While they 
wAe still eating 1 helped myself to an orange and naked 
for the knife. It was passed to Amvama who handed it 
to me J but, observing that it was dripping with the 
orange juice, he wiped it carefully on his bare leg, A 
short time before I left Africa I told Amvama of this 
iucideut, which he hiid forgotten. Looking at me in 
astonishment he said : " 1 1 Did I do that 1 " 

It seemed incredible to him. In after years he would 
no more have done any snch thing than a whit* man. 
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However sincere the Africau Christian may 1 
knowledge of Christian moralily in minute jiartieolare ia 
a ioug, alow growth. One day, out on the bay in the 
Evmigfl'me and ruaulng before a. fair wind, we sighted Uie 
Bails of a schooner coming towards tlie harbour bat still 
far oat at sea, Amvania and Captain Miikuba disputed 
as to the name of the sehoouer. Maknba became im- 
patient and said to me r "Mr. Mitligan, I wish you 
would tell Amvama that he must not contradict me ; for 
he is a small boy and I am an old man." I had always 
thought that Makuba was a very young man. 

Finally, these two, both of them Cbriatians, and per- 
fectly sincere, decided to bet on the name of the schoouer. 
The bet was a franc cash and they asked me to hold the 
money ; whereupon I delivered my sei-mon on gambling. 

I had hoped that Amvama would be the first ordained 
minister among the Fang ; but when hewaa about sixteen 
the need of catechists became imperative and I felt com- 
pelled to cut off his farther education and send him out 
into the whitening field of the harvest This was agreat 
disapp ointment. For although he proved himself a 
faithful and invaluable worker, he could never be ra effi- 
cient as if he had had adequate training, and could never 
be entirely independent of the missionary's super^-ision. 

I placed Amvama in a large town, csWeA If dumenlangn, 
where there were a number of newly -professed Christiiuis 
who were eager to be taught. The work was difficult and 
trying and he was a young boy and inesperienced ; and, 
as I have said, had never seen the worst of African 
heathenism. It was with strange feelings that I left him 
in the street of that town one very dark night when the 
raiu was jwuring down, — left him to prove himself. For 
four months I did not see him ; but I had the fullest re- 
port of his work, and it was most satisfactory. Ho cou- 
dncted a daily class for religious instructioii, teaching 
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iynins and cwtocliism aud on each qaL-stion of the latter 
glviiig explanations and practical bilks. He also held a 
service ou Snuday ; and, besides, taiijjhtaday-achooleiich 
morning in which all who desired mighl letirn l« read the 
Bible. ITe also regularly viaited other i«wtih that were 
not too far away. It was on one of these latt«r visits 
that he bad the narrow escape in Augoiia's town. 

For the next two yeare Atuvama spent most of his time 
at Ndnmeutauga, Shortly after his fiist arrival, a man of 
the town, who hod been visiting another town, retiirued 
home very sick. Amvama cjilled on him, and finding 
that ho and hia wife had become Chrisfiana while away 
from home, he inslructetl them daily in their bouse, fre- 
quently calling all the Christians of the town to go with 
him, aud eiug and pray with the sick man. lie wiw with 
him when he died, seeking to strengthen his faith ; and 
the people, perhaps for the first time, saw a man die with- 
ont fear. Thiai the heathen wished to open the body, in 
oi-der to see whether the man had been bewitched- But 
Amvama with qniet anthority took possession of the body 
until it should l>e given a Christian burial. I marvel 
that a yonng boy vtaa able to hold out against them and 
induce them to forego all their heathen rites ; bat he had 
won the love and confidence of all these people. He held 
a brief service at the bouse ; and when the body was placed 
in the grave he called upon the people to be qniet while 
he offei-ed a prayer. They all stood by, some in mute 
astonishment at a Christian bnrial service, others laugh- 
ing and falling against each other in that weak abandon 
everywhere characteriatio of the very ignorant. What a 
scene for an artist ! A young boy standing in the midst 
of a crowd of carnal and degnwled men and women, some 
of them aged ; holding fasttothe things that are spiritual, 
contending for the reality of those things that are not 
seen I 
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For several years Amvama had been betrotlied I 
yoang girl, who died when he was about eeveuteen. The 
dowry, which iiittudfd all that he had ever earued, had 
beeu paid and the girl was living with Amvama's mother 
until she should be of luarriageableaga Itisthenniver- 
sal custom among the Fang that when a girl dies before 
reaching that age the dowry paid for her most be re- 
torued. So Amvama was entitled to the dowry which he 
had i>aid ; and it was the more oi^cut because tbei'e was 
no dowry for him anywhere else within sight But the 
girl's people, probably taking advantage of the fact that 
Amvama was a Clii-istian, refused to return the dowry. 
Such a refusal is always a matter of war. 

One evening when he was back at Baraka for a few 
days, he came to see me desiring my advice on this mat- 
ter of the dowry, wishing to know what he as a Christian 
ought to do, but not wishing to ask me dii-ectly. 

Politeness among some African tribes is reduced to a 
fine art. Cue of its chief elements is indii-ection. I ask 
a t>oy whether he will work for me ; and he replies : 
" Did I say I wouldn'tl " 

Sometimes the third person is nsed instead of the fi rat) 
one is occasionally reminded of the French On dU. 

After an interval of silence Amvama remai 
"Those people onght to pay me back that dowry." 

I made uo reply ; and after a pause he said : " TliOBe 
people are treating me very badly." 

Auother pause, and then i " My people all want to go 
to war, and there are five or six towns of my people.'? 

Another pause, and he said : " I tell yon there v 
blood spilled !" 

At thi.s I spoke and said : " We don't need the helpo 
your people, Amvama; you and I will go, onrselves 
alone, and will kill all the people of that town. Upoa 
our arrival iu the town we will hold a service, aoA 
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course everybody will come, and they will come nnarraed. 
After singiog one or two hymna I will aak yon to offer a 
prayer} aud while you are praying I'll open fire on the 
congregation and we'll make abort work of them." 

He laughed and said : "I only wished to know what 
yon thought." 

"Why, then, did yon not aak met" I aaid. 

He replied: "I think I have been asking yon ever 
since I came in." 

The people would not give back the dowry, and Am- 
vama would not let it come to a clash of arms ; so bo 
surrendered it. But about a year later his brother (more 
likely a cousin) died, leaving two wives, who by the law 
of inheritance became Amvama's property. Both of 
them were eager to many him. One of the two was aa 
good a woman as he could have found, aud he afterwards 
married ber. The other he gave, with her consent, to a 
coQsin who was single. 

In the examination of candidates for baptism I had to 
rely very much upon Amvama's judgment in regard to 
those whom he had taught. In one of the towns where 
he had taught there was a young man who had been a 
Christian for more than two years and who had attended 
the classes faithfully ; and yet Amvama did not recom- 
mend bim for baptism. I asked him the reason, and he 
said that there was only one thing against him, and noth- 
ing else ; he was lazy — so lazy that he was ridiculed in 
thj whole town. Amvama said: "He will bring re- 
proach on his religion. Aud I think that since bis faith 
enables bim to do other things that he did not do before, 
it ought also to enable him to do a little work." 

A few months before Amvama left Ndnmentanga, war 
broke ont between that town and a town of the Bifil peo- 
ple, a clan of the Fang who had como but recently from 
the far interior and were very savage. A Bifil man had 



stolea a woman of ITdameutanga. The old chief, who 
was a bloodthirsty heathen, told the town to prepare for 
war. Bat he found a rival io Amvama who advified that 
they mast first make every efibrt to get the woman back 
wlthont shcddiog blood, which could probably be done 
through her father's influence. Amvama also told them 
that the fetishes npou which they were depending for 
protection were oselcsa. 

The chief was disgusted at the suggestion of a peacefnl 
settlement of the affair, and passionately cried for war ; 
and the people eagerly responded. The most that Am- 
vama oould do was to hold the Christians firm to their 
duty. As the chief exhorted Amvama exhorted too, bot 
without the least passion or excitement The town was 
divided between these two ; an old chief, the very em- 
bodiment of the heathenism of the past ; and the young 
boy, representing the fatnre — the authority of a Christ- 
enlighteued conscience and the power of a Cbriatian life. 
The heathen went to war ; but the Christians refosetl to 
go and so broke with an immemorial custom. 

They attacked the town of the Bifil, but the only result 
was that several of their own men were killed. The Bifil 
secured the body of one of them, and it was reported to me 
that they followed the interior custom and cat the body 
in pieces, sending a piece of it to each of their towns. 
If they did this it would be a call to arms. The pieces 
of the body would be boiled and eaten, and thus it would 
become a strong fetish protection against the enemy. 
The people of Ndnmentanga rctarned home from the war 
with sore hearts and with less &ith in their fetishes. 

The war went on more desperately and it became ansafe 
for Amvama ; so I went after him and brought him bock 
to Baraka. But he returned from the field of his labours 
bringing his sheaves with him, in men and women ree- 
eaed &om degradation and sin, and iu the love of □ 
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' 'When I left Africa I fwlt that I was leaving many 
friends behind me ; humble friends but true, and I cher- 
ish the memory of tlicir devotion. Some of them I loved 
because they were lovable, and others for the labour and 
anxiety expended upon them— the sweat of the bi-ow, and 
the brain and the heart. But there were none whom I 
loved more, and there are none whom I more often long 
to see, than Amvama and Ndong Koni. 

I cannot close these sketches without some reference to 
another who was an invaluable helper in the work among 
the Fang. He was totally blind. He bore an English 
name, Robert Boardmart, and had no African name. The 
natives called him Bobbie. He was not a Fang bttt an 
Mpongwe, and his mother was an American Negress. 
Hia father was edacated at Baraka away back in the 
early days when the missionaries were allowed to use 
Englieh, and he spoke English well. When he was a 
young man he came to America. In those days Africa, 
to Americans, was a romance rather than a reality. Any 
chief of a village or head of his own family coming here 
was called a prince. So young Boardman (Eobt^rt's 
father) pa.sscd himself ofT as a prince, and probably 
without any intentional decoption. He married a Ne- 
gress of the South, who supposed that by her marriage 
she became a princess. She left family and friends all 
behind and went to Africa. The distllusioument was 
very hard and very bitter; and at last, inevitably, she 
soDght relief in drink. Sho was evidently a woman of 
superior mind, if one might jodge by her children, of 
whom there were five. One of these was poor Aagnstns 
Boardman, of whom I have written in another chapter, 
and whom drink brought to an early grave™ 

Robert was the yonngest child. He was a very inter- 
esting boy, and intellectnally far above the average. As 
a young man be lived the dissolute life that was general 
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among the Mpongwe of Gaboon. His blindness ■w 
laat result of his dissipation, and was also tlie cure. He 
never walked aioue again ; a little boy led him by the 
hand. Blindness is a more terrible afliction in Africa, 
where the helpless are neglected, and where roads are 
rough and often infested with ants or snakes. 

He was extremely unhappy after his blindnes. There 
were times when it seemed that it would drive him mad. 
In his misery ho made others miserable around him. 
Poor material, one would sorely say, for the grace of Qod 
or any other moral influence to work upon — this physical 
and moral wreck. But, as I once heard a reclaimed ont- 
cast say, "Jesus loves to walk by tlie seashore where the 
wrecks come iu." 

When I went to Gaboon I engaged Robert as my inter- 
preter ; for he knew Fang as well as be knew Mpongwe. 
Then, when I could speak Fang without him, I onder- 
took the Mpongwe work and I used him as my inter- 
preter to the Mpongwe; so he continued in my service. 
The first year, when I was itinerating among the Fang 
and travelling in the Esamjeline, he wont everywhere 
with me. I recall one evening when we wei-e setting out 
from the beach in a very heavy sea and had got beyond 
the surf we saw Robert's little attendant on the beach 
very mucH excited and waving to us to come back. He 
was yelling something to ns which we could not hear 
distinctly across the roaring surf, but I thought he was 
trying to tell ns something about " Bobbie's wife," Very 
reluctantly I told the crew to go back. We were already 
in the sm-f and were going ashore as if pulled by wild 
horses when at last we made out what the boy was say- 
ing, namely : "Bobbie has forgotten his pipe," 

The African has no mental perapective, according to 
our ideas ; things great and small, the most momentous 
and the most triviaJ, appear upon a fiat surface of equal- 
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ity. But it would scandalize au African to bear one 
Bpeak of a pipe iu this disrespectfol way. 

Robert hod au uuusual miud and was atLirst for kuowl- 
edge. Wta iuLerpretiug vas a kiud of education for biiu 
and be made the moat of it. He was always alert for new 
words and their exact meaning, and he had au excellent 
memory. There was also a vein of poetry in him. I 
once beard him, in offering an evening prayer, ask God 
that Satan might not sow the tares of bad dreams in our 
Bleep— the more appropriate because of the native regard 
for dreams aud the habit of vivid dreaming. 

But his chief love was music. He was passionately 
fond of it, and he bad a good tenor voice. Shortly after 
I first knew bim, when be was so unhappy, I began to 
give him some instruction on the organ each day after 
cla-ss. My only iutention was to lighten bis misery and 
relieve bis solitude. I bad not the least thought of auy 
return in missionary service. The little oi^n which I used 
in itinerating I left with him between journeys. It was 
a new and delightful way of spending the hours, and he 
became more cheerful. In two years a very great change 
had taken place In him. He was both cheerful and de- 
vout. "When the time of harvest came in the Fang field 
and I had need of catecbists be was well equipped for 
the work and I sent him. He took the organ with him j 
for he played the Faug hymns and played them well. 
When a secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions after- 
wards visited Africa ho found Bobert Boardmau among 
the Fang, preaching aud siuging, aud he made special 
mention of him on his i-etun^i to America. 

Bobert, throagh the agency of my matt-imomal bureau, 
married a Fang woman, N7.e, who loved him devotedly. 
She was a remarkably good-looking womau — almost beau- 
tiful. Poor blind Robert never saw her j and one day, 
after be bad been married for some time, I delighted him 
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— and saddened him too — by giviug liim a minate de- ' 
scripliou of her. For a while aft^r bis marriage I placed 
him at Ayol, which was Nze's town. After several 
moDlhs, when I vas at Ayol, I decided to take him to 
aDother town. Theu the heatbea relatiODs of JSze snd- 
deidy discovered that he had not given sufficient dowry, 
although he had given all they asked. It was never half 
80 hard to get my African friends married as to keep them 
married. 

The family of Nze secured her in a house while they 
talked the palaver with Eobert, telling him that he hod 
not paid what they had asked. The street was filled 
with people and there was the wildest excitement. The 
chief of the town was not there, and when I saw that my 
powers of persuasion were not adequate for the occasion, 
I told Eobert that as it was now late in the night we 
would go without Nze, and that I myself would after- 
wards talk the palaver with the chief and would do all 
that I possibly could to get Nze back. He yielded, bnt 
he was almost broken-hearted. 

We got into our cauoe and started for the Doroths, 
which was anchored a tittle below the town. When we 
came alongside whom should we find in the launch bnt 
Nze 1 She had broken out of her prison-house when 
night came — but I can't imagine how, unless some Chris- 
tian woman helped her — and stealing through the dread- 
ful mangrove swamp, had reached her canoe and had gone 
to the launch. At the very moment that I saw her we 
heard the wildest yelling behind us. The people of the 
town had just discovered her cseipe ; and they, of 
course, thought that we had stolen her. I shouted to 
the crew to "stand by" for their lives. We sprang 
aboard, and while weighing the anchor pnt out all the 
lights. What if the anchor should be fooled, as it v 
last time, when it delayed us half an hour ! 
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Our puTBaers were rapidly drawing nearer and were 
almost npoD qb. They incladed, I pr«siune, every 
heathen sav^e in the town, each of them yelling like 
teu, and perhaps engaged meanwhile in loading their 
gnns with sach deadly material as broken pots and 
barbed wire. At last, "All right," shouted the mate; 
and we moved off Just as the enemy in a fleet of canoes 
came round the last carve of the narrow river. I had 
made our party, inclnding Kze, lie down flat in the bot- 
tom of the lannch ; only Ndong Koni at the wheel and 
myself at the engine remained standing. Despite rage 
and excitement I did not expect that they would fire 
upon us. But I very mnch feared that a stray shot, in- 
tended only to intimidate us, might do us as mach dam- 
age as the "bow drawn at a venture" did to a certain 
king a long time ago. We were soon beyond their 
range ; and then Bobert's gladness and the unbounded 
joy of Nze were a sufficient reward for na all. For my 
part, I was esceedlugly glad that Nze's husband was 
present ; otherwise an elopement would have been credited 
to me. 

A short time before I left Africa I was conducting a 
prayer -meeting in an Mpongwe town, at which Bobert 
was present. He rose and told the people abont his work 
among the Fang and what great changes were taking 
place through the preaching of the Gospel, which most 
surely be the power of God. Then in closing he told 
thera something of the new joy that had come into his 
own life. He said that although at first he had been bit- 
ter and rebellions against the fate that had turned his day 
into night, yet he had lived to thank God for sending 
even this affliction ; for, in hi.s blinduees, he had wearied 
of the "far conutry," and like the prodigal had oome 
home. In Christ he had found pardon and peace ; and 
finally he had been permitted to go aa a missionary to 
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the Fangy whom he had learned to love, and many of 
whom, he was sure, loved him. 

'^I know," said he, ''that I shall never see this world 
again, nor the faces of my friends ; bat I am walking in 
the light of heaven." 

In a deep undertone, fall of wonder, flill of sjrmpathy, 
fall of tears, they all responded : '' A-y, Bobbie ! A-y, 
Bobbie 1" 
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